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BUCKSKEIN 


JACKET 





It's WARM and it WEARS! 


in weather so cold that the mercury nearly 

dropped out of the thermometer! That 
double-weight Buck Skein fabric of mine is 
so tight-woven that it locks in the heat of your 
body—no chance for escape. Keeps body 
heat in and cold out! What’s more, it keeps 
out rain, too! Rain—snow—hail—‘‘what the 
hail” when you’ve got on your Buck Skein! 

Will it wear? Wears like LEATHER! 
You’ve got to lean on a grindstone to go 
through it! 

Will it wash—did you ask? Honestly, 
the more you scrub it the smoother, mel- 
lower, velvetier it gets. Buck Skein is 
guaranteed. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if it fades, shrinks or loses its fine 
texture. This guarantee comes with every 
Buck Skein in writing on a Gold Bond, 
backed by my firm—that’s been shirt 
making over half a century. And it 
means what it says! It’s your full 
protection. 


| in wea kept warm in a Buck Skein Jacket 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BUCK SKEIN 


If he hasn’t one on his shelf he can get you one within 
24 hours by just sending to his wholesaler. This 
applies all over the country. See him first. If he can’t 
get you a Buck Skein Jacket send to me direct, enclos- 
ing $5.50. Use the coupon or write me a_ letter. 
You’ll get your Buck Skein and 


I'll pay all carrying charges. b. K Ay ° Use. 
TOM MIX AS 


. : in a Buck Skein Jacket. Roomy and husky, two 2 
Mail this coupon or big ae the adjustable cuffs to keep out ‘“S 
° wind; the double stitched seams that never rip; is 
write us a letter the knitted belt, 100% wool, that snaps back in a 
shape like a steel spring after every wearing e 

or washing. Se. 


Buck Skein Joe, % Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers, Dept. C-11, 331 Broadway, New York City 


SEE THAT I GET: CHECK HERE Enclosed check [J Money order (] 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 C] METI: «.cxsers:sshascliiibappsatanesionniditehiehdnaiadinchasiiasiesdsiasiiiagumiiatilideis 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 TC MS ge a a haa a ar ees 
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DETROIT, MICH. SEPT. 3. Ben Coler 
of Gary, Ind., driving a Boyd-Martin 
Bullet, “Good Booze,” won the Gov. 
Fred W.; Green trophy offered for the 
Class C Free-for-All. 

TAMPA, FLA. SEPT. 3. Johnson Motors 
won first and third in both the Class B 
and C events against various competition. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SEPT. 3. 
“Forest Puddie Jumper,” powered with 
a Johnson Standard won the State cham- 
pionship for Class B outboards. 
CEDARVILL®, MICH. SEPT. 3. Ivor 
Gonser, driving ‘Roller Skates” pow- 
ered with a Big Twin won first in Class 
C in a field of competition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SEPT. 3. W. B. 
Child, Jr., driving Johnson stepper, 
Giant Twin powered wins Free-for-All. 
Roland Ragan driving Johnson 
Standard Twin wins Class B. John- 
son Motors wins ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th in work-boat class. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. AUG. 26. 
Ben Coler, driving ‘Good Booze,” 
won the Vice-President Charles 
Dawes trophy, Johnson Motors 
taking first, second and third in 
Class C, first and second in Class 
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B, and first, second and third in Class A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. AUG. 19. Johnson 
Motors won first and second places in 
the Free-for-All event. 

NEWPORT, R. I. AUG. 18. Malcolm 
Pope driving ‘‘Flag,” a Century Cyclone 
powered with a Johnson Big Twinwalked 
away with Class C and D Amateur tro- 
phies, coming in over a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the field in both entries. There 
were 32 entries in the C Amateur and 10 
in the D. 

CONNEAUT LAKE PARK, PA. AUG. 
20. M. F. Cooper, driving a Darb Step- 
Plane powered with Johnson Big Twin 
wins Free-for-All. Strong competition. 
SEATTLE, WASH. AUG. 26. Johnson 
Big Twins win coveted trophies in both 
Class C and Free-for-All at Lake Sam- 
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OLD FORGE, N. Y. AUG. 12. John- 
sons clean up in Adirondack Hotel 
races, taking all places in Class B, Class 
B Free-for-All and Class C Free-for-all. 
DULUTH, MINN. AUG. 12. Horace 
Dodge trophy goes to George Burns 
driving Johnson Giant Twin on Boyd- 
Martin Victory in Duluth Harbor. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. AUG. 12. John- 
sons take first and second in both Class 
B and Class C, and first, second and 
third in Free-for-All against big field. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. AUG. 11. Bob 
Atkinson, driving Miss Peggy, wins 
Free-for-All with Johnson Big Twin at 
Schroon Lake Regatta. Fastest competi- 
tive field in this part of the country, 
NEW BERN, N.C. AUG. 11. Mal- 
colm Pope makes 34.62 m.p.h. 
with “Mary L,” Herbst boat pow- 
ered with Johnson Big Twin. Wins 
C, Dand Free-for-All races. 
BROOKLYN,N.Y.AUG. 5. “Miss 
Lillian II,” a Baby Hijacker hull, 
wins Class C Atlantic Yacht Club 
Race by wide margin. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1071 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 


Distributors: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, 
Ontario. Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Patent No 
14507 38 16: 30629 


Other Patents 
Pending 




















No. 1660—Size 6-0 


$7500 






Finest Reel for Salt Water Fishing 


HE is the latest achievement of the Pfluegers—the third generation of special- 
ists in the fine art of building the best for sportsmen in fishing reels. The 
ATLAPAC is supreme in its class—the very finest that has ever been offered for salt 
water fishing, and carries our No-Time-Limit Guarantee. 


Its new features and superfine construction will appeal to those who want the best 
that modern skill can produce. Only highest quality materials are used—genuine hard- 
rubber, phosphor bronze, nickel silver, etc.——all selected with a view to their wear- 





ing qualities and well-known resistance to the corrosive action of salt water. rrade-Matks Rea. U.S, 
Designed for taking all salt water game fish, especially Swordfish, Sailfish, Tar- 1330738. 1630620. Others / 
g g pecially y 
’atents Pending. 
pon, Tuna, Barracuda and others. can Sheen / 
ADAMS es . 
Pflueger Reel / 
ey 7 Mail 
, at 
While the Pflueger Adams Reel does not have all the special features found in the i the 
Atlapac, it is the same size and embodies the same fine qualities and careful con- 7 
struction, and is also designed for the salt water fishing mentioned above. 7 Coupon 
Ask your dealer to show you samples and description of the Pflueger Atlapac and THE 
Adams Reels. If he is unable to do so, write us direct for illustrated, descriptive ENTERPRISE 
circular. MFG. CO. 






Dept. F-11, Akron, Ohio 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog Gentlemen:—Please send me, 
will be sent free on re- free of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
quest. It is filled with No. 148. 
PR 


interesting facts about 
fish and fishing. M any 
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FISHING "TAC tA Wet tet neste 
— Presents pe f 
eading articles o 
Leaders Sin ay e I864 Pflueger Tackle. 4 Address.. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron, Ohio Dept. F-11 E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t. + 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 4 
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They’re Biting 
at 
Atlantic City 


You surf-casters or deep sea 
fishermen who want the thrill 
of a full day’s sport and a 
full catch . . . come to Atlan- 
tic City now. Everything to 
make your days afloat and 
your nights ashore a success. 
Bring your golf clubs so that 
you can alternate bunkers 
with billows. Make the Am- 
bassador your headquarters 
for supreme enjoyment . 

whether you come down for 
a day... a weekend... or 


the season. 
brochure and 


The vashure ans 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Illustrated 








DUCK SHOOTING GALORE 
DEER GUARANTEED 


Hunt and vacation in the upper reaches of the 
Rainy River Country where duck passes have ducks 
and deer trails have deer. We guarantee you both. 
Ask about our deer camp. Center of the Arrow- 
head Country—‘Most Beautiful Log Lodge in the 
Middle West’”—Beeste. Tasty on an un- 
restricted table. Palmer house beds. Electric lights, 
hot and cold running water—bath. Both private 
and light housekeeping cabins. Guides, duck boats, 
canoes, motors, telegraph and telephone service. 
Rates no higher than elsewhere. Send for illus- 
trated booklet and county map. 


ARROWHEAD ROD AND GUN CLUB 
Open to members and non-members 


JOS. PONDELIK, Mer. 


Bass Lake, Itasca County, Minnesota 








Make Your Reservation 


Now for Deer Season 
Only 12 Vacancies Left 


Wonderful hunting country—warm log cabins. 
No one ever leaves disappointed. 


WHISPERING PINE LODGE, Eagle River, Wis. 





Located in the heart of the fishing and hunting coun- 
try. Extra good fly or bait fishing all through Septem- 
_ fo: square tail trout from % to 5 Ibs., plenty of 
them. 

Deer and partridge season opens Oct. 15th. There is 
a deer for every hunter, with the comforts of 
home, nice warm cabins with hot and cold water, 
two bathrooms with flush closets. Guests limited to 
twenty-five. Booklet. 


Address: Mr. Fred Clifford, Millinocket, Maine. 
Telephone connection. 











ROUTDALE CasIns 


In the North Woods of Maine. 
On Moxie Lake—1000 ft. Elevation. 






FISHING VACATION HUNTING 
Private log cabins—Central Dining Camp 
TROUT—SALMON 


Camps Business office 
Troutdale, Me. Kabin Kraft, Lake Moxie, Me. 





HUNTING CAMP 


In Adirondacks—92  acres—7-room—cellar—porch 
(white birch)—<cobblestone fireplace—newly painted 
and remodeled. Other buildings—2600 ft. elevation. 
On side of Crane Mt., 100-mile view. The heart of 
the Hunting and Fishing section. Deer, Bear, Fox, 
Canadian Lynx, Bobcat, Rabbits, Beaver, Otter— 
Partridge & Woodcock—Trout streams—3 Musky 
and 2 Trout lakes convenient to camp. Price $2300.00 
—$800.00 cash—8 years on balance. Other camps 
and cabins from $800.00 to $40,000.00. Booklet. 
EARL WOODWAR Hadley, N. Y. 


Our patrons got deer last year and will this 
beechnut fall—easy to see in hardwood timber 
and the mild winter will add to the supply. 
Be assured of a successful hunt and comfortable 
quarters at 
SaAn ro CAMP 


alderson 
Cranberry Lake New York 








NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen—further information. 


H. C. STURM Marine 5193-J 
202 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 





FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


in heart of Hunting Section of Adirondacks. 40 miles 
wild country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, 
beaver, otter, snow-shoe rabbit. Deer and bear sea- 
son, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Over 100 bucks and 5 bear 
killed in township last season. Must make reserva- 
tions now. Only limited number accommodated. 


JAY WOODWARD 


Stony Creek *: “t+ New York 


For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


HUNTERS listen here 


Do you know of a place where you are sure of a 
good deer? We have it here. For three years every 
hunter who has spent a week or ten days with us 
has taken his deer home. We have 6 outside camps 
in different directions from main camps. We com- 
mand 100 square miles of hunting grounds. No 
better deer country anywhere. 


Eagle Lake Camps, Eagle Lake, Me. 











YOUR CLUB 


Should be located in North Carolina the 
concentration point for Ducks, Geese, 
Brant, and Snore Birps. Wonderful 
fishing and quail shooting. I have two fine ” 
Island properties for sale. 


ALLEN R. HUETH, Asbury Park, N. J. 





DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hami'ton Co., N. Y. 














WANTED 


Superintendent for large Adirondack 
camp and preserve. Excellent salary for 
right qualifications and experience. Qual- 
ified engineer, forester or estates manager 
eligible. Apply by letter. 

GARVAN & CORBETT 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 











HUNTERS 


Several shares for sale in established club owning 
extensive acreage within 100 miles of New York 
City. Best deer, partridge, rabbit and woodcock 
shooting in State. Private trout streams and lake. 
Shares reasonable. Box 11, “% Field and Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. . 








Deer Hunting in New Jersey 


Do you know there is wonderful sport right here in 
Jersey? Season short but full of fun and action. 
Our party bagged seven fine bucks last season. Have 
room for a few good gunners this season, Dec. 17th 
to 21st, inclusive. Comfortable club house, splendid 
cooking. For particulars address 


RIVERVIEW ROD & GUN CLUB 
Mays Landing, N. J. 











EXCELLENT HUNTING 


in the well-known and beautiful Catskills. 
Good food, accommodations and 
all improvements 


BRUCE W. FULLER 


EUREKA SULL. CO., N. Y. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


SHINNECOCK BAY 
Live on grounds, board, boats, live decoys, 
guides, quail shooting if desired. Write for 
particulars. Book now. Day or weekly rates. 
ARTHUR JACKSON East Quogue, L. I. 
Phone East Quogue, 416 
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“We had our 
own turkey to 
carve” 


Don’t tell me, my boy, that I can’t 
carve aturkey. I did it—last year! 
The biggest, fattest, plumpest bird 
this side of the Mississippi. What’s 
more, I’m going to do it again this 
year. We’re here for the holidays— 
over Thanksgiving. . . . Funny, I 
expected the weather to be rough, 
but it’s as crisp and clear as you'd 
want. An afternoon walk nowadays 
certainly puts the finishing touches 
on a large appetite! 


7 7 5 


Thanksgiving reservations should be 

made early. ... Further information 

is contained in a booklet which we 
will gladly send you. 


HALFONTE~ 


"ADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
LEEDS AND Lippincott CoMPANY 


& a 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


Timagami, Ontario 
Make this year’s a vacation 
never to be forgotten. Bring 
the family to the north woods. 
Every home comfort, wonder- 
ful fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Illustrated Booklet. 

“Can now be reached by auto" 

R. D. MORGAN 

939 Guardian Bldg. 

Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 








For Sale 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven Eastern financial and 
industrial magnates purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 

















DUCK SHOOTING 


Sale or lease good location Lower Hooper’s 
Island, Dorchester County, Maryland, Ches- 
apeake Bay. One of the best for wild ducks 
and geese. Open water all winter. Best oyster, 
crab and fish section of Maryland. 
Six room bungalow. 
0. L. TALL, 4107 Ridgewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 











Ducking Shore for Rent 


360 acres with one mile of shore directly on 
the Susquehanna Flats. Excellent rabbit and 
bird shooting. Also one complete Susque- 
hanna Sinkbox Rig for rent. 


B. S. L. DAVIS 


502 First National Bank Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN. 


Duck and Quail 
Shooting 
Fresh and Salt 
Water Fishing 


That Can’t be Beat in the U.S.A. 


Our Game Privileges 
Cover Thousands of Acres 


Large and Modern Club-house 
with Every Comfort and 
Convenience 


MAKE RESERVATIONS 
NOW 


Rates $100 per week 
50% Deposit required 


Delespin Hunting 
and Fishing Club 
Indian River City, Fla. 

















DUCK SHOOTING 


DORCHESTER CO., MD. 

McKiels Point, 400 acres, 5 miles of water front ex- 
tending out 2 miles broad water. All kinds of Duck 
shooting from baited blinds. Plenty of Rabbits and 
Quail, bring your dogs. Complete accommodation. 
Board, Boats, Decoys $10 per day. 
5-room house on shore, Artesian well. Drive to door. 
Shoot from house or blind. Rent for season. Season, 
Duck Nov. 1., Quail Nov. 10. 

H. M. DARRAH 
Phone 418x2 Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No. f 














For More Game and More Fish 


The Vermilion River and Creek-des-Prairies Reserve 
offers the very best of hunting and fishing in Northern 
Quebec. Hunting: moose, bears, deer. ducks, partridges, 
hares, etc. Fishing: speckled trout, lake trout, pickerel, 
great Northern pike. Good accommodation in camps. 
Expert guides. Write or wire for free booklet describ- 
ing territory and camps, prices, references, etc. 
results assured parties making reservation early 


Best 
ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P. Q., Canada 





SPORTSMAN SHOOT 


Ducks and Geese, Redheads, Canvasbacks, 
and Canadian Geese 


Best duck shooting waters on the east coast. Com- 
fortable quarters, excellent food, boats, blind and 
all equipments necessary for real duck and goose 
shooting. 30 years’ experience. Season: November 
ist to February lst. 


C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., Norfolk, Virginia 





SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting. 
Our shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
House-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. Reservations for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season already made 
by our guests of last season. ““Nuf Sed.” 
Rates $100 per week 
50% Deposit Required. References Exchanged 


J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark. 























Hunt Deer in Canada 


years, and will produce plenty of deer for your 
shooting. Best of food, new cabin. I will meet you 
at Loring and bring you back. Good automobile 
roads to Loring, either by way of Toronto or Sault 
St. Marie. For further information write Pat Cain, 
Loring, Ontario, Canada. 


I have been guiding hunters in this section for 25 . 


To All Sportsmen 


Good Quail, Deer, Turkey, Dove, Squir- 
rel and Fox hunting with trained guides. 
Also pack of trained fox and deer hounds, 
and bird dogs. Have game _ plentiful. 
Hunting guaranteed. Good quail shooting 
a specialty. Write me for terms. 


B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. 








FLORIDA’S Hunters’ and Fishermen’s Hotel 
guarantees you big bass. 1,400 lakes. Quail and 
deer plentiful. Guides optional. Golf convenient. 
Fine mineral spring. Hotel specially for Sportsmen. 
10 lb. bass common. If you want real fishing, come. 
It’s here. No frills. Just good grub and good time. 
Rates low. 


GARDENIA HOTEL, Dept. 365 
Fruitland Park, Lake County, Florida 

















FOR SALE 


rent or lease, 800 acres of uninhabited land, 
suitable for hunting preserve, well stocked 
with quail and wild turkey, also rabbits 
and squirrels plentiful. ry eight room 
house, suitable for camp or lodge. Terms: 
Very reasonable. Boarders wanted in re- 
fined home during the hunting season. 


B. P. THORP Oxford, N. C. 














Quail—doves 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses or automobiles furnished. 
THE CAROLINA HOTEL, Summerville, S. C. 











Quail Shooting in Abundance 


Shooting privileges on 7,000 acres well protected 
lands for lease to party or parties who want real 
quail shooting. Open lands on this property being 
farmed, and peas and other food crops for birds 
planted every year. Lands located at Hemingway, 
S. C., on Seaboard Railroad. Address for further 
particulars, Carolina Agricultural Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 


$5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth 











Kansas City, Kansas 


FARM FOR SALE 


FARM about 538 acres near Green Pond, S. C. 
Splendid deer, wild turkey and quail shooting. Good 
7-room house and good water on the place. For 
particulars write A. Nortemeter, 204 Franklin 
Street, New York, or Hon. R. M. Jerreries, 
Walterboro, S. C. 











“THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
COASTAL SECTION” 
Is Popular with Sportsmen 
and Winter Residents 
I am offering for sale old Colonial Plantations 
and other properties. Price $4.00 per acre and up. 
Almost any size up to 20,000 acres. Inquiries 
promptly answered. HucH L. Otiver, Jr., Box 
306, Georcetown, S. C. 
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NO DULL EVENINGS 


-_ 





radio in every room | 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch counter or cafeteria 
*to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


ba organization of 
There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsyivania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


:700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Seo, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME * 





NO DULL SUNDAYS| BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 










Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”’ etc.) 
Breaker 2nd Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No 

on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you Kow to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 





Tue Eastest, Quicxest aND Most Naturat Way 
| To Break Your Dos. 

| Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
| KENNEL MaxkinG AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
| SIMPLE Doc Docrorinc. 


BIG GAME AND FISH ||. ty “Lee sab to Fun ano Sousa $250) ROTH FOR 
———- aa | ny | Book (paper cover) a 51.50/33, 00 
e 00 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, 
me untain she , September to December, Griz- 


r, September to June (best in in| 

sp Is, September to January | EASTERN CANADA 

Salmo m-fis a with fly or troll in coastal waters, } 

early spring and at best July to October. Trout P P ‘ 

in every lake and stream, March to November contains myriads of beautiful 

All dis tricts except Cassiar available by motor an £ . _ o Hy . 

over 17,500 miles of roads Comfortable hotels sites for woods cabins, sports 

everywhere. Some of the most sporting golf men’s clubs and summer resorts. 

have many listed, from a 
few acres to thousands, with and 

without buildings, at prices to 

| suit. Write us your desires, we'll 

gladly submit something to please 
you. 





uurses in the world. Ideal place for hunter , 
fisherman w vacationist W 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, B. C. 











| 
| 
| 
ST: COME is but thirty miles from Jackman 
Station and sixty-five miles from Rock- P . 
wood, Maine, two wonderful centres for fishing Our business is our hobby. Ask 
and hunting. Come and visit our little resort, 
good clean bed, a good bite to eat, and 
something good to drink. 


| us any question you like about 
hunting and fishing in Canada. 


James MacKenzie, Mar. itl 
St. Come, Beauce, P. Q., Canada 513 Keefer Bldg., Montreal 





AMERICAN HOUSE | THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU | 


| TOME  WONNC: .s.ceseisicessecsss 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














Are you taking | 
| advantage of this | 
| DIRECTORY? | 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department 
(Pages 4 to 7) has been 
the most extensive hunting and 
fishing resort directory pub- 











a | 
MOOSE! | MOOSE, DEER and 
Deer, bear, etc. The record moose kill for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario for 1927 was made at the M. U. BEAR HUNTING 
BATES CAMPS, METAGAMA, N, ONT. Also, many : - 
moose seen by 1928 summer” pi arties, near camps | in the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Cleveland party saw 6 in one day record is better : . . 
than a promise! Interesting folder on request. Write Further information, write 
or wire 
M. U. BATES, _O. V. YOUNG 
Box 1, Metagama. (via Cartier), N. Ont. Harvey Station York Co., N. B. 








| lished in any magazine in 
| AMERICA, 

Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp? 





The selection of the proper 





Kodiak Brown Bear & Grizzly 


Spring 1929 also Fall 1929 expeditions 
Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, 
Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Alaska Range, Chickaloon 

For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED ane HORAGe : ALASKA 





| place not only means your com- 
fort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and 
dependable outfits and compe- 
tent guides. 
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Irvin Cobb Says 
“For variety and abundance of game, 
for agreeable climatic conditions in the 
seasons for outdoor sports, for accessibility 
to the large centers of population, I am 
sure that there is no State east of the Mis- 
sissippi River or, with the exception of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, which can in any way compare 
with North Carolina.” 
Hunters reported killing 4,529,590 pieces of 
game last season in North Carolina 
Write the Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. O. 


ROLINA/ 
Best Duck and Goose Shooting |||| CURRITUCK 


In the South is found here; Currituck County, 
Carolina. Season opens Nov. ist. Miles of marsh on the 











East Side of Currituck. Exclusive ownership. Would for good shooting | 
lease a good hunting lodge, 17 rooms, furnished, boats. | 
The kind of point and pond shooting you have always Here I can show you the best battery | 
Ne LO od Sule rent Teg, Accommodations |l/| and blind shooting—and the season | 
x s 
water fishing; boarders the whole year. Can reach place looks great for canvasbacks, geese 
by way of Norfolk, Southern R. R., or Virginia Beach. and redheads. I have competent guides, 
Will meet with auto at Norfolk. Write for full information decoys, excellent food and accommoda- 
and rates. M. B. White & Son, Corolla, N. C. tions and will meet you with a car at 





i\| Norfolk, Va. 
| Write or wire reservations 
| 


ATTENT ION R. D. Roberts, Mgr. 


Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. ROBERTS’ GOOSING & DUCKING CLUB 
Live Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys. Guides 

10 to 25 years experience. First class rigs. Best of ; Wateriily P. 0., N. C. 
accommodations. Ladies may be entertained as well 





All Kinds of Sport 
All Winter 


lelershurg 











a greater variety of sport and recrea- 

tion attractions than at St. Petersburg, 
“The Sunshine City,” on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. 


Noe tn the weeld willl you fad 


























Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 7 co ~ 5 . 
This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead every day 7 St. Petersburg. Sunshine 360 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen days a year. 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and beds, . ° 
with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- Wonderful fishing on Gulf or Bay, with 


as gents. Reasonable rates. Excellent board. Located a x fer OT AR 

on shore of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good yy There is actually something to suit every 
ith Can Benes Temies beeen ige and taste—something to do or see every 
vation early, Season November ist-February Ist. : age a ste—s , 

I. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. Currituck Sound, N.C. hour of every sunny day—and that’s almost 


e vations: November Ist to February 1st—References. sarieth . - “ als 
How Would You Like Really to Have SAWYER'S LODGE, SPOT, N. C. 600 varieties of fish to test your skill. 


SAWYER, Prop. 


Boating, swimming, golf, roque, tennis, lawn 








BETTER HUNTING || duck, Govse, Quait and Snine Shooting 


of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
ona sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8. or 

more game to England and France. Terms are reasonablé. Season 
—longer seasons November, December and January. November is always 

bi b good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
—DI er ags food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
88 & e as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 
tuck Sound, North Carolina. 


bowling, shuffleboard, horseback riding, 
trap-shooting, archery, motoring—in fact, 
everything from aviation to checkers. 
Varied entertainment. 
Ample accommodations. Liv- 
ing costs surprisingly low. 
Plan now to come for a long 
winter vacation. For book- 
let address: L. J. Conant, 
Chamber of Commerce, St. 





Isn’t that the dream of every 








Petersburg, Florida. 





mother’s son of us? 


Piney Island For Sale 


Well, there is a way to have it—if we but 12,300 acres, with 50 miles of shore line, best 

















“THE INN” CRYSTAL RIVER 
FLORIDA 

Would you like to fish and hunt in Florida, 
where you can catch both fresh and salt wa- 
ter fish in the same river ?—And find plenty 
of game within a few minutes’ drive with 
good accommodations in a clean, comfortable 
hotel at very reasonable prices? Write for 
accommodations early. 











F. T. Martin, Prop. 





om a ; - luck and goose shooting on North Carolina coast. 
get busy and Horace Lytle points that Big Game, Bear ond Deer in —— ing ——_- 
ey eee ‘ : Myriads of Shor is » Turkeys and ¢ 
way in his amazingly bold new book, 4 v The os Se acres gy tee KR 
‘ — hic >» ch: i > close paren hip. Location, Pamlico Sound, mouth 
very title of which he challenges with the ie eee Wn as eee 
gripping question: NO HUNTING? WALDRON BAILY Morehead City, N. C. 
Lytle’s comments and plans are not based on 
idle chatter. He has done it all himself and GEESE 
he knows what can be done by others. But The finest goose shooting in America. Guides, live 
very few men in America spend more days decoys and outfit furnished. 
afield with dog and gun than he does. DUCKS 

: ‘ You can’t beat the duck shooting in the Currituck 
This popular new book is beautifully bound Sound Country. 
in cloth and is well illustrated. The story is|| R- S. WALKER Poplar Branch, N. C. 











Duck Shooting 
On Core Sound 
Live On Board Cruiser “Idle-On” 


Rates reasonable 


Capt. John M. Dickinson, Marshallberg, N. C. 








fascinatingly told in 281 pages of readable 














type. CANVAS-BACK SHOOTING 
ON CHESAPEAKE BAY 
Horace Lytle has contributed a real master- On private estate, few minutes’ walk from modern 
jece iter: > is residence, finest accommodations. Less than five 
piece to outdoor literature. btige a ” pe hours from New York—60 miles from Wilmington. 
: res — Sal . No inconveniences or interference from other gunners 
q § ) s a Vv 
a love story—but still a very deep love of || QT Gcese Black Ducks -Mallards—-Red. Heads 
dog and gun radiates from its pages. Get this and Canvas-back in abundance. Shores well baited. 
5 Restricted to twelve sportsmen of highest type—only a 
amazing new book at once—only $2.50 few vacancies available. Season Nov.-Dec.-Jan. Ad- 
5 dress ROOM 801—315 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

postpaid. 





Powell’s Point Club 


Excellent quail shooting. Best wild geese 

and duck shooting on Currituck Sound. 

Good bass fishing. We specialize parties. 
W. S. NEWBERN, Jr., Prop. 
Powell’s Point, North Carolina 











1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2.50) poTH FOR 


SRE Red SRE Male $2.50 ONLY SPORTSMEN! 





\ $4 00 A veteran hunter with forty years’ experience in 
Total Value $5.00 e the Famous Currituck Sound. Excellent opportunity 
The book alone is $2.50 postpaid to shoot all kinds migratory game. Dependable 
Cloth Bound, 281 pages, Illustrated guides, first class battery and blind equipment. 


Splendid accommodations. Give us a trial. 


} ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
| Wild Goose Park, Point Harbor, N. C. 





FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Ca- 
nadian geese. 30 years’ experience enables us to give 
good results. Reasonable rates, best of service, 
ake reservation early. 
Season November 1 to February 1 


WRIGHT BRO’S. GAME PRESERVE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 























‘More Game” Bulletin of the eA merican 


COORDINATION THE 
KEY-NOTE 


HILE the annual National 

Game Conference is held under 

the auspices of the American 

Game Protective Association, it 
is in reality a convention of representa- 
tives of all the important conservation 
organizations of the country. Here the 
great projects for protection and preser- 
vation of wild life are fully discussed, 
and plans are made for cooperative effort 
among all such organizations for accom- 
plishment of their purposes. 

The next session of the Conference will 
be the fifteenth annual gathering of this 
body, and will be held in New York City 
on December 3 and 4, 1928. The chair- 
man of the Conference is George D. Pratt, 
president of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, whose able administrative work 
and liberal philanthropies are known and 
appreciated throughout the entire country. 

Some of the organizations which have 
been invited to participate officially and 
which will present for the consideration 
of the next Conference major conservation 
projects in which they are interested are 
the following: the American Game Pro- 
tective Association; the Izaak Walton 
League of America; the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies; the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association ; the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners ; the Game Conserva- 
tion Society; the American Fisheries 
Society ; the Western Association of State 
Game Commissioners ; the American Wild 
Fowlers; the National Association of the 
Fur Industry; the American Game- 
keepers’ Society; the American Nature 
Association; the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey; the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries ; the National Parks 
Service; the United States Forest Serv- 
ice; the National Parks Association; Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks, and the 
Camp Fire Club of America. 

Conference sessions will continue for 
two days with evening sessions, and will 
be open to all persons interested, regard- 
less of their membership in any of these 
organizations. The federal governments 
of the United States and Canada and the 
various state and provincial governments 
will be represented by their fish and 
game officials, and many state and local 
game protective associations will have 
official representation. 

The Conference, in bringing together 
representatives of practically all groups 
concerned in a national or international 
way in the conservation of wild life, serves 
as a melting pot or clearing house for 
plans and methods, and results in more 
harmony and unity of action than could 
be accomplished in any other way. Con- 
servation of our wild-life resources is 
gradually assuming definite form as to 
principles and methods, due very largely 
to the deliberations and comparison of 
ideas of this annual Conference. 


MEXICAN QUAIL IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


IRECTOR Wade H. Phillips of the 
North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Industry has received very 
favorable reports of the introduction of 
4,000 Mexican quail, which were dis- 
tributed in that state last spring. Re- 
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ports from many sections indicate that 
the birds are thriving in their new sur- 
roundings, and that they have mated and 
reared broods of young. 

Game wardens and sportsmen who as- 
sisted in the distribution have kept close 
account of the birds in the localities where 
they were released, and have frequently 
checked up on them. It is believed that 
the introduction will prove highly suc- 
cessful and that the stock of quail will 
be materially increased thereby. 


SHEEP DIP REPELS DEER 


APTAIN Dave Dondero, in charge 

of the Division of Fish and Game 

Patrol in the Lake County, California, dis- 

trict, has figured out a method that he de- 

clares will keep deer from invading 
orchards and damaging fruit trees. 

It seems that a number of ranchers 
have complained that deer were damag- 
ing fruit trees.in their Lake County or- 
chards, and they wanted the right to shoot 
the deer. This being contrary to law as 
well as to the spirit of conservation 
and good sportsmanship, Dondero tested 
out the following scheme and found that 
it worked: 

Take a woolen garment and cut in 
strips four inches wide by six or eight 
inches long. Soak in pure sheep dip and 
hang one piece on each tree. A good 
method js to use wire about six inches 
long. Hang so the cloth does not come 
in contact with the bark of the tree. It 
is very easy to go over the orchard and 
resoak the cloths when they dry. 

Farmers who are bothered by deer are 
advised by Captain Dondero to try this 
method, as he claims it is much cheaper 
and more effective than spraying. He in- 
sists the deer are kept away from the 
fruit trees for six weeks with one soak- 
ing of the dip. 

There is much complaint in the Eastern 
States of deer browsing on fruit trees. 


The above method may prove to be a 
solution. 
SIX STATES HOLD 
CONFERENCE 
HE latest regional conference of 


fish and game officials was held at 
Rapid City, South Dakota, in July, and an 
organization was formed to be known as 
the Association of North Central States 
Game and Fish Departments, members of 
which are the officials of South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska and Montana. Other states will 
undoubtedly be added from time to time. 

The object of regional conferences of 
this kind is obviously to consider measures 
and problems of mutual interest, and to 
devise plans and methods of cooperation 
in the development of the work of the 
several state departments. 

Resolutions adopted at the Rapid City 
conference recommended cutting the Fed- 
eral daily limit of water-fowl to fifteen 
ducks and five geese; urged establish- 
ment of Federal feeding and resting places 
for migratory birds; asked that the Lacey 
Act be amended to permit Federal game 
wardens to examine the books of fur 


houses and to seize, confiscate and return 
to the states all game and fur illegally 
taken; deplored the tendency to monopo- 
lize lake shores and streams by clubs, and 
urged that measures be taken to preserve 
their use to the public; urged the desira- 
bility of uniform trapping laws and the 
granting of greater discretionary powers 
to the state game departments in the mak- 
ing of regulations for administering fish 
and game, and appealed to all sportsmen 
to cooperate with and respect the rights 
and wishes of farmers and landowners. 

Fred H. Hildebrandt, chairman of the 
South Dakota Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, was elected President; C. H. Nol- 
timier, president of the North Dakota 
Game and Fish Board, was elected Vice- 
President; and J. F. Gould, Game and 
Fish Commissioner of Minnesota, was 
named Secretary and Treasurer. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


RECENT issue of American Game, 

the bulletin of the American Game 
Protective Association, contained an in- 
teresting article by Leo A. Luttringer, 
Jr., of the Bureau of Research and In- 
formation of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, in which he described the 
methods employed in that state of devel- 
oping conservation sentiment through edu- 
cation. 

Methods employed include the use of 
traveling live bird and animal exhibits 
which are shown at fairs and other out- 
door gatherings, moving picture films, 
publication and distribution of bulletins 
and pamphlets, and numerous lectures 
given before sportsmen’s associations, 
schools, colleges, boy scouts and similar 
institutions. 

In California the Division of Fish and 
Game, in cooperation with the California 
Development Association, has _ recently 
inaugurated a traveling exhibit depicting 
the high Sierras and the mountain sheep 
in its characteristic habitat. This exhibit 
is the first of a proposed series on the wild 
life of the state. California also employs 
numerous other effective methods of carry- 
ing on educational work and is one of the 
leading states in the high quality of this 
service. 

Many other states are doing similar 
work, reference to which in detail will be 
made from time to time. 


HOW OLD IS A FISH? 


T might be doubted that there is any 

practical or certain way of determining 
the age of a fish. However, scientists 
have learned that a fish’s age can be de- 
termined by microscopic study of its 
scales, each year’s growth being indi- 
cated by rings, just as the age of a tree 
may be determined by the growth of its 
rings. No matter how small the scale of 
a fish, the telltale rings indicate its age. 

The state of Wisconsin, through its 
Geological and Natural History Survey, 
has undertaken a survey of the lakes 
and streams of the state, which will in- 
clude the collection of scales of 50,000 
sample fish. Sportsmen are invited to 
help in this survey by measuring and 
weighing their fish, taking samples of their 
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scales and sending same with their report 
to the survey. 

Prof. George Kemerer, limnologist, has 
announced the details of the survey and 
conditions on which cooperation is re- 
quested. By this survey it is expected to 
determine the rate of growth of fish in 
various waters and the factors which de- 
termine that growth. It is known that 
temperature affects the growth of fish, 
as in warm water fish are more active and 
consume more food than in cold water; 
therefore, the rings on the scales of the 
fish produced during the winter are more 
closely spaced than those produced dur- 
ing the fast-growing summer season. 


BISON TRANSPORTED TO 
ALASKA 


RANSPORTED _ successively by 

railroad, steamship and automobile 
truck, twenty-five head of Montana buf- 
falo were shipped to Alaska and liberated 
on a suitable range in the vicinity of Fair- 
banks during the recent season. 

This introduction of buffalo into Alas- 
ka is a part of the game restoration work 
being carried on by the territorial gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, and 
is the first attempt to introduce buffalo 
into Alaska. The animals were placed in 
individual crates and shipped by express 
the entire distance. After reaching Fair- 


.banks over the Alaska Railroad from 


Anchorage, they were taken by truck to 
the McCarty district south of Fairbanks. 
Here they were placed in corrals to 
remain until they had become accustomed 
to their new surroundings, after which 
they were to be given their liberty. 

The region seems to be well adapted 
to the grazing habits of buffalo, and it 
would appear that this attempt should 
be successful. Canada has had marked 
success in similar transplanting of buffalo 
into the Peace River district, where the 
climate is very similar. 


A NURSERY FOR FOOD TREES 


HAT is said to be the first 

nursery ever established in this 
country for growing berry-bearing trees 
and shrubs for free distribution to sports- 
men’s clubs and others has been estab- 
lished at St. Regis Falls, New York, by 
the St. Regis Paper Company. 

It is intended to supply stock from this 
nursery to sportsmen’s clubs and others 
for planting on reforested areas to pro- 
vide food for game birds, particularly 
ruffed grouse. The varieties of trees 
planted include mountain ash, hawthorn, 
sumac, wild grape, blueberry, nannyberry, 
hazelnut, beech, oak and maple. It is 
expected that within two or three years 
200,000 seedlings and transplants will be 
available for free distribution. 

The idea of this sort of a nursery was 
proposed by George A. Lawyer, former 
Chief U. S. Game Warden, now Manag- 
ing Director of the New York Develop- 
ment Association, who strongly urges that 
less attention be paid to changing open 
seasons, bag limits and other details of 
a minor character, and that more energy 
be devoted to restoration of cover and 
food, the establishment of refuges and the 
conducting of organized, systematic ver- 
min-control campaigns. 

This enterprise is in line with the poli- 


cies advocated by the American Game 
Protective Association and embodies what 
it believes to be the fundamental princi- 
ples necessary to an intelligent and suc- 
cessful administration of our game and 
fish resources. 


INJUNCTIONS TO PREVENT 
OIL POLLUTION 


VERY important decision has been 

rendered by the judge of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, California, 
which permits the issuing of injunctions 
to prevent the pollution of the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean by petroleum from 
oil wells. 

The case arose.in connection with the 
prosecution of sixty-seven oil companies 
of Huntington Beach, which were permit- 
ting oil to run into the ocean through 
natural drainage channels. These oil oper- 
ators will now be held in contempt of 
court in case they do not take steps to 
prevent such pollution of the ocean waters. 
The pollution condition at that point was 
particularly obnoxious for the reason 
that it spoiled extensive bathing beaches 
used by Los Angeles and Long Beach 
people. 

Such pollution, as is well known, also 
has a very detrimental effect on fish and 
all birds which come in contact with it. 
The case is of great importance, as con- 
ditions which prevailed at that point are 
duplicated to a less extent at many points 
along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts where 
the waters are polluted with oil from 
other sources and for which no effective 
method of prevention has been found. 


A PROPOSED LOUISIANA 
REFUGE 


HE last session of Congress was 

asked to appropriate $50,000 to aid 
in the establishment of a water-fowl and 
wild-life refuge in northwest Louisiana. 
The area to be included embraces three 
lakes and adjoining lands, embodying 
some sixty-odd square miles. 

The bill was introduced by Congress- 
man Aswell and a hearing was held, at 
which it was stated by Mr. Stanley C. 
Arthur of the Louisiana Conservation 
Commission that the area under considera- 
tion would have three very valuable uses: 

- 


as a constant habitat for such mammals 
as the opossum, raccoon, mink, otter, 
squirrels of several species, hares and rab- 
bits, foxes and deer; secondly, a summer 
habitat for a great variety of sylvan-lov- 
ing birds, such as the warblers, and as a 
regular resort for the transient migratory 
birds and those which winter there, both 
game and non-game. 

The migratory game birds, said Mr. 
Arthur, have always swarmed on these 
lakes and fed on the mast to be found on 
the shores and under the shallow waters. 
The coots are usually the first to arrive, 
with the vanguard of the wild ducks ap- 
pearing between September 15 and Octo- 
ber 1. The blue-winged teal are the first 
ducks to appear, followed by spoonbills, 
gadwalls and green-winged teal. Later, 
as a rule during January and February, 
the mallards and pintails swarm on the 
waters. Practically all of the ducks appear 
during the winter months in varying num- 
bers as regards species, some years one 
species being most prevalent and in the 
next year almost entirely absent. 

The wood duck is a permanent resi- 
dent, although its numbers in late years, 
owing to the drying out of the lake bot- 
toms in the late summers, has not been 
very plentiful. It is believed by the older 
and experienced hunters of the region 
that a constant water-level will cause a 
return of this bird to old-time haunts 
in old-time numbers. Hooded mergansers 
are characteristic residents of this region. 

As a winter resort for snipe and wood- 
cock, this area is perhaps one of the most 
noted in that part of Louisiana away 
from the coastal marshlands. This is par- 
ticularly true of the woodcock, whose 
numbers of late years have increased. 
Many of these birds have been found 
nesting in adjacent and suitable areas. 
With a constant water-level obtained for 
the area, it appears certain that a larger 
area of suitable probing grounds for this 
game bird will be created, and with the in- 
crease in food will come an increase of 
the birds. 

The area was formerly a paradise for 
plume hunters. All varieties of fish com- 
mon to Southern waters are found in 
these lakes, as well as a few alligators. 

Louisiana already has, including the 
Audubon Society refuge, some 260,000 
acres of marsh area which is maintained 
as sanctuary for wild life. 
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Rocky Mountain bighorn ram—peer of American big game 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





The Chub in the Spicks 


Hunting ducks on the Snake River in Idaho 


= UCK CLUB” has been defined, 

not by Webster, as a meeting 

place too far from civilization 

for a club, and too close to 
civilization for a duck. This word of truth 
spoken in jest does not apply to all the 
organizations of aquatic Nimrods in this 
broad land. Indeed, there are some that 
absolutely refute the rule—clubs so far 
from the beaten trail that the waterfowl 
congregate in large numbers, and the 
members assemble in small, select groups 

—a costly holiday for both gangs. 

Between these two extremes there is 
every range of duck club. I have person- 
ally investigated a few, and have talked 
with men who have been members 
or guests of others. Some paint rosy 
pictures of “the dawn comes up like 
thunder,” with hundreds of ducks; 
others recite dreary tales of duckless 
dawns and ditto sunsets. 

I have an Eastern friend who, by 
wonderful luck, excellent ancestors 
and a slightly better bank account, 
managed to wiggle into a hunters’ 
organization so exclusive that a 
president of these United States had 
been barred because his great-great- 
grandmama forgot to book passage 
on the Mayflower. The keepers of 
this royal club breed, feed and hand- 
tame the waterfowl nine months out 
of the year, and then turn them over 
to the sweet mercies of the members 
the other three months. 

“At the first of the season,” my 
friend told me, “it was like shoot- 
ing pet pigeons. Big, overstuffed 
mallards would come swarming 
around the blind, expecting to get 
their usual free lunch; and when I 
shot ’em, I felt like a murderer. 
Later in the season, when the home- 
guard was all killed or scared away, 
you could sit for hours and get 
nothing but a crick in the neck 
from watching the high-fliers.” 

The quotation marks are mislead- 
ing. -In substance, these are my 
friend’s remarks, but the idiomatic 
words are mine. Thought I had 
better add this bit of explanation to 
stave off a senatorial investigation 
on the subject of too free speech. 


By HAROLD R. HARVEY 


I have heard of other duck clubs that 
don’t care how your ancestors came across, 
just so you come across—handsomely. 
But when all is said and done, the proof 
of the duck pudding depends upon the 
caprice of the party of the first part, Mr. 
Duck; and he is a temperamental gentle- 
man who sometimes entirely ignores the 
fact that a great club has been named in 
his honor. Although a member of the 
very highest standing, he occasionally 
takes it into his flippant head to act as 
though he were posted; he ignores the 
open portals, and does his supping and 
lounging elsewhere. 


For this reason, there are good days 


Ed and Juno on guard at the Juniper Tree Blin 





and bad days at even the best regulated 
club. The Club in the Sticks is no excep- 
tion; but there is a saying in southern 
Idaho that “W hen shooting is bum, the 
club shooting is fair; and when shooting 


is good, the club shooting is A No. 1, 
top-hole, magnoleous.” And similar super- 
latives. 


I am not a member of the Buhl club, 
but I go down occasionally with one or 
another of the fellows. The regularity of 
these occasions depends solely upon the 
regularity with which I am asked. I pass 
up an invite just as I pass up a flock-shot 
at wild geese that glide into the blind 
head on; that is, I accept with a bang. 
d This goose business reminds me 

of the last time I was there. In the 
club-house before daybreak we 
doped out our line of march for the 
sunrise services. Some member of 
our party of seven—I believe it was 
P. C.—had a heavy hunch that the 
geese, if there were any around the 
islands this morning, would be 
roosting about midway in the first 
channel. His guess seemed as good 
as any; so in the misty gray half- 
light we single-filed through the 
brush for the ordained spot. 


HE couple of inches of snow had 

a good, or rather, bad crust— 
not thick enough to hold your 
weight, but plenty thick to crunch 
loudly underfoot. In the silence of 
that chill January morning each 
step sounded to our ears like an 
explosion. Down the slippery, noisy 
trail we attempted to tiptoe quietly, 
avoiding all brush alongside and 
branches underfoot. 

Stooping low, we crept to the 
top of the low ridge overlooking 
the narrow channel. No geese. Sev- 
eral ducks arose, but we had agreed 
beforehand not to fire at these lesser 
fowls until sure that no geese were 
anywhere about the islands. 

“Down!” some one whispered. 
“They're up by the juniper tree!” 

We dropped in a body, and crept 
back the way we had come until 
we regained the partial shelter of 
the low ridge. With intensified 
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caution we stalked toward Juniper Tree 
Point, something like a hundred yards up- 
river. Albert was heading the file. Doc 
followed, planting his big Hibernian feet 
as nearly as possible in the tracks of the 
leader. | was next, stepping in the same 
tracks. Harry followed me, and Ed brought 
up the rear, each walking in the broken 
snow. We were like a chain-gang without 
chains. P. C. and Bo had gone down the 
channel on a goose hunt of their own. 

About fifteen or twenty yards from 
Juniper Point the ridge flattens. Though 
the actual point of the island is screened 
by heavy brush and willows, there is an 
intervening strip sparsely dotted with 
brush. This was the danger zone. If we 
crossed it safely, we would sure get within 
good range of the honkers. 

Ducking as low as we could, each man 
picked out the best cover he could find 
and crept forward. Harry slipped up to 
my left and a few feet ahead. Albert and 
Doc had gained the shelter of the willows 
when I saw against the gray sky the de- 
parting line of flapping geese. 

“There they go!” I yelled. 

Harry was about five feet to my left 
and the same distance ahead. We both 
jumped to our feet simultaneously. I let 
fly with one goose-load. Harry took a 
high-wide-and-handsome leap to the left 
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before he joined in the salvo. I guess he 
figured that from the sound my gun was 
resting on the tip of his ear; or more 
likely he didn’t figure at all—just jumped. 

Our five guns banged away at the out- 
bound fliers, but nothing dropped save 
empty shells. The bombardment wakened 
all ducks in the vicinity, and we had a 
merry ten minutes welcoming all visitors 
with true Southern hospitality. During a 
lull, I pushed my way through the lous 
trail that leads to the tiny clearing at the 
extreme point of this island. It is Juniper 
Point Blind, taking its name from the 
gnarled juniper tree that grows or, rather, 
survives near by. 


D and Juno were already there. In 
the haste of getting away on this 
wild goose chase I forgot to mention Juno 
and Chum. They were the canine members 
of the party—both Chesapeakes. Juno 
owns Ed, and Chum holds title on Harry. 
“Hi!” Ed greeted me in a tall whisper. 
“Did you draw this blind?” 
Yeah. I got No. 14.” 

That’s another little detail I forgot to 
mention. For fear there are other essentials 
I have skipped and just to keep things 
straight, I’m going to go back and give a 
brief thumb-nail sketch of the expedition, 
including personnel. It won't be long now. 


An old drake mallard got in too close and tried to climb out 





At 5:30 sharp the gang gathered at 
the restaurant in Buhl for breakfast. On 
the first stool sat P. C. (Meredith), Mayor 
of Roseworth and manager of the Rose- 
worth Irrigation Tract—the life of the 
party. Next was Albert (Kliss), retired 
farmer, or maybe just a tired farmer; 
anyway, he’s living i in town. Harry (W il- 
son), the jovial jeweler, sat next. The 
fourth stool held Ed (Daly), the local 
flivver agent—still waiting for his ships 
to come in. Then came Doc (Murphy), 
our hard-boiled Irish medico, big of body 
and heart. Bo (my brother) and Yours 
Truly finished the line. 

The club has leased from the govern- 
ment a group of islands in what is known 
as the Big Bend of Snake River. It’s only 
nineteen or twenty miles from Buhl, and 
most of the road is macadam. Ordinarily 
it doesn’t require any Barney Oldfield 
work to go from bed to blind in an hour; 
but this particular January morning the 
road was a skating-rink of frozen sleet, 
and it was 7:30 before we arrived at the 
rim-rock. 

We planned on being back home for 
lunch; so all we had to pack down the 
steep trail was our guns and shells. That 
was plenty. The 45-degree path was like a 
toboggan chute. A cable is strung the 
hundred yards or so across the water to 
the first and biggest island of the group. 
A sturdy sixteen-foot boat is hooked to 
the cable as a ferry. It scooted us across 
in two quick trips. 

The little two-room club-house is only 
a few steps up the bank from the landing. 
Even with the delay on the road, it was 
still too dark for shooting. With the half- 
hour allowance before sunrise it was 
legally possible, but optically impossible. 
Some one built a fire in the stove, another 
lit the two gasoline lamps, and we all 
proceeded to hook up our artillery for a 
goose sortie prior to the routine duck 
hunting. 


“Let’s draw our numbers now,” Ed 
suggested, 
He brought forth the bottle. It is one 


of those leather bottles containing sixteen 
little numbered pellets, such as are used 
(so I hear) in that ancient and nefarious 
game of Kelly pool. The blind you get 
for the day’s shoot depends upon the num- 
ber you draw. Low number is stuck with 
the boat; that is, he wins the doubtful 
honor of clamping the big portable out- 
board motor on the unchained ferry and 
cruising down the river to pick up any 
casualties that elude the dogs. 


Fo ge was low with number three. 
I drew fourteen and, looking on the 
wall chart, saw that the Juniper Tree 
Blind was mine. The others spotted their 
blinds on the map. It was fairly light 
then; so we made our unsuccessful stalk 
on the geese, as I have related. 

“I drew number twelve,” whispered 
Ed. “I'll wade over to that third island 
as soon as the sky’s clear.” 

“Stick around,” I urged. “Plenty of 
room for two, and we can discuss the 
high cost of matrimony and shells during 
the—” 

“Duck!” That little word is one of the 
most powerful in the English language. 
It’s a plea, a command and a page of 
description rolled into one short syllable. 
Duck I did. Out of the up-river mists was 
winging a flock—big mallards, wings set, 
gliding right for us. About twenty-five 
yards from the blind they banked to the 
right, and we let ’em have it. I picked the 
leader with my first shot, got another right 
behind the one that Ed tumbled, and sent 
a third burst of shot into the gray sky in 
the general direction of the last fleeing 
form. Three birds lay on the water. 
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“Did you take the leader?” Ed asked 
as we filled our magazines. 

“Yeah.” 

“So did I,” said Ed. “Guess we had 
better get organized and avoid doubles. 
We only got three, and we should have 
at least four. 

So we divided up the flocks yet to come, 
which isn’t such a counting-your-chickens- 
before-they’re-hatched proposition as it 
sounds. 

Juno retrieved two of the birds, but the 
third drifted into the swift water before 
she got to it, a pick-up for the boat. These 
islands are strung across a stretch of wide, 
shallow rapids, and unless a dog is right 
on the job your casualties go “down the 
drink.” Below the islands, however, the 
river consolidates into one broad, deep, 
placidly flowing body and keeps this 
majestic dignity until it leaps in demoniac 
fury down Peter’s Rapids, some two miles 
below the club islands. 


D jerked up his gun and blasted a 
high single that I hadn’t even seen. 

It lit with a splash close to shore, and 
Juno was at the spot in a split second. 
The dog had hardly delivered up her 
charge when a little band of golden- 
eyes came whistling up-stream. They 
barely skimmed the water, but were a little 
too far away for anything but a luck shot. 
They whistled away into the fog, which, 
like a section of opaque sky, had dropped 
into the cafion. This was an unusual bit 
of freakish weather for our climate. It 


-lasted for perhaps twenty minutes, and 


then melted away as suddenly as it had 
come. A queer condition for January in 
Idaho. 

I could still hear the faint whistle of 
the departed goldeneyes when a band of 
fifteen or twenty mallards burst through 
the fog into vision. They were coming in 
easy, as though they’d flown a long way 
and had about decided to call it a day. 

“Let er go! 

Our first shots echoed as one, and we 
each dropped a bird. I blazed away at a 
single that wheeled toward me, and 
dropped him with the second load. Ed 
knocked each of his two with a clean shot 
apiece. I remarked that he was sure doing 
some fine shooting. 

“Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don’t. 
I take spells when I can’t miss, and then 
—then again I get a streak and can't hit 
anything. Come here, Junie; that’s a good 
dog.” 

She laid the duck in her master’s hand. 


The Club in the ‘Sticks 


“Go get the rest. Dead bird !”’ ordered Ed. 

She brought in two more birds and 
then sat down, awaiting further action. 
My last duck I'd dropped far out in fast 
water. Albert would pick it up after it 
drifted down into quieter water. 

There were three wooden decoys lying 
there in the blind. Ed broke them out of 
the crusted snow, and anchored them in 
the moderately still water in front of our 
station. This bit of advertising brought 
immediate results in the form of a mal- 
lard drake and hen. They slid in on us 
under cover of the island and started 
to breastup and settle—then saw me. 
I saw them at the same instant, 
and I don’t know which of us was 
the more surprised. 

I threw my gun to my shoulder, and 
before I pulled the trigger I knew posi- 
tively that I was going to miss that easy 
shot. Sure enough, I did, but stopped 
the drake with a second volley. The hen 
got away without losing a feather. 

While lighting my pipe I looked out 
across the rapids and saw, through the 
fog, a ship in full sail stranded in mid- 
stream a quarter mile or so toward the 
north bank. Her bellied canvas was 
browned and_ weather-stained. A_ be- 
draggled pennon drooped from her main- 
mast; the cordage hung loose. 

“Look ’t that ship!” I pointed with my 
gun- -barrel. 

“Sure looks like a schooner, but it can’t 
be,” said Ed. 

Of course, it couldn't be; no vessel like 
that ever sailed the turbulent Snake. It 
was an optical illusion, a mirage freak of 
this freak fog. 

Soon the business of the day became 
brisk and took our minds and eyes from 
the phantom ship. First, three teal whizzed 
over and brought us down to earth— 
though we didn’t return the compliment 
by bringing any of them down: A lone 
Barrow’s goldeneye whistled up the first 
channel. This was Ed’s alley. He took 
two cracks and missed both times. You 
could see the shot sprinkle the water 
behind the low flier. 

From down-river we heard the muffled 
“bom-bom-bom” of three shots and then 
two more in rapid succession. 

“The boys at the high bank.” 

I made no comment on this remark 
save a cryptic “Up-river,” and crouched 
lower behind the willows. 

Out of the fog three mallards were 
winging, westward bound but routed right 
over our blind. I spotted the®out-rider on 


my side, gave him a good lead, pulled the 
trigger, and felt that satisfying glow of 
a perfect high shot. Down he tumbled. Ed 
knocked one, too. Mine dropped in the 
open water; his crashed in the tangle of 
brush and willows just back of our blind. 

Juno did the water job with her usual 
efficiency, but we couldn’t get her inter- 
ested in the prush work. While we were 
threshing around in the jungle a whole 
flock of whistlers went over; so we left 
Moses in the wilderness and went 
back to our post. 

The bombarding down-river had 
stirred up the sleeping hordes 
on that stretch of peaceful 
water. The fog lifted as 
silently and unnoticed as it had 
come, and high in the gray sky 
we could see hundreds of ducks 
flying, wheeling, gliding in every direction. 
One thing I have noticed whenever I have 
been at these islands: there is very little 
flock-circling. Either a band comes in 
on you or they don’t. It is seldom that 
they circle around and around one spot, 
as they do in smaller bodies of water. The 
scope of territory here is so great that 
they choose a landing on the glide rather 
than by circling. 

One good-sized flock was lower than the 
rest and seemed headed our way. We 
kept our eyes on them. Two singles 
zipped over us unseen, but the big flock 
actually came within range; so we had no 
cause to regret our careless watch. We 
got two and one-half ducks apiece out of 
that bunch. The “half” was a straggler 
that both of us whanged away at. 






HIS burst of shooting warmed up 

the barrel of my gun, and it felt good 

to my ungloved right hand. The hoar frost 
on the brush was beginning to melt, but 
there was still a nip to the air. We lighted 
our pipes and let the fragrant tobacco 
mingle with the faint odor of nitro smoke 
that clung about. Twice we launched forth 
into that old controversy of twelve 
gauge vs. sixteen (I shoot the former, 
and Ed shoots the latter) ; but both times 
we abandoned words and resorted to deeds 
to prove the worth of our respective arms. 
At frequent intervals the muffled “bom- 
bom” of shots came from down-river. The 
boys there were evidently having their 
fun, too. I was watching a distant flock 
of specks and turned to see a big green- 
head slipping in straight for us. I fired 
point-blank. The momentum of the flight 
carried the big (Continued on page 64) 


Retrieving ducks out of the ice-cold water of the Snake put a curl in Juno’s tail 
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Ready to descend to the flounder fishing grounds on the bottom of the sea 


Milcusecies fi ss Deep 


Vost fishermen are compelled to await the pleasure of the fish, but the diver hunts them out 


ESCENDING through blue-green 
waters and spearing fish on the 
bottom of the sea is extremely 
thrilling and certainly an unusual 

way to catch fish. As a Navy diver I have 
often enjoyed this novel form of fishing, 
which is only one of the many fascinat- 
ing and exciting adventures of a deep- 
sea diver. 

The diving equipment used in the 
Navy is similar to that used in commer- 
cial work. The diver’s armor consists 
of a metal helmet to protect the head, 
a suit of canvas-covered rubber, and a 
steel breastplate which is attached to 
the helmet. He wears shoes with leaden 
soles to keep the feet down and the body 
upright. Lead weights also sink the diver 
to the bottom and prevent his rising from 
an overpressure of air from the air pump. 

A life and signal line of water-laid 
rope is used for lowering and raising the 
diver, and for the transmission of signals 
between the diver and his attendants. 
The diver puts on his armored suit, the 
air hose is secured to the helmet and the 
air pump, the pump is started, the helmet 
put on, and he is slowly lowered to the 
bottom of the sea. Here he can remain 
from one to six hours according to the 
depth of the water, the speed of the tide, 
and the character of the work. 

An air pump, operated by two men, 
supplies the diver with air while he is 
submerged. While under water each diver 
requires an attendant to hold his life 
line and air hose, both of which should 
be kept just taut, so that any movement of 
the diver may be felt. A standard series of 
simple signals are given by the diver on 
the life line and the air hose in 
communicating to the attendants above. 
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By ROMAN J. MILLER 


Licutenant Commander, U. S. N. 


The equipment includes a telephone in 
the helmet. On each foot the diver wears 
a shoe which weighs from sixteen to 
twenty pounds. Around his waist is a 
belt of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. The breast weights 
used in diving weigh eighty pounds. When 
equipped for deep-sea diving, a man and 
his armor weigh from three hundred to 
four hundred pounds in the open air. 

At certain depths this weight may ap- 
pear to thé diver as light as ordinary 
wearing apparel. Should the diver lose 
any of the weights, especially the shoes, 
while submerged, he would immediately 
become top-heavy, turn upside down and 
ascend rapidly to the surface of the water 
feet first, with unpleasant or serious con- 
sequences. 

The air which surrounds the human 
body normally on the surface of the earth 
exerts a pressure of about fourteen pounds 
to the square inch. When a diver descends, 
this pressure is increased to about one 
pound to the square inch for every two 
feet of submersion. At a hundred feet it 
becomes approximately fifty pounds to the 
square inch, which would be equivalent 
over the diver’s body to a weight of ap- 
proximately fifty tons. 

These tremendous pressures cause ex- 
cruciating pains, and unless applied grad- 
ually are beyond human endurance. The 
pressures must be intelligently counter- 
acted, or they will cause the diver to be- 
come the victim of a dreaded disease, 
known in the Navy as the “bends,” which 
may result in permanent injury or death. 
This peril, more than anything else, in 
my opinion, delays and hampers under- 
sea salvage operations. 

The “bends” are caused by the absorp- 


tion of nitrogen by the tissues and blood 
stream of the body. This absorption of ni- 


trogen, which is contained in the com- 
pressed air entering the helmet, produces 


bubbles in the blood stream. If the pres- 
sure is suddenly released, such as would 
be occasioned by a rapid ascent from the 
depths, paralysis or death would result. 
The pain experienced in descending to 
great depths is noticed first about the 
head, especially the ears, as though a sharp 
instrument were about to pierce the ear 
drum. The pressure often causes bleeding 
from the nose, ears and mouth. The pain 
can be relieved by rapidly swallowing 
the saliva. By proce eding slowly in making 
the descent a man becomes confident and 
soon feels at ease in the diving armor. 


HE constitution of the diver will reg- 

ulate the manner of his coming up. He 
shqild ascend slowly, at a rate of not 
over two feet every minute. This, of 
course, applies only to depths not ex- 
ceeding eighty feet. Greater depths re- 
quire more time in descending and more 
time in coming up. 

In ascending from very deep water, 
the diver should come up very slowly. 
Time must be given for his muscles and 
tissues to be relieved of the pressure of 
the condensed atmosphere. He must fre- 
quently stop for rest to allow the body 
to be relieved of the greater pressure 
acquired while working in the denser at- 
mosphere, or to bring into equilibrium as 
nearly as possible the pressure absorbed 
and the actual pressure of the water he 
may be resting in at that moment. 

It may appear to the lay mind that the 
occupation of deep-sea diving is not so 
fascinating after all, and is fraught with 








too many hazards to be considered as 
sport, or to be associated with pleasure 
of any kind. However, there is a brighter 
phase of it. My first dip, or dive, was 
made in a depth of about thirty feet in 
the waters of Narragansett Bay. Ideal 
weather prevailed. 

On first descending I experienced the 
pressure effect of the water, but only a 
slight pain in the ears, which was entirely 
relieved by swallowing rapidly. I felt a 
real thrill in descending for the first time 
through the blue-green waters in an ad- 
venture entirely new to me. It was a rather 
pleasant sensation, 


HEN I arrived on the bottom, I 

felt suddenly depressed by the pres- 
sure of the water. My suit was firmly 
pressed against my body, and I was held 
in a vise-like grip. This was caused by 
getting too little air. I signalled for 
more air, and the condition was soon re- 
lieved. The water was warm and sur- 
prisingly clear, and the bottom of the bay 
at this point was sandy in nature. 

As I moved slowly along I saw several 
flounders feeding a short distance ahead of 
me. When I approached, they did not seem 
greatly alarmed. They would swim only 
a few feet at a time and then remain 
motionless, partly concealed in the sand. 
At this moment I felt myself rising and 
was unable to remain on the bottom, 
despite my heavy diving shoes and weights, 
and drifted along on tiptoes, seemingly 
as- light as a feather. 

This was caused by the air exhaust 
valve on my helmet failing to operate. 
The diving suit had filled to capacity with 
air, which made me far too buoyant for 
the depth. By adjusting the valve on the 
helmet and signaling tor less air, I was 
able to regain my equilibrium. Just as I 
began to feel at home in my new sur- 
roundings I was hauled to the surface, 
and all too soon my first dip was ended. 

The diving instructor, old Jake Ander- 
son, allowed us to try our luck spearing 
the flounde rs, which were plentiful in that 
locality. This flat species of fish is more 
familiar under the name of sole. When 
feeding, it moves about very slowly. 

On my next descent I had an ordinary 
fish stringer on my belt and carried with 
me a steel hand spear with barbed edge. 
I saw outlined in the sand a large-sized 
flounder. Approaching cautiously, I ex- 
tended the spear gently above him and at 
the opportune moment thrust it down- 
ward and pinned the fish to the bottom. 


Memories of the Deep 





The author about to have helmet fastened on by the diving instructor 


In his struggle to escape, a cloud of sand 
arose, blurring the water for a moment. 

I secured the fish to my belt and looked 
about for another catch. In this manner 
I was able to secure a number of fine 
flounders and enjoyed for the first time 
this unusual and novel form of fishing 
in the native haunts of the fish. 

In the vicinity of Newport I dived for 
lost torpedos in ‘depths ranging from forty 
to eighty feet, and made my first visit to 
a sunken wreck. 


RECALL a visit to the lobster beds 

of Narragansett Bay. The lobsters 
of this locality are known for their size 
and excellent quality. When I descended 
among them, they first appeared greatly 
alarmed and scattered speedily in all direc- 
tions. I was astonished at the remarkable 
speed of which this creature is capable in 
the water, quite different from its slow or 
awkward progress on land. 

After first dispersing, however, they 
soon returned to satisfy their curiosity. 
One large creature in particular appeared 
bolder than the others and approached 
me in a defiant, threatening manner. It 
arose on its hind quarters and displayed 
its forceps claws with great energy. When 
I approached the creature, it would retire; 


Coming up from down below. Note air hose and metal breast plate 





but when I would retire, it would approach 
an equal distance. 

We kept up this game for a time. Fin- 
ally I succeeded in getting a small net over 
it and brought it to the surface with me. 
In this manner I secured a number of 
excellent specimens, and lobster a la New- 
port was the menu of the day. 

An interesting incident occurred to me 
while on the bottom of the sea near a 
far-away tropical isle. A school of gor- 
geously colored tiny fish had their home 
in an artistic cluster of rocks and were 
swimming playfully about. At one point 
a sort of basin was hollowed out. Radi- 
ating off from this at right angles were 
a number of holes in the rock, about six 
inches in diameter, into which the fish 
would disappear and reappear. 

I tried my best to capture some of these 
pretty little specimens but they evaded me 
every time and I had to give up the at- 
tempt in failure. They did not appear 
greatly alarmed at my efforts, however, 
and continued to swim about me in a 
cheerful manner. They, peeped in at me 
through a glass place in my helmet and 
opened and closed their tiny jaws in much 
the same manner as the fish in the aquar- 
ium of your own home. 

There also were a number of beautiful 
sea plants which, with the gorgeously 
colored fish among them, formed a scene 
charmingly beautiful. Occasionally the 
dark, shadowy form of some gigantic fish 
appeared through the waters, and would 
again disappear as mysteriously as it came. 

When a lad, I used to get a wonder- 
ful thrill listening to stories of deep-sea 
divers’ experiences of their hairbreadth 
escapes from the terrors of the sea—the 
man-eating shark and the gruesome devil- 
fish, or giant octupus. I now believe these 
stories to have been greatly exaggerated. 
My experience to date leads me to believe 
that the larger fish always keep a safe 
distance from the diver, seemingly in fear 
of his equipment. 


N one occasion, in the waters of 

Magdalena Bay, Mexico, I was in- 
specting the propellers of a battleship. 
Sharks were swimming about. I could 
observe them through the clear water for 
a considerable distance. One large one in 
particular was especially curious. He al- 
ways approached from the same direction. 
When within about thirty feet, he would 
turn like a flash upon his back and disap- 
pear instantly. (Continued on paye 70) 
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EDITORIAL 


Game or Politics—zvhich2 


AN a state department of conservation or a fish 

and game department with politicians at its head 

be operated as successfully as a department in 
the hands of experienced conservation authorities who 
have little in common with politicians ? Can a state de- 
partment under our political form of government be 
so far removed from partisan political influence that 
a program can be formulated and carried out through 
the years without fear of being upset by each guber- 
natorial election ? 

This problem confronts the sportsmen in many 
states. Several states have tried a non-partisan or bi- 
partisan form of administration. These states have 
succeeded best. 

Ohio has just passed through five years with the 
administration of the fish and game department in the 
hands of professional politicians. This experiment has 
caused nation-wide interest. The politicians have had 
a chance to do their best. The result is interesting. 

Ohio sportsmen have seen the Roosevelt Game 
Preserve of 15,000 acres of ideal grouse, deer, bear and 
wild turkey territory, purchased with sportsmen’s 
license money at a cost of approximately $100,000, 
turned into a riding park and tourists’ resort. The 
sportsmen bought it for a sanctuary to restore wild 
life to the forest lands of southern Ohio. Politicians 
turned it into a tourists’ mecca. A little zoological 
garden with guinea pigs, squirrels, raccoons, owls, 
hawks, coyotes and bears in cages entertain the tourists. 
Picnickers cook their wieners along the trails; horses 
can be rented to ride the bridle paths, and pop can 
be bought at the stands. 

After five years, the result is a petty zoological gar- 
den within an almost gameless forest. Game can not 
vote. Campers and tourists can. Today the name 
“Roosevelt Preserve” is far-fetched and out of place. 

Ohio has seen her game protectors called from the 
field for many weeks at a time to be used as carpenters, 
policemen and odd-job workers at the Ohio State Fair, 
leaving the game and fish at the mercy of poachers 
and violators. The protectors were not to blame. They 
followed orders and the policy laid down for them. 
Protectors were found distributing political campaign 
literature, although the civil service law forbids. 


HIO’S game protectors are underpaid. The 
sportsmen’s requests for salary increase for the 
protectors have been ignored, although the increase 
would have come from the sportsmen’s license money. 
Game-law violations have increased. Sportsmen are 
losing interest. Many are laying their guns and fishing 
tackle aside. Not a stream has been freed of pollution 
in Ohio during the political régime, although promises 
have been profuse. 
In 1927 the Ohio sportsmen saw the legislature pass 
a bill legalizing the transfer of a quarter of a million 
dollars of sportsmen’s license money to make up deficits 
in other state departments. The politicians did that. 
Preparations for court action by the League of Ohio 
Sportsmen to prevent the transfer halted the plan. The 
money remained intact. Various attempts to divert 
the license funds have been made in Ohio by politicians 
since the license law was adopted. Without a militant 
organization of sportsmen, the game fund would have 
been at the mercy of the politicians. 


What has happened in Ohio may happen in any state. 
The sportsman’s strength lies in organization. The 
politician is not to blame. He has only taken advantage 
of his opportunity. The sportsman is not to blame un- 
less he does not belong to a sportsmen’s organization. 
The system is at fault. Any system that makes it pos- 
sible for a fish and game department to be mixed up, 
dominated and controlled by partisan politics is wrong. 

The Ohio Division of Fish and Game is a branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, with no board in 
authority through which sportsmen may be repre- 
sented. The whole set-up is wide open to political 
manipulation. Such a system invites it. What Ohio 
needs is a bi-partisan conservation board or commission 
through which a non-partisan program for conserva- 
tion of all natural resources can be administered by 
officials who think conservation and who understand 
conservation needs. 


VERY state needs a bi-partisan commission. If 

your state does not have such a system, Mr. Sports- 
man, you had better set about getting such a plan 
adopted. Perhaps Ohio’s experiment has been well 
worth while to the nation, though costly to Ohio. 

So great is the demand in Ohio for a definite con- 
servation program that both the Democratic and 
Republican parties have placed in their platforms a 
plank advocating such a department. An organization 
known as the Ohio Conservation Council has come into 
being. It represents business interests, farmers and 
sportsmen, and speaks for half a million voters. This 
organization is drafting legislation to place before the 
General Assembly as the people’s program. 

The organized sportsmen of Ohio are taking a 
prominent part in the plans of the Council with a most 
unselfish and willing attitude. Ohio sportsmen have 
arrived at the conclusion that they want conservation- 
ists in charge of their affairs—not politicians. They 
demand officials recognized for their knowledge, ex- 
perience and interest in conservation and who don’t 
care a hang about politics, except from the view-point 
that the best politics any one can play is a non-partisan 
brand of good service and unselfish devotion. 

The message to the sportsmen of America is, 
“Organize!” Politicians think in terms of votes. Or- 
ganization means votes. There is no other way. Or- 
ganize with a clean, wholesome, outdoor program. 
Organize in cooperation with women’s ¢lubs, business 
interests and farmers’ interests. In this way, and this 
way only, can hunting and fishing be perpetuated. 
There is no other way to assure a program that means 
“more game and better fishing.” 

Word has gone state-wide in Ohio among sports- 
men and conservationists to support for office this year, 
regardless of political affiliations, only candidates 
who are favorable to a conservation program free from 
partisan politics. Conservationists are going to vote for 
candidates known to be friendly to such a program. 

The battle cry is, “Save Outdoor Ohio.” 
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Protective coloration makes the rock 
ptarmigan a difficult subject 


DISTINGUISHED friend of 
mine was moving his office not 
long ago. As he happened to be in 
the hospital at the time, I dropped 

in to see if I could be of assistance to his 
secretary in transferring his effects to the 
new quarters. When I entered the room, 
she was in the act of taking down sev- 
eral very fine still photographs of wild 
ducks in the air, which the gentleman in 
question had taken on various shooting 
trij Ss. 
“I'll pack those photographs in this box,” 

I offered, taking off my coat and preparing 
to make myseli useful. 

“Oh, no!” quickly returned the secretary 
with a knowing smile. “I’m going to carry 
these pictures over to the new place in my 
own hands. He wouldn't take a thousand 
dollars apiece for these. | wouldn’t take 
a chance on letting the movers handle 
them.” 

This man has shot ducks on about every 
shooting —=— in the United States and 
Canada. Yet | wonder just what value he 
would put on the mounted skins of any 
of the birds he has shot. Surely it wouldn't 
be at the rate of “a thousand dollars 
apiece.” And even though he might never 
be able to find a buyer for the photos 
at the suggested price, his valuation 
brings “home the fact that there is 
something very worth while in personal 

value to be gained from making photo- 
pero of your hunting and fishing trips. 


I once heard a_ well 
known artist say: “I 
always judge a man by 


the type of pictures that 


he has hanging in his 
home.” This can be ap- 
plied to sportsmen. lor 
if he is a real hunter, 
and “knows his stuff,” 
the chances are that he 
will have good - still 


photographs of his trips 


and the game he has 
hunted. 

In other words, it 
takes a much better 


hunter to get good photos 


of game than it does. to 
shoot it. While . satis- 
factory results can be 


secured with the average 
rifle at one hundred 
yards, the game must be 
one hundred feet or less 
to get good results with 
a camera. My best pic- 
tures of big game have 
been taken when the ani- 
mals were fifty to sev- 
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Still! Photographin 


Priceless records of that ‘best trip” are often lost because camera 


a few simple rules 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


enty-five feet from me, or even closer. 

To me, the making of game photos, 
whether stills or movies, is the acme of a 
sportsman’s accomplishments. It demands 
of the hunter a great deal more of every- 
thing that goes to make a successful shoot- 
er. To stalk an animal with a gun, wind 
and cover are about the only considera- 


tions. To stalk the same animal for the 
purpose 0 of getting a good picture of it, 
these considerations must even more 


carefully be observed. But also, the stalker 
must get a great deal closer to it, the light 
must be right, the animal must be in 
the open in proper relation to the back- 
ground, and the operation of the camera 
requires much more than a mere lining 
up of the sights of a rifle and pressing 
the trigger. 

The selection of proper still-photo- 
graphing equipment should be made with 
this always in mind: whether you intend 
merely to dabble in it as secondary to 
your shooting interests or to do it 
seriously. If dabbling seems to be your 
speed, for the time being at least, I ad- 
vise a reliable make of folding type 
camera that takes a 344 x 414 size picture. 
It should be a metal case job, as com- 
pact as possible, and carry a very goodlens. 

A camera of this size is about the max- 
imum that can be carried in the pocket 
of a hunting shirt or coat. A larger one 
must be carried on a strap-slung case 
hung over the shoulder, and is always 
dangling in the way when you least want 
it; while a smaller size does not produce 
so satisfactory a picture, and enlarging 
from very sms all negatives is not only un- 
satisfactory but soon becomes expensive. 
The 314 x 4% size is also suitable for 
making stereopticon slides. 

If you want to be assured of better 
results and do the thing in a more serious 
manner, there is nothing better than the 


graflex type of camera, of 4 x 5 size. 


A figure always adds interest to a scenic 





To be sure, it is bulky, and you will 
undoubtedly condemn the thing many, 
many times when you are trekking through 
rough country. But it does produce 
results. 

I have used a good many types and sizes 
of cameras on trips of a very wide range 
of variety, and taking ev erything into con- 
sideration I prefer the 4 x 5. When start- 
ing out on a long trip by dog team and 
sled i in Alaska, I have had to go over my 
entire outfit time and again to eliminate 
and cut down so that I would not have a 
single unnecessary pound. Under these 
conditions I have even gone without a still 
camera at all. But if I were to make the 
very same trips again, I assure you I 
would find a place for my 4 x 5. The com- 
pensation in satisfaction when using it is 
well worth the inconvenience in transpor- 
tation. 


O matter what kind of a camera_you 

decide to get, be sure that it is fitted 
with a very good lens. It is unnecessary, 
for general purposes, to get a lens faster 
than F 3.5, 

If there is a camera club in your city, 
you will not make a mistake in joining it. 
Most of these clubs have good equipment 
for developing, printing and enlarging, 
which you can use for practice, experi- 
menting or serious work. You also will 
meet a number of men who are past- 
masters in the art of still photography, 
probably making their living at it, and 
who, whether you want them to or not, 
may criticize your work. If they do, you 
may consider yourself approaching suc- 
cess, for these fellows seldom stop to criti- 
cize anything that has no merits. 

The next best thing along this line is 
to subscribe to one or more of the techni- 
cal photographic magazines. These con- 
tain articles on various phases of the 
subject and examples of what really good 
photographs look like. 
There are also some 
very good books on 
photography that will 
be of immense help to 
you. 

Another 
of learning just 
makes a good _ photo- 
graph is to study the 
pictures which appear in 
magazines and news- 
papers. Look at those 
which strike you im- 
pressively at the first 
glance. Note the ar- 
rangement of the sub- 
jects in relation to the 
background and _ just 
what the subjects are 
doing. Is there action? 
Are the subjects lined 
up in a stiff row, as 
though they were facing 
a firing squad; or are 
they apparently oblivious 
of the camera? 

A practical test of the 
good or bad qualities of 


good way 


what 
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Still Photographing 





An excellent example of the attractiveness of a silhouette 


a photograph is to ask yourselt, before 
reading the caption accompanying it, 
“What is this picture all about?” If you 
can guess in a general way what is told 
in the explanatory lines, it is a good pic- 
ture. 

These suggestions may seem a bit far 
removed from making satisfactory photo- 
graphs of your hunting and fishing trips, 
but they are not. The technical side of 
photography is very simple. All you have 
to do is use a wee bit of judgment as 
to exposure, diaphragm stop and lighting 
—and press the trigger. But that is only 
about one-tenth of the making of a good 
picture. It’s what the picture tells that 
counts. 

I have heard people say, “How lucky 
the photographer was to get that!” as they 
looked at pictures of jockeys in the midst 
of a bad tumble at a jump, or at the instant 
a racing automobile was hurtling its 
driver through the air in a bad spill. True, 
there may have been a lot of luck in get- 
ting the picture, but it is just this sort of 
shot that professional photographers are 
always striving to get. These men are 
always on hand at the spots where such 
things are most apt to happen, and watch- 
ing for them like a hawk for a field-mouse. 

If you are on a trip for tarpon, just 
for instance, the time to get your real 
pictures is not after you have gotten back 
to the dock or hotel, but at the moment 
when your partner has a leaping beauty 
on the end of his line. If you are on a 
pack-train trip through the mountains, the 
time to. be on the alert for photographs 
that wil) be most worth the effort is when 
the horses are fording the worst stream, 
or going along the most spectacular bit 
of trail high up among the rocks, or string- 
ing along the most picturesque part of a 
wooded trail. Train yourself to look for 
pictures, and no matter how much the 


effort or how tired you are, get busy. 


In taking photographs, always keep in 
mind the fundamental fact that it is a 
combination of lights and shadows that 
make them. A limitless expanse of calm 
sea and clear sky in a flat light, with the 
sun at your back, make about as uninter- 
esting a picture as can be found, unless 
you illuminate the sea part of it. A sail- 
boat with all her canvas up, in the same 
setting, makes the picture worth looking 
at. And if you let this same schooner 
circle you until the sunlight is striking 
the opposite side, and all the sails and rig- 
ging facing you are in shadow, and some 
big splotches of clouds are wished into 
the sky—then you can make a photograph 
that is worth raving about. 

I repeat that lights and shadows make 
the picture. Remember this even if you for- 
get everything else in this article. 


As every amateur makes the mis- 
take of believing that the only way to 
take pictures is with the subject stuck right 
out in the brightest sunshine that can be 
found and with Old Sol shining on the 

back of the photographer’s neck. And it’s 
about as hard to convince a lot ofthese that 
this is “all wrong” as it was to convince 
some of our ancestors that the earth is 
round and not flat. If you happen to be in 
this class, don’t take my word for it, but 
go out and expose half a dozen or more 
negatives and prove it. 

Make one negative in the aforemen- 
tioned manner. Then put the same subject 
in the shade of a tree, this time also with 
the sun at your back. For the third nega- 
tive, put the subject at the edge of the 
tree’s shadow and place yourself with 
the camera at right angles to the sunlight 
(cross-light). For still another, arrange 
your subject at the edge of the shadow, 
directly between yourself and the sun 
(using great care that the sun does not 
strike the lens) and give the picture al- 


most twice as much exposure. ‘hen you 
will be venturing into the real photog- 
raphy. 

Back-lighting a picture is not easy. If 
the rays of the sun strike the camera lens, 
it throws a ghost over part or all of the 
negative, and the exposure must be just 
about exact to produce the correct results. 
I have made no less than six different ex- 
posures at various times to get the correct 
effects on a picture of this kind, A general 
rule for such occasions is to “expose for 
the shadows and let the high-lights take 
care of themselves.” And if you are in 
doubt as to whether 1/25 or 1/10 of a 
second is the proper time at diaphragm 
stop F8, give the longer one. 

In instances of this kind—and all others, 
for that matter—always keep a record of 
some sort as to just what length of ex- 
posure and diaphragm stop you use. 
Otherwise you will just keep on shooting 
at the moon without approaching a place 
in your experience where you will know 
how to get the effects you are striving 
for. It is in the making of such photo- 
graphs as these that the reflecting type 
is worth its bulk and inconveniences as a 
traveling companion. With it you always 
know when the sun is shining into the 
lens, and by experience you can judge, 
without looking at the stop-marks, just 
how far to close the diaphragm 

All this may seem to have little bearing 
on making game pictures. But the number 
of actual game photos that you will make 
on your trips, as compared with the camp 
scenes, trail pictures and scenics, is ex- 
ceedingly small. And knowing each and 
all the artistic effects that are possible 
when you have complete control of the 
situation will help you take advantage of 
occasional possibilities of using them in 
the rarer field of your endeavors. 

Whether your trip takes you to the 
tropics or to the Arctic, to a land of 
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Good pictures of live game are always worth while 


swamps or desert sands, it is well always 
to take your photographic negatives in 
tins. These tins cost only a few cents 
apiece, and are good for many trips. They 


can be purchased from most photographic 
supply houses to accommodate any form of 
negative. They have slip-on tops and are 
sealed with adhesive tape, on which, after 
the boxes of plates or rolls of film are 
exposed, can be written a description of 
the pictures inside. An extra precaution 
for damp surroundings is to paint the tape 


with melted candle wax or shellac. 
If your trip happens to be to a very 
cold climate, it is well to leave all your 


photographic equipment outside or in a 
cold place at all times. If you bring it in- 
side a heated room and then take it out 
in the severe cold, many unfortunate things 
are apt to happen. The plates or films may 
sweat; the lens of your camera is almost 
certain to steam up, and wiping it off is 
apt to scratch it. Or the grease in the 
mechanism of the shutter or in the dia- 
phragm may congeal or freeze and throw 
= hone comp letely out of kilter. 

\s to the type of photographic nega- 
tives best to use, plates are quite generally 


considered a ba a of the most satis- 
factory results. They have the disad- 
vantage of being much he: — than other 


forms of negatives and are breakable. But 
they always lie flat and do not buckle or 
bulge at any point, which r6ll films and 
film packs often do, thus throwing a part 
of the picture out of focus. They are also 
much easier to retouch than films. 


UT films” are almost as good as 
plates, though they require special 
holders to get the best results and cannot 


always be obtained 
Film packs have the advantage of being 
light and compact, though they are 
ceptible to scratching and buckling if 
are not careful when pulling them into 
position. Roll films are the most conven- 
ient of all in so far as weight and bulk 
but they are the most 
satisfactory to develop. All the exposures 
must be given the same time in the de- 
veloping and fixing solutions, which may 
mean the loss of many good pictures. 
Every negative should have special at- 
tention in developing and be treated to 
bring out its best features 
is best for the 


sus- 


you 


are concerned, 


In any event, it novice 
to stick to one particular form of nega- 
tive, and even one particular brand or 
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speed. Also one developer if he is to do his 
own chemical work. And learn to know 
your tools. It is best not to venture into 
the panchromatic field, with its many 
filters and their fascinating effects, until 
you have thoroughly mastered the use of 
the common orthochromatic negative. 

If you decide to use plates, I would 
advise you to take a precaution that I 


have found a life-saver on certain oc- 
casions. This is to put away a good glossy 
print of every plate that is of value or 
interest. Choice plates have a very bad 


habit of getting broken, and it is a worth- 
while precaution to have on file a suitable 
print from which a duplicate negative can 
be made. I have even had “dupes” made 
of choice plates just as soon after they 
were developed as I possibly could. 

I do not make my own “dupes,” but have 
them made by the best man in New York, 
generally on cut films. Sometimes I have 
these dupe negatives made in 5 x 7 size. 


It is advisable to do your developing 
right out in the field, though I know from 
experience that it is far more convenient 
to wait until you get back home. There 
is very serious danger that your judgment 
of the quality of the light may not be so ac- 
curate as you think. This is particularly 
true if the country is new to you. 


J) be on the safe side, you had better 

develop at least a few of your nega- 
tives—enough to set you absolutely right 
as to the proper exposure to use. Do not 
depend on any trick exposure meter to give 
you this information. Get it in a more 
certain manner—by developing test nega- 
tives. To do this, make your tests in just 
the same manner that you are accustomed 
to work at home. From this you can judge 
just how much stronger or weaker is the 
value of your light. 

To check up on yourself and determine 
if you are composing your pictures in the 
very best form, select at random a bunch 
of prints. Take one at a time and, with 
sheets of paper, block off sections of the 
sides, top and bottom, framing the main 
subject of the picture. It may be that you 


have far too much foreground or too 
much sky to make the picture look the 
best. Or something on one side may de- 


tract from the main idea. 

Very often I block off parts of my 
negatives when making enlargements of 
them. Just as in editing a manuscript, very 
often eliminations should be made, though 
of course in photographs you can only 
eliminate around the edges. But this often 
helps to “make” a picture. 

The average person who looks at a 
photograph does not stop to analyze just 
why he likes it or why it does not par- 
ticularly impress him. It’s up to the man 
who makes them to figure all this out, 
and it is well worth the effort. 

Still-photography is fascinating. There 
is almost no end to new experimental 
fields into which you can venture as you 
gradually master the art. There is flash- 
light photography, which opens an entire 
new world to you, just by stepping into it. 
And it isn’t half so difficult or compli- 
cated as might be supposed. That’s true 
of most things. 

This field is (Continued on page 70) 


The kind of a picture that tells a story. And what a story! 
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HERE are, no doubt, 

naturalists, armchair and _ other 

varieties, who will tell you freely 

that the grizzly bear never makes 
an unprovoked attack on a human being. 
But I wouldn't care to make any such 
statement. I remember the fellow who, 
sitting in his cell, remarked to his com- 
panion, “They can’t put us in jail for what 
we did.” “Can't, huh?” his companion re- 
torted. “We're here, ain't we?’ 

The point is that if I went around telling 
people that a grizzly bear never makes 
an unprovoked attack upon a human being, 
I might sometime tell it to the wrong man. 
I might tell it to some chap who only had 
half a face, or perhaps some fancy paral- 
lel stripes down his back, where the down- 
stroke of a bear just tickled him. “You 


plenty of 


say a grizzly bear never acts that way, 
huh?” he would, no doubt, reply grimly. 
Sock! 


I remember a brief tale 
of the Kenai Peninsula. In a cabin was 
found a white man, dead, and, oddly 
enough, one arm had been jerked out at 
the socket. He was terribly torn and muti- 
lated. Dying, he had managed to write 
the word “bear,” and the discoverers 
readily back-trailed him and pieced out 
the details of a woodland tragedy. The 
man had gone to his spring after a bucket 
of water. A she bear had met him there, 
and had por ae him. If he provoked 
her, he had done so with his bucket— 
hardly the weapon that a sane white man 
would use to provoke a bear. This tale 
can easily be verified in Seward, Alaska, 
True, the bear in this case was an 
Alaskan brown bear, not the Canadian 
grizzly. However, as every bear hunter 
knows, the Alaskan browns are members 
of the grizzly clan; and if the term 
“orizzly” does not include all North 
American big land bears, the question is 
not worth discussing. 
Near the Babine Lakes, in British Co- 
lumbia, a man was found dead, mutilated 
and torn by a bear. Near by was a moose 
carcass on which a grizzly had been feed- 
ing; by his side, a bloody ax. Did not this 
bear make an unprovoked attack? No 
doubt the victim had shouted at the mon- 


To be serious, 





I do not care to make 
the statement that a 
grizzly bear will not at- 
tack aman unprovoked 


ster to drive him from 
the trail, but that he 
had assaulted him with 
the ax, whereupon the 
bear defended himself, 
is unthinkable. It is an 
insult to the intelli- 
gence of the British Columbia frontiers- 
men. 

A grizzly bear does occasionally make 
an unprovoked attack. If anybody wants 
to take the trouble, they can verify both 
the Babine and Kenai tragedies. I have 
not given dates and names because I have 
forgotten them. I can think of many places 
I would rather be than between an Alas- 
kan she bear and her squealing cub, pro- 
vided I had no rifle. 

A moose will occasionally 
unprovoked attack. A mountain lion, one 
of the most cowardly of all animals, oc- 
casionally does so. A wolf—that gray 
ranger of the outlands who has warred 
with man for a hundred centuries and who, 
at bitter cost, has learned man’s invin- 
cible might—has been known to do the 
same thing. Why should it be impossible 
in the grizzly, the largest of American 
carnivores and one of the bravest and 
noblest animals on the earth? 

Should a traveler in the North Woods, 
therefore, always carry a rifle? No more 
than he should live in a dugout to protect 
himself against tornadoes. An unprovoked 
attack from any wild American animal is 
so rare that it is not worth considering. 
It doesn’t happen once in a coon’s age— 
whatever that may be. 


OWEVER, do not think for a mo- 
ment that a grizzly is any one’s pet. 
He is a big, fierce carnivore, tremendously 
strong, formidable and bloodthirsty. He 
would attack in a moment if he thought 
he could make a go of it. He can break 
a horse’s back with one blow. The only 
reason that he does not assault every hu- 
man being that comes his way is that he 
knows better. He knows that his scepter 
has passed; that no more is he the mon- 
arch of the Wild, and that man is one ad- 
versary whom he may not conquer. 
As a matter of fact, the grizzly rarely 
attacks, even when provoked. I have shot 
and hunted a good many bears, and only 
once have I been charged by the wounded 
quarry. This one time, however, was mem- 
orable. Imagine dusk. The bare hills of 
Western Alaska. A guide that got tangled 
in the brush and was not on hand. A huge, 
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shaggy, snarling beast as big as a steer, 
as swift as a horse and as savage as the 
devil. He had caught sight of me in a 
little avenue between the thickets, and 
presently he reared—a gigantic thing like 
some nightmare beast from prehistoric 
times. He went down on all fours, growled, 
charged— But all that, as Kipling says, 
is another story. 

Usually a wounded bear will try des- 
perately to get away. This is true nine 
times out of ten. The tenth time, a hunter 
will find himself engaged with a howling, 
bellowing, snarling monster that will 
give him a tale to tell—a tale, by the way, 
which improves with age—for the rest 
of his natural life. And this tenth chance 
is what makes bear hunting the regal 
sport that it is. 

Of course, a bear, wounded or un- 
wounded, has no chance with a high-power 
rifle. A hunter is kidding himself if he 
says to the contrary. Even a dub can hit 
a bear at close range; even a nervous 
and timid man, like myself, instinctively 
points the end of the rifle at the enemy, 
and doesn’t begin to shiver and shake 
until afterward. A charging bear is 
easily turned. (Continued on page 71) 


A bear has no chance against modern 
firearms 
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With both hands full of po and pheasants, Perk should be pron 


og- lrotting in Maryland 


Where the game may be pheasant, 
quail or jack-snipe 


S ERE’S to Lee Le Compte and 
his ringnecks!” It was a good 
and merited toast, even if Perk 
did propose it and though T. D. 

and I pledged it in nothing stronger than 

sailor's coffee. We were three nervous 
shooting - at breakfast on board the 

Governor E. C. Harrington, bound across 

the nove Rad for the good old Eastern 

Shore of Maryland and an opportunity 

to get rid of the soul-destroying effects 

of one year of hard labor at our several 
desks. 

Down below, equally distributed over 
two automobiles, were five shooting dogs, 
a half dozen favorite field guns, and prac- 
tically the entire 1927 output of one of the 
largest of the American ammunition 
makers. There were quail dogs, woodcock 
dogs and snipe dogs, and T. D.’s big red 
Irishman who, we hoped, would be a 
sort of all-round specialist. So far, the 
Irishman had exhibited nothing more than 
a racial inclination to take the light-, 
middle- and heavy-weight titles, and he 
didn’t insist on a million-dollar purse or 

Hollywood contract between bouts. 

He appeared to be an animal who had 
decided all at once to come out from 
under a tremendous inferiority complex, 
and he announced his début every five 
minutes by tackling a fresh dog until the 
old Harrington echoed with the clamor of 
war. The yips, yaps, wailings and dog pro- 
fanity sounded, I imagine, like a mu- 
tiny on a Yangtze pirate junk. Finally, 
craving peace and breakfast, T. D. chained 
the red dog to a front wheel of a medium- 
priced sedan parked on the lower deck. 
Perk shut his four dogs in the other 
car, and we started toward breakfast. 
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A lady came on board at this moment, 
bringing with her one of those nameless, 
two-pound, asthmatic poodles. Red, seeing 
an opportunity for an extemporaneous 
shot at the feather-weight title, dragged 
the sedan half-way up the main foretop- 
gallant hatch and bit the seat of the 
poodle’s pants. Only the extraordinary 
suavity of Red’s master saved us. 


After T. D. had talked to the poodle 
lady for some five or six minutes in a 
bland and deferential sort of way, her 


color waned from a combative crimson 
to a coquettish pink and she acknowl- 
edged that from the first she had trusted 
him and in no way blamed him for Red's 
ferocious attack on her pet. She said that 
she felt sure it had been one of the two 
stevedores, pointing at Perk and me, who 
had said “Sic ‘im, boy!” 

Dog fights and breakfasts finally out of 
the way, we sat around the table and dis- 
cussed pheasants. It was at this point that 
Mr. Le Compte’s name and accomplish- 
ments entered the conversation. This 
genial gentleman and sportsman, the State 
Game Warden of Maryland, had much to 
do with the pleasures that we anticipated 
from our holiday. 

He it was who realized that in the heavy 
thickets, vine-grown runs, grain fields and 
wide sedgy river swales of the Eastern 
Shore there was a close approximation of 
2 pheasant heaven. The birds that he in- 
troduced into this paradisiacal spot throve 
and multiplied and added one more game 
species to the long and varied list that 
makes that particular region most inter- 
esting to anyone who loves a dog and a 
shotgun. 

In 1926—for this is no melancholy tale 


By 
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of the wonderful shooting of forty years 
ago—we three had gunned this district for 
quail, snipe and woodcock, and had been 
much distressed and agitated by ringnecks 
that got up all around us every time we 
crossed a field. The birds were every- 
where—and the season was closed. This 
year it was to open, with a daily bag limit 
of two pheasants and a season limit of 
six. 

At noon we arrived at our gunning head- 
quarters. Inasmuch as the season on pheas- 
ant, quail and woodcock would not open 
until the following morning, we had the 
afternoon free for the purpose of squat- 
tering around the muddy flats and river 
edges for jack-snipe. Now there is a bird 
not readily to be spared from our cata- 
logue of feathered game, and I do not 
deem it an insupportable hardship to walk 
up jack-snipe with a well-balanced twenty 
in my hands and a couple of dozen chilled 
9’s in the pockets of my jacket. 


IKE everything else, apparently the 
jack thrives on the fat lands of the 
Eastern Sho’. We put up three snipe from 
a wet field drain not fifty yards from 


the house, and then went out upon a 
wide sedgy marsh which, bordered by 
sage and wild-rose bushes, lay almost level 


with the quiet surface of the river. We 
were among the scraggly rose bushes 
when there came a sharp succession of 
sounds that brought us up in our boots. 

The disturbances resembled those small 
but infinitely menacing noises that an 
alarm clock makes just before it roars 
into full voice at four o'clock in the 
morning of a good ducking day. Ker—ick! 
Ker—ick! Ker—ick! Ick! Ick! Not ,ten 








feet away a noble cock pheasant rocketed 
aloft, every gaudy feather burning bronze 
or silver or cobalt blue in the sunshine. 

Instinctively every gun came up and 
then came down again. The cock, unshot 
at but still protesting a nervous crisis 
just passed, turned his flamboyant sails 
for the farther bank and disappeared. 

Six snipe were dredging among the tus- 
socks a few yards from solid ground. 
When we moved to follow them up, T. 
LD. nearly stepped on a pair of ringnecks 
—a big, lusty, glowing cock and his dainty, 
sober-hued hen. 


- Y grit and grab and hokey,” T. D. 

swore when these alsohad passed from 
view. “How much does one have to stand 
from these reckless birds? If one of those 
brutes should get his rudder jammed, he'd 
be a menace to the community ! They don’t 
fly so darned fast as I had expected, 
however, and I'll bet a box of quail loads 
that I get my limit on this trip. But what 
a slaughter it will be! What a slaughter 
indeed! These birds are more than half 
tame !”’ 

A very large proportion of this pre- 
season sympathy for the introduced pheas- 
ant is wasted. Until the first day of the 
open season he looks and acts like a tame 
bird, and not a particularly witty fellow at 
that. In his shallow eye, as he steps across 
the dooryard or watches you from the 
roadside ditch, you detect a cruel and fool- 
ish pride and arrogance, but almost none 
of that swift intelligence which gleams in 
the eyes of a black duck or a quail. 

From this fact and also observing how 
carelessly the unsophisticated birds ex- 
pose themselves, the gunner who has never 
hunted the introduced pheasant concludes 
that the total profits of ten years of propa- 
‘gation and planting will be ruthlessly 
wiped out on the first day of the first 
open season on ringnecks. But the pheas- 
ant, for all his confounded stupid pride and 
blatant, arrogant composure in close sea- 
son, has a large sackful of tricks that has 
been passed on to him from generations 
of shot-at ancestors. 

The tears you would shed for this be- 


trayal of the innocent had better be saved 
for the tragedy of your own blistered 
heels. Many a_ good 
sportsman, after his first 
day with the guileless 
ringneck, has returned 
that night to his home 


wearing a coat of swamp 
muck and a look of in- 


tense surprise. 
During the remainder 
of the afternoon, we 


picked up a neat bag of 
jack-snipe, and we 
Aushed a full dozen of 
pheasant. None of these 
“furriners” rose more 
than ten good paces 
from one or another of 
our party. I began to 
feel a touch of this maw- 


kish, sentimental sympa- 
thy myself. 

We returned to our 
quarters, and we _ ate, 
smoked, slept and ate 
again, and lo, it was the 


morning of the first day. I should like to 
tell you of the things we ate and of how 
we ate them, and of a host and hostess 
who possess that heavenly gift of gra- 
ciousness which is the real sublimated es- 
sence of hospitality. How they contrive 
to make you feel that your presence with 
dogs, guns, boots and appetites has not 
laid the added weight of a chokeberry 
pit on the tasks and resources of that 
generous place! And how you finally come 


Bog-Trotting in Maryland 


to observe that you have the comforts and 
consideration extended to an _ honored 
guest, with none of the embarrassments 
common to this formal status. 

During breakfast a terrific uproar sent 
both dog owners in a rush to the back- 
yard, They came back grinning. 

“My Irishman again!” T. D. explained. 
“He started another pogrom. Tried to lick 
both the farm dogs this time. I begin to 
wish I had left the pup at home. Say the 
word, Perk, and I'll tie him up.” 

“No, don’t do that! Take him along, 
T. D. He won't bother my dogs,” Perk 
assured him. 

But Red, who was nothing but a young- 
ster, knew very little about quail as yet, 
and he slammed two front feet, each as big 
as a pie plate, smack into the first covey 
of birds that Billy found in the brier- 
filled ditch back of the barn. Then he 
wanted to lick Billy because Billy gave 
him a nasty look. He found and flushed 
the next covey without assistance from 
any one, and the birds popped into the 
impenetrable middle of a wet swamp with- 
out a shot. In an hour the red dog had 
successfully gummed things up for the 
whole party, and T. D. was flushed to 
the ears and apologizing and perspiring 
freely. 

So far we hadn’t put up a single pheas- 
ant. We were now working the broom- 
sedge that edged a field where the ripened 
corn stood in plethoric shocks. The four 
quail dogs were ranging the sedge. I saw 
the disgraced Irishman turn suddenly 
from a wild, impulsive dash and, lightly 
as a cat, trail through the ribbon of tall 
grass and go steadily out into the marsh. 


AVING shot a few pheasants, I had 
my companions at a disadvantage, 
‘or I knew these signs. Promptly and to 
the delirious amazement of Perk and T. 
D., I followed the red dog at a stiff 
trot out into the mud, cattails and bul- 
rushes. Red gave me one comradely glance 
of understanding as I came up with him, 
and continued his course around muskrat 
houses and across canals and over bogs 
where there was not enough cover to hide 
a jack-snipe. 
“Drown him while you’ve got him out 





A typical scene along the Eastern Shore 


there!” yelled T. D., 
the spectacle. 

3ut Red and I hung on until, with a 
roar and a clatter and a rattle like the 
voice of a machine gun, a splendid, great 
cock pheasant went into the air some 
twenty yards in front of us. The little 
20-bore, so light and dainty that few 
would guess its true ranging power, 
dropped the big fellow with a stiff load 
of sixes. Muddy and elated, we waded 


much amused by 


back) through the marsh to firm land. 

In a negro’s frost-stricken garden we 
found, two more cocks and a hen. The 
birds had been feeding on the seeds of a 
dozen or so derelict watermelons. Billy 
got one of the birds to lie for him and 
stood him nobly. As we came up, expect- 
ing quail, the Chink burst up through a 
thicket of bean poles. Perk downed him 
in a whirl of bright plumage and tallied 
his first pheasant. Two other birds ran 
far out into the marsh and, from a dis- 
tance trebly safe, rose and sailed away 
across the river. 

For the time being quail were forgotten, 
and dogs and men went into the tall grass 
in an attempt to rout out more of the 
prized species. Three or four birds ran 
out ahead of us and flushed wild. Then 
Perk, ploughing through a clump of cat- 
tails, flushed a big fellow that he was 
unable to see, owing to the head-high 
tangle. The bird, however, crossed nicely 
in front of T. D., who doubled him up 
with his right barrel. 

We had to drop the business for a few 
minutes while we went ashore to help 

3ird with a covey of quail she had found 
in a brier patch. We were soon back in 
the marsh grass again, and Perk got 
another bird down. 

About this time I caught the Irish- 
man gazing up at me meaningly with his 
brown eyes. It was not a leer, for gentle- 
men do not leer, and Red was a gentle- 
man born and bred, though with a taste 
too much, perhaps, of the cavalier’s relish 
for a merry fight. It was just a per- 
fectly dignified eye message, such as one 
reserved gentleman of the Auld Kirk 
might transmit to another after a long 
and droughty sermon. 

When I started toward him, he flipped 
his plumed tail appreciatively and led the 
way across an asparagus bed. The deli- 
cate fronds of the dead plant formed a 
thick concealing mat, through which Red 
plunged with scarcely a pause. I fol- 
lowed, crashing through the brittle stuff 
and scattering the red berries in my 
haste to keep within range of the dog. 

Back and forth across the field we went, 
and still no pheasant. Then Red cut sharp- 
ly out through a thicket and headed again 

for the marsh. We tore 
through a fringe of 
alders, through a wider 
belt of dense, baffling 
grass, and out among 
the familiar tussocks 
and the .rich, soft mud. 


UST when it ap- 

peared that we would 
have to drop our landing 
gear and tread water, 
and at the moment when 
a faint suspicion came 
to me that Red, with 
his County Kenny pug- 
nacity, might also have 
inherited a  Corkish 
humor, our bird went 
up. He jumped from the 
very farthest tussock 
between us and_ the 
water, but instead of 
crossing directly he 
whirred away at a slow 
angle that followed the muddy shore line. 

The first barrel was a miss, but I wish 
that the man who made the gun—bless 
his painstaking soul—could have seen at 
what distance the left barrel of the twenty 
smote that lusty bird. I gathered him, 
wallowing in the mud and water to do 
it—a big fellow with a tremendous tail 
and wicked spurs a good half inch in 
length. How he had managed to race 
through three (Continued on page 62) 
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The beast seized Morgan and whirled him aloft in her trunk 


HETHER the lion, elephant, 

rhino or buffalo should be en- 

titled “king of beasts” has always 

been an among 

hunters. Each bases his candidate's claim 
on man-killing capacity. To me this has 
always seemed illogical. The mamba and 
the cobra are remarkably efficient as man- 
killers, but no one has ever claimed king- 
ship for either. It would seem that human 
egotism induces man to seek consolation 
for defeat by the animals he hunts in exalt- 
ing those which most frequently defeat him. 
Apart from danger to the hunter, how- 
ever, and fully recognizing that there is 
no supreme ruler among animals, the ele- 
phant is undoubtedly “king of the forest.” 
No animal that lives can attack him suc- 


open question 


cessfully; neither dense bush nor great 
rivers can stay his progress, and speed, 
strength, wisdom and courage he pos- 


sesses in abundance. 
Many years ago I embarked on my first 
elephant hunt in company with an Irish- 


American, one of those bad boys” a 
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reputable English family sometimes exiles 
for its greater peace of mind. With us 
was a third white hunter named Ted Mor- 
gan. This hunt took place in a district 
very close to the Katanga border. Leaving 
camp at daybreak, we found fresh spoor 
at a large “pan” a few miles away. 

The Irish-American, whom I will call 
Jack Murphy, gave his opinion that the 
beasts had left the pan after midnight. This 
he deduced from the fact that there were 
dew traces on the under side of leaves 
broken off by the elephants, and as dew 
had not formed until after midnight these 
must have been broken off after that hour. 

The spoor showed that three bulls had 
drunk and that two were exceptionally 
large ones, likely to be worth following 
for the ivory they carried. The natives 
named a pan forty miles away on the route 
the bulls had taken as being the next 
water. We were probably six hours be- 
hind the gray giants; but as there were 
several feeding grounds en route, where 
they might tarry, we hoped to come up with 


them long before they reached the pan. 

Having drunk during the night, ele- 
phants will frequently stay on feeding 
grounds and sleep during the hot hours. 
Their journeys to water are made at 
night, especially when they have to go a 
long distance. Once headed on that quest, 
they will cover sixty miles without pause, 
in about ten hours if necessary. 


FE had traveled perhaps ten miles 

when one of the water-carriers gave 
a startled yell and sprang aside, letting the 
calabash of water fall from his head to the 
ground. Wheeling swiftly, we three white 
men were just in time to see our head-boy 
raise the shotgun he carried and blow 
the head off a vicious-looking green mam- 
ba, which hung suspended from the branch 
of a tree under which the water-carrier 
had almost passed. 

This incident was unfortunate not only 
on account of the lost water, but because 
we feared the gunshot might alarm the 
‘phunts if they were anywhere within two 
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miles. Although the great beasts are nearly 
blind, they are very keen of scent and 


hearing. Our fears were, unfortunately, 
well founded. A mile farther on we found 
that the spoor diverged from the broad 
trail we had followed and wound aimless- 
ly hither and yon among the trees. Yet 
net aimlessly, for bark with the sap still 
wet hung in strips from the trees, and tall 
saplings broken off short showed that 
the elephants had fed on their leaf-crowned 
tops within the hour. 

On every side, too, were broken sap- 
lings and trees, peeled-off bark, dead and 
dried and old, which proved that this was 
a favorite feeding ground. The forest kings 
are destructive and wasteful feeders. A 
wide range and a specialized diet im- 
munize them from the hunger. which 
teaches economy. Of the bulls we followed 
there was no sign, but a mile farther on 
we found their tracks on the elephant 
trail again. Longer strides and deeper de- 
pressions showed an accelerated pace. 

Jack cursed with heartfelt fluency and 
said: “We pay for that damned shot with 
another thirty miles’ walk before dark. 
What do you chaps say? Go on, or go 
back?” 

Ted Morgan answered: “If my bank 
balance were more robust, I'd say go 
back. But it’s very anemic at present, and 
‘money from home’ is still six weeks away. 
I vote for the ivory!” 

With this I agreed, as my own balance 
was defunct and “money from home” never 
came my way. So we proceeded. But it 
was three weary and exhausted men who 
arrived at the Malundi pan in the star- 
light that night, and our six boys were in 
little better shape. Having taken water 
and washed, we retired two miles into 
the forest and camped, making a meal 
of dry bread, biltong (dried meat) and 
water. This and one blanket each were 
all the impedimenta Jack allowed on the 
elephant trails. 

Ten miles before reaching the pan, the 
spoor of the bulls had turned into the 
forest, but we were bound to push on to 
water, and we knew that sooner or later 
they would come to the pan. It was the 
following night before they did so, and 
had I not shot a sable antelope five miles 
from the pan we should have slept with 
empty stomachs on the second night. Nat- 
urally, we dared not shoot near the water. 

During that second night, shrill trumpet- 
ings in the direction of the water told us 
that more than our three bulls had arrived 
there. On examination at dawn, we found 


On the : 
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Trail 


A real thriller—the third of the Man-Killer Series 


that a small herd, including cows 
and calves, had watered during 
the night. They had gone in a 
direction opposite to that of our 
home camp, but we stuck 
grimly to the trail, and this time 
we were more fortunate. y 
About noon, Jack caught 
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my arm and pointed ahead, at the same 
time warning the ore to halt. Peering 
through the trees, I discerned a motion- 
less gray shadow about a hundred yards 
ahead, then another, and another, until I 
could count six. 

Jack whispered: “Wait here while I 
scout around and place the herd.” 


ITH two of the natives he disap- 

peared silently among the trees, and 
for half an hour we saw him at intervals, 
appearing and disappearing, as he prog- 
ressed in a wide circle ahead of the ele- 
phants. When at last he returned, he said: 
“T have counted twelve, all ahead of us, and 
the wind is in our favor. But the big bulls 
are on the other side of those six cows 
you can see. We must pass them to get at 
the bulls. Risky! But it can’t be helped!” 

Following him cautiously, with two of 
the natives, we at last outflanked the cows 
and four half-grown calves beyond them. 
Finally we discerned the bulls. They stood 
asleep on the farther edge of the clearing, 
about thirty to eighty yards apart. 

Halting me about thirty yards from the 
nearest, Jack said: “When I raise my 
rifle above my head, aim at the height of 
the shoulder but a foot or more behind it. 
Count ten and then fire. When they stam- 
pede, don’t move!” Then he took up a 
position about the same distance from the 
center bull, while Ted Morgan worked 
his way over to the right. 

Standing with taut nerves waiting for 
the signal, surveyed the mighty bulk 
ahead of me, and my rifle seemed a puny 
weapon to deal death to such a giant! 
Perhaps no more than five minutes elapsed 
before the signal came, but to me it seemed 
hours. Then Jack’s rifle went aloft, and I 
leveled and aimed, concentrating all my 
attention on the matter in hand. 
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But I had only reached eight in my 
mental count when the report of a rifle 
shattered the echoes—Ted Morgan’s, it 
transpired later—and without more ado I 
pulled the trigger just as the huge 
bulk ahead started into life, and a great 
trunk whirled skyward. It was lucky I 
did so, for five seconds later I was too 
paralyzed by the pandemonium of sound 
to move! 

The silent forest suddenly echoed an 
infernal tumult. The air vibrated with 
furious screams and trumpetings. Well- 
grown saplings and trees crashed to earth 
in all directions as they collapsed before 
the impact of the giant’s rush, while the 
earth shook and trembled with the thunder 
of the living avalanche before which the 
forest seemed to bow in all directions. 


ACK’S advice not to move seemed 

superfluous. I wished ardently to do 
so, and that swiftly. But to me the forest 
was filled with crashing forms, and there 
seemed no avenue of escape from that 
furious cyclone. So I stood dazed and 
breathless, and prayed that the spot I oc- 
cupied might not be in the gray giant’s 
path. 

Amidst the uproar I heard two rifle 
shots, but these I scarcely noted. I was 
only conscious of screaming, gigantic 
forms whirling past me, to the accompani- 
ment of crashing trees and bush. Then, 
as the tempest of sound receded, a hand 
fell on my shoulder, and Jack’s voice said: 
“Wake up, lad! Don’t let the rumpus scare 
you. Give me a hand with Ted! He's 
hurt !” 

A hundred yards away Ted Morgan lay 
groaning. On examination we found his 
right leg and two ribs broken. It appeared 
that a cow directly in his rear had charged 
down upon him (Continued on page 68) 
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Two young pronghorn antelope bumping heads on the Montana plains 


Pronghorns of the Prairies 


West in countless thousands 





Once they ranged the 


MERICAN antelope, or pronghorns, 


were legally hunted in the state 
of Wyoming last October for 
the first time anywhere in the 


United States in about twenty years. ive 
years ago conservationists said that the 
antelope were facing extinction. Since 
then they throve so well in Wyoming that 
they actually became a menace to farmers 
and the state resorted to hunting as a 
means of reducing the surplus bucks. 

The game was hunted on special permits, 
of which 500 were issued. Had the num- 
ber been 5,000, they could have been 
quickly sold, according to Game Commis- 
sioner Bruce Nowlin. Each permit brought 
the state $50. Men surfeited by moose and 
deer and bear eagerly took the oppor- 
tunity to hunt, probably for the last time, 
this swiftest of animals, this traditional 
inhabitant of the Western plains. 

The pronghorn—that is the name given 
the American antelope (Antilocapra ameri- 
cana) by the plainsmen, who regarded him 
sometimes with tolerance and sometimes 
with impatience—was always a running 
mate of the buffalo. In those early days 
he was everywhere that the buffalo was 


and many other places besides, for his 
range was double the area of the buffalo 
range. 


He would graze right in among vast 
numbers of the buffalo; they were appar- 
ently fast friends. And he outnumbered 

e buffalo in the days when buffalo were 
most numerous. The more exact plains- 
men say that there were two antelope to 
every buffalo. As there were about thirty 
million buffalo, there must have been fifty 
to sixty million antelope. 

Where have they all gone? From 1922 
to 1924 the United States Biological Sur- 
vey made a census of the existing antelope 
in America. This census was a warning. 
It showed that the antelope were being 
exterminated, that only 26,604 were ex- 
tant in the United States, that the yearly 
rate of diminution was high, and that it 
was mathematically possible to name the 
last of the 


year when the pronghorns 
would go down. 

The antelope in this country are con- 
fined to the sixteen Western States. These 
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By CHARLES B. ROTH 


states, with the number of antelope living 
within their borders when the government 
census was taken, are: Arizona, 651; Cali- 
fornia, 1,057; Colorado, 1,233; Idaho, 
1,485; Kansas, 8; Montana, 3,027; 
Nebraska, 187; Nevada, 4,253; New Mex- 
ico, 1,682; North Dakota, 225; Oklahoma, 
23; Oregon, 2,039; South Dakota, 680: 
Texas, 2,407 ; Utah, 670; Wyoming, 6,977. 

I have been in correspondence with 
these antelope states to learn how the ani- 
mals have done in the past three years— 
whether they have increased or gone back- 
ward. I find discrepancies between the 
state and the government estimates, the 
states in most instances claiming far more 
antelope than the census showed. 

For instance, the report of the Biologi- 
cal Survey recommended the establishment 
of a Federal antelope refuge in the south- 
western corner of Oregon to conserve a 
herd of two thousand antelope there. How- 
ever, the State Game Warden contends it 
has 16,000 to 25,000 antelope instead of the 
2,039 given by the census. There is also a 
difference in opinion as to the number of 
antelope in Wyoming. The State Game 
Commissioner declares there are closer to 
15,000 antelope than the 6,977 credited by 
the government census takers. 

Some of the other states have grievance 
against the government for misrepresenting 
their antelope inhabitants nearly as bad. 
Here are figures given by the state game 
departments: Montana, 5,210; California, 
several hundred; Colorado, 2,000; Ari- 
zona, 1,000; Utah, 500; Idaho, 3,200. 
Whether these figures are accurate or 
whether they are guesses, made high pur- 
posely to advertise the efficiency of the 
game departments, I do not know. 

The vast herds of antelope followed the 
same trail as the buffalo herds. Market 
hunters took their toll, settlers lived for 
months on their meat, sportsmen shot 
them for sport, fiends shot them for fun, 
and predatory animals waged relentlessly 
the old, old struggle. Where once there 
were antelope in hundreds of thousands 
they disappeared altogether. Here and 
there would be left a small band. It would 
grow smaller each year, as more lands 
were fenced and more miles of highway 


built. The coming of man spelled finis. 

The open season in Wyoming may mean 
that the antelope is winning in the struggle 
to come back. Naturalists hope that it does. 
But it may also mean that here antelope 
have fortunately succeeded in holding their 
own, while in other places losing ground— 
and that they must eventually be exter- 
minated. 

The antelope is one of the most difficult 
of animals to conserve. He is delicate, 
flighty, susceptible to every disease that 
comes along and practically impossible 
to propagate in captivity. His downfall 
has been in a large sense his own fault, 
because he has not adapted himself to civ- 
ilized conditions as other animals have. 

Consider the elk and the deer. They 
originally were plains animals. When civ- 
ilization encroached on their open plains, 
they moved farther back into the moun- 
tains, keeping away from it. In time they 
lost the characteristics of plains animals 
and their habitat became the remotest 
parts of the high country, where 
offered protection. 

The antelope had the same chance, but 
he did not take it. Today, even as one 
hundred years ago, he is found out on the 
open plains or the desert flats. At times 
he will go up into the cedar-covered 
slopes of foot-hills. But chase him, and 
where does he go? Not into the moun- 
tains where there is concealment, but out 
on to the open plains where he can run 
away from his dangers. 


forests 


F all the animals on the American con- 
tinent, the antelope is most tempera- 
mental. He has almost an artistic tempera- 
ment. With the keenest eyes and swiftest 
legs of any animal, the antelope was best 
fitted to survive. But alas, he had a weak- 
ness—curiosity. An animal you could ap- 
proach no nearer than five hundred yards 
when you stalked him would come within 
fifty yards of you if you aroused his 
curiosity. 

With the ability to outrun any animal and 
the instinct to do so when frightened, the 
antelope had a foolish desire to race any 
fast moving object. This often led to his 
death. A huntsman who knew antelope 








habits would run his horse full tilt a dis- 
tance from a feeding herd, some of which 
would be sure to accept the challenge. 
These would run parallel to the hunts- 
man for a long way and gradually edge in 
close to cross in front of him. Often they 
would cross no farther off than thirty yards. 

The antelope was always misunderstood 
by the early hunters. To the explorers of 
the West, he was even a mystery animal. 
A Spanish explorer wrote of a hunt in 
Mexico in 1540, at which several antelope 
were killed: “Some of these deer did not 
run; they flew.” He meant the antelope. 

Many plainsmen solemnly contended the 
same thing—that the antelope had wings 
They swore it. The speed at which the 
antelope could run and a certain physical 
characteristic led to this belief. As to his 
speed, some have paced him along the 
highways in motorcars and found that he 
could run as fast as forty miles an hour. 

The physical peculiarity of the ante- 
lope which fostered the wing theory 
was the ability to raise the long hairs 
covering the rump whenever excited 
frightened. These hairs are different from 
the rest of the animal’s covering ; they are 
longer and stiffer, more like bristles than 
hair. Whenever the antelope sees some- 
thing to frighten him, he raises the rump 
patch—known as the flag—and away he 
goes. The purpose of this rump patch is 
doubtless to warn other antelope, for a 
strong odor of musk is exuded also by the 
action which raises the hair. 


HEN the antelope spied the hunts- 

man afar, it would raise its flag 
and run. The sun striking the bright hair 
gave the impression of a sail. It was not 
fantastic to believe that this animal, which 
could run unnaturally fast and would raise 
a sail when it ran, was flying. 

Then for many years there was a belief 
that the antelope could live without water. 
Plainsmen vowed this was correct. But it 
is not correct. The antelope, like all desert 
animals, can go for a long time without 
water but drinks it daily when available. 
The antelope is unerring in finding water. 
Men have saved their lives by the knowl- 
edge of this skill. Stranded on the desert 
waterless, they have watched a distant 
herd of antelope and followed it to a 
water hole. 

The antelope can exist on a scanty fare 
that would starve another animal. They 
have been killed on the most barren lands, 
but invariably they were in good condition. 


Pronghorns of the Prairies 


Probably the animal’s most interesting 
characteristic is that of curiosity. Most 
wild animals are curious, but the antelope 
is simply obsessed with curiosity. It is 
his dominant instinct, overpowering even 
that of preservation and leading him to 
death. Though badly frightened, he could 
not resist investigating at close range any 
new thing showing before his eyes. The 
plainsmen soon learned this and profited 
by it in their hunting. 

The common practice was as follows: 
the hunter lay down behind a clump of 
sage-brush and put a red flag on his ram- 
rod and stuck the ramrod in the ground. 
The flag waved in the breeze. The antelope 
saw it from where they were feeding, sev- 
eral hundred yards away. They would come 
closer, closer, closer, eventually, unless 
shot at before, coming right up to the flag. 
The hunter would let them get in easy 
range and then shoot them. 

I do not think there exists a book on fron- 


The oie thts never diel 


tier lore in which this method of hunting i is 
not described. And yet in spite of its circula- 
tion and the obvious curiosity of the ante- 
lope, I doubt the story of this practice, as 
do many others. I personally have tried to 
lure antelope by this method; but then my 
test might not be valid, for my objects 


Canada still has a few pronghorns on her prairies 





were civilized antelope, probably much 
hunted and educated. 

Last summer in Sweétwater County, 
Wyoming, I spent a week trying to stalk 
a herd of antelope by this most orthodox 
method. Instead of making for my sig- 
nal, they actually ran away as if shot at. 
Evidently the antelope of 1927 are different 
than those of 1867. They are more sophis- 
ticated and have had to learn inhibition, 
which has doubtless been a good thing for 
the race. 

When the West was new, men undoubt- 
edly did kill antelope by. enticing them 
thus. But Mr. A. G. Wallihan, a pioneer 
wild-animal photographer, says he never 
was able to do it himself, neither did he 
see any one else do it. 

“The antelope were curious in the early 
days,” said Mr. Wallihan to me a short 
time ago, “but they got over it if shot at 
much. They are the most keen-sighted of 
our ruminants without question. They were 





successfully raised in captivity 


always hard to photograph on account of 
this keen sight. As to their curiosity, 
I always observed it by their coming 
up to see my white tent when I would 
pitch it near a water hole on my picture- 
making trips. Some were more curious 
than others. These would come up close 
to the tent, the more shy ones staying 
back, satisfied with a look from farther 
away.” 

The American antelope loses its horns 
ach year. This horn shedding was an- 
other mooted question around many a 
camp fire. Some plainsmen denied it; 
others said they had picked up antelope 
horns. Naturalists have shown the truth, 
which is that the antelope does shed its 
horns every year. Only the outer shell 
is dropped, leaving on the animal’s head 
a fleshy pith covered by black bristles. In 
a few days this pith hardens and forms 
the outside of the new set of horns. 


HE antelope, in spite of being a wary 
fellow and much given to running, is 
one of the most pugnacious of thedeer fam- 
ily. Among themselves they fight constantly, 
for no reason whatsoever. Their fighting 
never results seriously, for the reason 
that their horns curve inward, even the 
prong about midway between tip and base, 
and all they can do is push and push. 
Against predatory animals they are cour- 
ageous. An antelope will stand off a large 
buffalo wolf or a bobcat. 
The flesh of the antelope was always 
regarded as a (Continued on page 72) 
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Duping the Ducks 


A practical article on how 


T was five o’clock in the morning, and 

we had several miles to go. In a flat- 

bottomed rowboat equipped with two 

pairs of oars, we were both straining 
our backs against the rushing current as 
we hugged the bank of the river, taking 
advantage of the too infrequent and scanty 
stretches of backwater. 

The sky was overcast. There was a 
strong, moist breeze from the north, and 
occasional stingy gusts carried the threat 
of snow or sleet. What a morning for 
ducks! And the ducks already were there. 
We could hear the swish and the singing 
of wings as numerous flocks scurried 
about in the new territory they had in- 
vaded since the previous evening. 

There was a tremendous splashing with- 
in a few yards of us when a large bunch 
jumped in flight. They 
had almost floated into 
us. And out over the 
river somewhere we 
hear rd geese. 

This was too much for 
the two lads of only 
fourteen years of age. 
We had intended to row 
up to a large bend in the 


river which was con- 
sidered a ne spot. 
But we had a mile or 


two more-to go and al- 
ready the limits of our 
vision were being slowly 


but — surely extended, 
which indicated that day- 
light was not far off. 
The outcome was that 


we landed on the first 
bar we encountered. 

Hurriedly and almost 
panicky we selected the 
location for our decoy 
set. All we could tell was 
that it looked like a 
point extending far out 
in the river. But the wind 
was in our faces, the edge shunted off into 
deep water too rapidly, and the bottom was 
muddy. But this made no difference to us. 
We threw out thirty-five to forty wooden 
scattering them twenty-five to 
thirty vards from the blind, and then fas- 
tened our eight live mallards in the shal- 
low water close to shore. 

We next laid the first log of our bli 
on the water's edge. This was about our 
fourth or fifth mistake. We should never 
have selected a location in the dark. We 
should have built the blind at least ten or 
twelve feet from the water; we should 
have made it possible for birds to decoy 
without coming directly over our blind, 
as ducks always come in against the wind, 
and we should not have made our set 
without first completing our hide. 
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By GENE A. HOWE 


The throwing together of the blind was 
a matter of minutes. It was so large that 
if we had had a roof we should have been 
snugly sheltered from the elements. 
Black roots of trees, cottonwood logs that 
had been bleached white, branches of 
green leaves and twigs, boards and scant- 
lings—almost everything that was washed 
down from the north in the June rise went 
into our masterpiece. One huge log that 
protruded from both ends made a most 
comfortable seat. All we had to do was 
bend out heads slightly, and we were com- 
pletely hidden from view. 

Yes, we were all set for the daylight 
shooting. We had our guns all cocked for 


the first bunch discernible in the now fast- 
lifting darkness, and moreover we knocked 
out of that 


down three mallards first 





A good blind blends into the scenery perfecily 


flock. Hardly had we gathered them in 
when a large aggregation of blucbills 
came buzzing by, and we annihilated a 
couple of them. Fifteen or twenty teal got 
right over our decoys before they knew 
what it was all about, and as they put on 
the brakes and scattered to light we roared 
into them. 

“Oh, what a morning for ducks!” we 
told each other, and we began to see 
visions of loading down our boat to the 
gunwales with game. What a sensation we 
would be when we got back to town, we 
thought. Those were the days when few 
persons in the West had ever thought of 
any such thing as a limit. 

But now daylight had arrived. Up and 
down the river in every direction were 
hundreds of flocks. Singles and doubles 
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to construct your duck blind 


and clouds of birds were weaving up and 
down and in and out of the river. Some in 
great masses floated down the current; 
others were mounting high in the air, re- 
suming their flight southward after a 
brief rest, and still others were coasting 
down from high overhead to join their 
cousins on the water. 

The contents of many of our shells 
were puncturing the air, but only occasion- 
ally were we able to so much as to wing- 
tip a bird. The ducks were not decoying, 
and those which headed in our direction 
rose high over us or else swerved to either 
side. We didn’t blame ourselves; oh, no! 
We decided that it was one of those days 
when ducks simply weren't decoying ; we 
had heard of this from many other 
Missouri River duck hunters. 

By eleven o'clock we 


had less than a dozen 
dead birds, but we 
stuck it out because 


we hoped that later in 
the day the ducks might 
become wearied and be- 
gin decoying. It was 
about this time that two 
men rowed out from the 
Missouri bank. They 
selected a small, flat, 
bare bar almost exactly 
in the middle of the river, 
It was no more than 
forty or fifty feet across 
and was only a few 
inches high. 


N the back of their 

boat they carried a 
small collection of logs. 
Slowly andcarefully they 
built their blind, start- 
ing well back on the bar. 
When completed, it was 
slightly more than two 
feet high, was open in 
the back, and at a dis- 
tance resembled a section of an old-time 
rail fence. We could see thri ugh it plainly. 
The logs had merely been crisscrossed on 
each other, and the intervening spaces 
were not filled. 

The two hunters then made their set. 
They had selected a spot where they could 
place their dozen live decoys at least 
twenty yards from shore, and a couple of 
dozen “blow- -ups” were thrown out close 
to the bank. The men then crouched down 
on their knees behind the blind. At a dis- 
tance, it resembled a neat heap of drift- 
wood that had been left by the high water. 
The logs in the blind had been so expertly 
selected as to color that they blended with 
the sand. 

In less than a quarter hour those two 
Missourians had killed more ducks than we 











had all morning. By four o'clock in the 


afternoon they had killed more than a 
hundred birds, and most of them were 
mallards. The score or more redheads and 
bluebills and other mixed species had been 
killed from passing flocks that did not 
flare or swerve as they came hurrying 
along, but the mallards had handled 
readily. 


Bunch after bunch lowered into them, 
and from one to five dropped out of 
every bunch. The average was less than 
three, and I remember that at the time we 
agreed that the two Missourians were 
shooting miserably. But they were not; 
there were no better shots on the river. 


- they were located on a flat bar with 
no other cover than the blind, which 
they had made as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble, flocks usually became suspicious after 
the first swing. They were nearly always 
closest when they headed in, and usually 
there were a few foolish or eager birds 
that came very near and made splendid 
targets. These were the ones that were 
downed. The Missourians later told us 
that they made it a rule always to shoot 
and never take any chances on a flock 
getting closer on another swing when as 
many as two birds were in proper range. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
hunters who have had experiences similar 
to the one we had that day. They have 
been disappointed as we were and have 
gone home sick at heart because some one 
below or above them had extraordinary 
shooting. Except in a few remaining spots 
where the ducks are so numerous that 
aiming the gun is the only necessary 
requisite, hunters can obtain much better 
shooting if they will study the science of 
selecting the location of a blind and the 
building of a blind. 

Ducks behave differently in different 
localities. Monstrous blinds made from 
young trees stuck in shallows are most 
effective along the coast in the vicinity 
of Corpus Christi in Texas and in other 
brackish bays. Pintails and redheads come 
in so close to them that sometimes the 
shooters have to get up and scare them 
away to prevent tearing them to pieces. 
From such blinds a shooter could not 
average a duck a week in daylight on the 
Missouri River or the lakes in most open 
country. 

Ability to 
racy comes 
can only be 


shoot with reasonable accu- 
from practice, and practice 
had when ducks are within 
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On some tide-waters, birds will come in against horrible monstrosities 


range. In most places there is intensive 
hunting, which means the birds are wary, 
and except on exceptional days the hunter 
who is not properly prepared and located 


will fare badly. 
If you are not an experienced duck 
hunter, my advice is that you seek out 


some one who has had experience. In your 
locality or the place where you do your 
shooting in the fall, there are a few expert 
hunters. Most of them are good fellows. 
Cultivate them before the duck season be- 
gins, and ask them to take you out at 
least once. 

Perhaps you will not obtain good shoot- 
ing on that day, but keep your eyes open. 
Make a mental note of their methods; 
notice how they set out their decoys and 
particularly notice their blind. And don’t 
be bashful about asking questions. There 
is a good reason for every move they make 
in their preparation for a hunt. 

An observing man can obtain more valu- 
able information on one hunt with an ex- 
pert duck shooter than he can in reading 
an entire library on how to bring home 


This blind, to be effective, should be back from the water’s edge 








the game. But bear in mind that really 
good hunters are extremely scarce. Be 
sure you cultivate one who really knows. 
I have never known an expert duck hunter 
who was not extremely proud of his 
ability and who did not delight in telling 
how he did it. 

Too many hunters wait until a storm 
arrives from the north before they begin 
planning their hunt. If you intend to go 
shooting this fall, do a bit of investigating 
long before the heavy flights begin to ar- 
rive. On a Sunday or on an evening, drive 
over to the lake or along the river where 
you intend to shoot. You may see a stray 
flock of early birds; if so, observe their 
actions. The line of flight of the first flock 
of the season often is followed by many 
later droves. I have noticed this time and 
time again. 

3uilding a blind is hard work. In the 
first place, do not hurry—have plenty of 
time. A good plan is to arrive on the 
shooting grounds the afternoon before. 
Select your location and then build a blind 
that will not loom up like a hay barn that 
has been erected in the very center of some 


bare meadow. 

Most blinds are too large and too 
high, and the materials in them do 
not correspond with the surroundings. 


3oxes sunk to within a few inches of the 

water and back in a growth of weeds or 
rushes are, of course, the perfect blinds, 
but they are extremely expensive and are 
not available to the average shooter who 
does not belong to a club. 


HE most effective I have ever seen for 

sand- bar shooting is a one-man box. 
It can be set in sand within ten minutes and 
pried out in less than five. The outer shell 
has no bottom. It is made of light-weight 
metal so thin that when it is driven into 
the soft, yielding, saturated bar the pres- 
sure of the sand causes a bulge inward 
after the sand inside has been shoveled 
out. This holds it. 

The outer shell may be worked down 
by one man standing on top, shifting his 
weight from one side to the other. When 
the shell has been worked down, the sand 
on the inside should be shoveled out rapid- 
ly. The sand and the water may be 
shoveled out faster than they will come in. 
As soon as the excavation has been com- 
pleted, the inner (Continued on page 66) 
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‘Trout Hounds 


By 
BOB BECKER 


If any of the gang want a demonstration of the fine points in fishing trout holes, go up and 
watch those fellows along the Wisconsin-Michigan boundary 


UNKE says that deep holes in trout 
streams are mighty fine places for 
a noonday swim; that fishing rafts 
on trout pools are excellent as 
diving platforms, and that negotiating log 
jams in brook-trout waters is healthy ex- 
ercise if you carry accident insurance and 
don’t care whether you break a leg or not. 
But then Runke is prejudiced. When it 
comes down to the last analysis, wielding 
a rod and lure so as to get the big fellows 
from the holes under banks or at the edge 
of a brook, snagging the whoppers from 
the log jams, and casting from a log raft 
on a pool—all these phases of the game 
come into the life of the versatile trout 
angler sooner or later, and successful is 
the fisherman who knows some of the 
tricks of these “pastimes.” 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that a fellow who is keen in handling a 
bamboo and in getting out his lure has a 
good running start on the trout game, but 
how far is he going to get against a 
partner who has less skill in this opera- 
tion but knows how to read water, how to 
work a lure along a cut bank or in and 
around a log jam? Knowing where and 
how to lay ’em down is the winning com- 
bination, as against mere mechanical per- 
fection in fly or bait fishing on a trout 
brook anywhere at any time. 
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If any of the gang want to come into 
the arena and get a demonstration of the 
fine points in fishing trout holes, log jams 
(how the two-pounders love those log 
jams!) or from rafts, just come up to 
the Wisconsin- Michigan boundary country 
and hook up with some of those fish hounds 
I met up there last summer. Talk about 
your past masters in the grand brother- 
hood of trout snaggers! They sure are 
winners. And if you have any doubts about 
the value of learning the trout-hole and 
log-jam phase of trout fishing, you ought 
to see some of the strings that these trout 
hounds bring home. 

But on to the stream right now; so 
get yqur tackle. The school of troutcraft 
will open up at once. Our streams and 
the country are ideal for lessons. North 
of Winegar, Wisconsin, a little lumbering 
town, the clear cold waters of the Presque 
Isle flow toward Lake Superior. One 
lonely but well-made auto highway runs 
near a branch of the Presque Isle. On both 
sides of the road there is nothing but 
wilderness and unfished bass lakes for 
miles and miles, the entire area being in- 
tersected by old tote roads, remnants of 
logging roads, deer trails and coyote 
boulevards. 

The east branch of the Presque, the 
west branch and heaven only knows how 


many other stems, branches and affluents 
of the famous old Presque Isle flow 
through this wilderness. Here the water 
is swift, there it is deep with cool pockets 
and holes under the bank, and just around 
the bend you come to a log jam where 
the 1%- to 3- and 4-pound brook trout 
take their siestas and sharpen their teeth 
on the tough timbers. 

We can take our choice of waters. This 
branch is for the wader, the next one for 
the canoe fly-caster—so it goes. Every 
kind of water is available for fisherman 
and trout. 


HOMAS, professor emeritus of the 

Winegar school of troutcraft, says, 
“the bigger the log jam, the bigger the 
trout.” After an hour on the Presque Isle 
with this expert, you believe him. Any- 
way, a practical tip for the would- be 
trouter with either fly or bait at the end 
of the line would be: keep your eyes 
peeled for logs or log jams as there’s 
bound to be an old lunker below them—if 
the water is of sufficient depth. 

We left the boundary line one hot 
August morning to take a whirl at the 
redspots of the Presque Isle. There is a 
flock of wild lakes in this trout country. 
For the two days previously we had been 
toting canoes away back into these bass 
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lakes; so it seemed good to turn our faces 
toward a clear, cold stream winding 
through a wilderness. Thomas led the 
way over an overgrown trail after leaving 
the car, as we had to walk down to our 
fishing grounds on the Presque Isle. 
“At this time of the year,” he said as 
we hustled along over an old tote road, 
“a lot of trout fishermen fish this stream 
without realizing that the trout have left 
the warm, shallow water for deep holes, 
cut-bank pockets and spring holes near or 
under the log jams. I’ve seen the boys, as 
pretty a bunch of casters as you would 
want, wade up the Presque Isle, casting 
right and left, with almost no luck, as 
you can't catch fish where they ain't.” 
We passed a coyote trail, paused to look 
over a beaver pond and cuttings, and then 
came out on the stream. About fifteen to 
twenty yards wide, the Presque Isle trotted 
right along, retarded only by an occasion- 
al log jam. Thomas told us that there 
were big fish around these jams. No 
ten-inch trout, but sixteen- and eighteen- 
inchers which would wreck tackle and 
scenery if they weren't handled correctly. 


ERE, I'll show you,” he said. “We 
try floating a fly down to the logs 
to see if we can’t tempt one of the big 
boys, and if that fails we rest a moment 
and then let bait drift down to him.” 
And then and there the school of trout- 
craft opened up in earnest. Thomas put 
on a No. 6 black gnat, oiled it up, and then 
skilfully eased out enough line to carry 
the fly downstream to the logs, which 
were piled up in confusion—a_ reminder 
of the old logging days. The fly started 
down with the current, whirled in a little 
eddy, and then was carried to the log 
jam. It slipped past the end of one 12-inch 
log, and then on toward a mass of timbers. 
Suddenly the water boiled, the rod 
came up with a swift rush, and bingo! 
he had a fish on. The scrap was short but 
sweet. Thomas all but pulled the jaw off 
that fish in the effort to keep it from 
running away with everything, as once 
under the log jam it’s good-a- -by, redspot. 
The fight ended amid loud groans from the 
school in troutcraft. The brook trout had 
pulled loose, and there we stood, with the 
cool waters of the historic old Presque 
Isle burbling past our legs—licked, fishless. 
We let that big fellow rest and, scram- 
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A lesson in fishing a log jam on the Presque Isle River 


bling up a beaver slide, dropped down- 
stream to another log jam. Again the 
demonstration of fishing a log pile, and 
here a 15%-inch self-satisfied brook trout 
came home to papa. What a beauty he 
was! Thomas moved us on to another 
brush pile. Here it was impossible to use 
a fly. The professor quickly changed to 
bait, by way of showing how one could 
work these log jams successfully. 

This time we sure did cheer, for a 


Floating a fly to a “lumber-jack” trout lying around a snag 





16%4-inch brook trovt came out of the 
woods. It was the same old program. Be 
quiet, do not disturb the water, drop the 
lure above in the current and let ’er come 
down, and then—red-spotted dynamite! 

Before we finished our brief period on 
this part of the Presque Isle, we had 
caught three dandy trout 12 to 16% 
inches in length, and lost two more which 
played tag with us around the logs. Then 
the professor ordered us on. We had 
another expedition planned to secure 
evening fishing on a different branch of 
the Presque Isle. Back to the car we 
went, and on to the second clinic in trout- 
craft. 


HE west branch of the Presque 

Isle, which joins the water we have 
just fished,” continued the professor as 
we bowled along over the highway north- 
ward, “is even more wonderful for big 
trout, deep holes and lovely scenery than 
the part we have just visited. It’s a canoe 
trip, the lower section of the stream tak- 
ing you through quiet water and a big 
marsh where the duck shooting is wonder- 
ful in the fall, where muskrats, beaver, 
deer and nesting waterfowl are abundant. 
And then up in the wilderness you get 
into a smaller stream, clear as crystal, 
cold as ice, with the holes awfully deep. 
I have taken four-pounders from those 
holes. But that is another story. Today 
we'll try our luck up above, where log 
jams and holes under the banks ought to 
produce some fish.” 

At Marenisco, the jumping-off town 
for our second trout trip, a gas car was 
waiting for us. This handy little bus, 
which runs on the railroad track, was 
soon loaded up with duffle. Then the boss 
gave her the gun, and down through the 
woods we went (Continued on page 99) 
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Buck of Bayou Chene 


ajuns of the Loutstana swamps, he was the largest 
deer in the world 


According to the « 


By 


LCIDE BOUDREAUX, that ami- 
able Munchausen of South Louisi- 
ana, first informed me of the 
existence of the Bayou Chene 

buck. Now ordinarily I am much too fond 
of Alcide’s fertile imagination to rebuke 
him. His tales come forth so easily, so 
entertainingly and with such a joyous lilt 
that to scorn them openly is akin to cut- 
ting off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

But this particular afternoon neither I 
nor Papa Letellier was receptive, due to 
a long, unsuccessful morning on the 
marsh after blue geese. The Papa dozed 
a-sprawl on the deck of the cruiser. I was 
half asleep over the line I had lowered for 
perch and bream. Even Etienne, with all 
the tirelessness of boyhood, reposed on 
the bayou’s bank beneath a live-oak. 

But our unresponsiveness deterred Al- 
cide not one whit. I finally brought his 
eloquence to a close with a sharp word. 
His round, merry face assumed at once 
such an expression of profound hurt that 
I was moved to say quickly: “I’m sorry, 
Alcide. Please go ahead.” 

The Papa rolled over on his back. “Eh,” 
he said querulously, “there is no peace 
where this blaguer is, no. Me, I am going 
below.” 

“Go, then,” Alcide said huffily, “and be 
sorry the rest of your life. Would you 
cheat M'sieu Cap'n out of the best hont of 
the season?” 

The Papa groaned. “Out with it,” he 
said in a resigned voice. 

Alcide took up his tale of the great 
buck which inhabited the lower Bayou 
Chene region, the largest buck, he said 
unhesitatingly, in the Louisiana swamps— 
“mebbe in the worl’,” for all he knew. 
“Man! Dat buck was so beeg he mak’ 
an ox look like a calf!” Here the Papa 
interrupted with a disgusted groan. Then, 
to my great surprise, young Etienne came 
to Alcide’s rescue with the positive state- 
ment that the buck actually existed and 
was the largest which he had ever seen. 

Knowing of the feud which existed be- 
tween these two, this corroboration at once 
aroused my interest. “You saw this buck, 
Etienne?” I asked : 

“Indeed, M’sieu Cap’n! Twice I saw ’im 
on the bank of Bayou Chene, just where 
the cheneaux give place to marsh.” 

“You see!” Alcide burst out 
phantly. 


trium- 


" L’ Madame Arceneaux, who traps 
right dere, has tol’ me often of that 
buck,” Etienne went on. “I donno why I 
have not spoke of it to you befo’, M’sieu.” 

“How far is it from here?” 

“*Bout twenty mile, M’sieu. We can 
make it befo’ dark and be ready foh the 
mawnin’ hont.” 

“Get the dogs aboard, Etienne,” I said. 

The Papa threw me a disgusted look and 
went forward to untie the bow rope. 

But because of several stretches of shal- 
low water, the quick December dusk en- 
folded us before we dropped anchor in 
Bayou Chene. I was much disappointed 
because I wished to speak with old Ma- 
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dame before we made the hunt, and I like 
to be in the woods by dawn. Alcide came 
down from the roof of the deck house with 
the comforting information that he had 
made out old Madame’s house-boat about 
a quarter of a mile due south, but that we 
could not reach it in the cruiser, as we 
drew too much water. He suggested that 
we walk the quarter mile across the marsh 
rather than paddle a pirogue by devious 
reaches for a mile or perhaps more. 

A few hundred yards of cautious travel, 
and a square of orange lamplight stood out 
hospitably in the blackness. We hailed 
it with a shout of joy. But our elation 
was short-lived, for in another minute 
we arrived on the oozy marge of a lagoon, 
denuded of the usual bordering fringe of 
roseau cane by a recent fire. In front of 
us ducks and poules d’cau (American 
coot ) moved away with tremendous splash- 
ings, some so near that we could vaguely 
discern their shadowy forms. 

Alcide moved closer to me and said 
apologetically: “I fohgot about dis pon’, 
M’sieu. It is about a hon’erd yards wide, 
but not very deep. I t’'ink it best dat we 
keep on.” 

There ensued a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able quarter of an hour as we stumbled 
laboriously across that pond, sinking to 
our knees with every step in the slimy, 
clinging silt. Fortunately the water was 
at no point traversed by us more than 
twelve or fourteen inches deep. We won 
through at last, thoroughly chilled, and 
soon stumbled upon the levee of a narrow 
canal. A few yards to our left lay the 
house-boat, tucked in a cove just large 
enough to contain it. 

Alcide paused and cupped his hand to 
his mouth. “.4 la bas! Alcide, Madame !” 
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The door opened immediately. Alcide 
was evidently well known. Madame re- 
ceived us most graciously, exclaimed in 
horrified fashion over cur wet garments, 
and insisted that we disrobe. The house- 
boat being possessed of but one room, this 
created a certain amount of embarrassment 
on my part and a hesitancy to follow in- 
structions which Madame soon noticed. 

“Tush!” she said. “I am ol’ enough to 
be yo’ gran’mother, me,” but handed me a 
blanket, nevertheless, as a concession to 
my Anglo-Saxon diffidence. 


HEN, to augment this goodness, she 

added two plates to the table, which 
was already laid, removed a pot from the 
fire and served us with a huge quantity 
of fragrant, steaming crab gumbo. So 
overcome was I that I was moved to kiss 
the kindly woman, but discerning a shadow 
on her upper lip, which betokened a flour- 
ishing moustache, I paused. Inspection 
proved fatal ; my good intentions went for 
naught. 

Madame was a really remarkable 
woman. With the help of her sister’s 
eleven-year-old boy, she trapped five hun- 
dred acres of marsh and consistently main- 
tained high a daily average of 
muskrats as any male trapper in that region. 
She had lost her husband in a Gulf storm 
some years ago, which fact, Alcide told 
me in an undertone, I should not grieve 
over, as he was of little consequence and 
Madame was far better off alone. 

“Ah,” Madame finished her story, “he 
was a man, M’sieu. No bettah honter was 
there in Sout’ Louisiana. When the market 
hontin’ was allow’, it was nuttin’ foh him 
to kill tree hon’erd ducks a day, no.” 

“Me,” said Alcide looking off into space, 
“T have kill’ foh hon’erd ducks a day 
when the markets was open. An’ I did not 
need to shoot the swivel gun, no.” 

Madame ignored him. “Pile upon pile I 
have seen dose duck, M’sieu Cap’n,” she 
went on. “Canard Francais, canard cheval, 
canard noir, sin sin, sarcalle d’hiver, sar- 
calle automniere, dos gris, paiile-en-queue 


as 


In the center of an open 
glade we found Alcide 
doing a wild dance around 
a prostrate buck 











(mallard, canvasback, black duck, wid- 
geon, green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, 
bluebill, pintail )— 

“An’ poules d'eau,” Alcide put in mali- 
ciously. No market hunter of repute ever 
bothered with the lowly coot. 

Madame snorted and uttered a naughty 
word in French. 

“You are jalous, Alcide,’ she flung 
at him. “Yo’ have fohgotten the goodness, 
the nobleness, the thoughtfulness of mah 
Raoul!” 

“Me, I have not fohgotten ’im,” Alcide 
returned with sudden passion. “Whose 
boat did he drown in but mine—a bran’ 
new boat I jus’ bought from Michel 
3reaux for t’ree hon’erd an’ fifty dollah? 
Now she’s at the bottom of the Gulf. 
Why don’ he use his own boat to drown 
in? Also one shirt he borrow from me 
dat day. Me, I nevah fohget ’im!” 

Madame slapped one fat hip i in a manner 
more forcible than elegant. “You are jal- 
ous, Alcide !” she reiterated shrilly. “Jalous 
because he was a fine honter, a fine trap- 
pah, and because he had me!” This last in 
a triumphant crescendo. 

Alcide choked on his gumbo, and Ma- 
dame fixed him with an indignant eye. 
“You would say in front of M’sieu Cap'n 
that you never want to marry me? That I 
did not refuse you to marry Raoul? You 
would say that you do not remember?” 

Under the table I kicked Alcide sharply 
to help his memory. I had not nearly fin- 
ished my excellent gumbo. Furthermore, I 
was clad principally in a blanket. 

“Oui, I remember,” Alcide 
said at last unsmilingly, and 
blinking his small eyes at me. 9 
“Dat year early I fall from the “3 
sugah-house on mah haid. Dat © | 
mus’ have been the same yeah, 
Madame ?”’ ‘2 

“Of a certainty,” Madame an- 
swered at once in French, too = X 
gratified at the admission to be * 
heedful of his malicious intent. 
The faintest semblance of a grin 
swept across Alcide’s face. I 
hastened to change the subject 
by questioning Ma- 
dame on the proba- 
ble whereabouts of 
the buck. 

“Indeed, M’sieu, 
he is aroun’ here,” 
she replied quickly. 
“Dat is no foolin’, 
no. Often I have 
seen him standin’ 
on the edge of dat 
big cheneaux near 
where yo’ anchored. Often have I seen him 
on the edge of the swamp. Once he swam 
the bayou in front of mah pirogue. Plenty 
big, dat buck.” 

“Has he been hunted at all?” 

“Las’ year plenty,” Alcide put in. 

Madame nodded. “But not this year yet, 
M’sieu. I say, me, that it is a question of 
dogs. The swamp is so thick and wet 
that it takes the bes’ to hol’ a trail. And 
too, one should know this territory so as 
to choose the propah stan’s. Have yo’ 
Etienne with yo’?” 

I nodded. 


“Good,” she said with satisfaction. “Dat 
boy knows this swamp.’ 

“T know it, too,” Alcide put in. 

“Pooh!” old Madame replied. “Yo’ are 


too lazy to know a thing, Alcide. 
nevah kill’ a deer in yo’ life, no.’ 

“Who hasn’t?” Alcide demanded indig- 
nantly. 

“Yo’ haven't,” Madame returned calmly. 

The door opened to admit Etienne, who 
had come down in his pirogue. He had 
caught the last part of the conversation 
and laughed derisively at Alcide. “Dat’s 
right, Madame,” he said. “A buck would 


Yo’ have 
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have to ron ovah dat fellow befo’ he 
could hit it, yes.” 

“Yah!” Alcide retorted “Ya 
think so, do yo’, leetle smart boy? Let 
me tell yo’ somethin’. If any one kills dat 
buck tomorrow, it will be Alcide.” 

“I give you mah britches if you do,” 


Etienne said contemptuously. 


angrily. 


Alcide turned to me. “Yo’ ’ave ’eard 
dat, M’sieu Cap'n? 
nodded. 
“Den tomorrow mawnin’ dat boy walk 
home nekked,” he cried. 


“So will yo’ gran’mother,” Etienne re- 


turned derisively. 


HE first wan rays of the overcast dawn- 

ing found us assembled on the north 
bank of the bayou. Etienne led us a quarter 
mile within the tangled forest to stop 
abruptly as he came upon a muddy, much- 
used deer trail. Alcide, strolling on a few 
paces, came upon another. A minute later 
the Papa called that he had found fresh 
tracks. Deer trails were everywhere, criss- 
crossing in the most confusing fashion. 
There was an abundance of fresh tracks, 
ranging in size from the slot of a small 
fawn to an ox-like mark which might 
have been that of the desired buck. 


from the puzzled look on his 


Etienne, 
face, would have been better pleased with 


a more meager display. “Dey ron aroun’ 
here like pig,” he said disgustedly. He 
scratched his head in perplexity for a mo- 
ment, then brightened and turned to the 
Papa. “I'll start the dogs right here, M’sieu 
Papa,” he said. “Yo’ tak’ a stan’ in dat little 
clearing y ou see dere through dose cypress. 


I'll bet yo’ see deer, yes.’ 
The Papa obediently departed, and 
Etienne turned to Alcide. hae say yo’ 


have hunt here befo’, yes? 

“Befo’ yo’ was bohn,” 
winking at me. 

“Good,” Etienne retorted promptly. 
“Fin’ yo’self a stan’ den,” and turned his 
back on the discomfited Alcide who, not 
to be outdone, stalked off at random along 
a bisecting path, muttering to himself. 

Etienne’s laugh followed him. “Now, 
M’sieu Cap’n,” he said to me, “yo’ walk to 
the edge of the bayou, not straight be- 
hin’ yo’, though—more to the left. Yo’ 
will come upon the place where the bayou 
is join’ by dat canal. I have it figured, 
me, dat dis big buck takes to the watah 
dere. In five minutes I loose the dogs and 


Alcide replied, 























tak’ a stan’ about t’ree hon’erd yards from 
yo’ to yo’ right.” 

I had scarcely seated myself on a fallen 
tupelo when the bugle notes of old Belle’s 
cry reached me, followed a few seconds 
later by the shrill yelping of her offspring. 
The music of the chase this day, echoing 
and reechoing under the somber sky, was 
truly magnificent. I had never before ex- 
perienced its appeal to such a degree. I 
vow it would have converted a monk to 
the joys of the chase. Full, mellow and 
unbroken, old Belle’s voice reached me, 
singing the joyous song of the hunt, and 
her rapture was evident. It was easy to 
envy her whole-souled participation. No 
human complexities were hers to hinder 
her enjoyment. 

The dogs swept by me two or three 
hundred yards within the forest, driving 
east toward the Papa. Opportunity having 
thus shabbily passed me by, I relaxed my 
tenseness and gave myself up to one of 
the less exciting but as interesting joys 
of the woodland—that of observation. 

There ensued a period of quiet, broken 
only by the hum of insects in the under- 
growth and the “rat-a-tat-a-tat” of an 


industrious woodpecker on the forest's 
edge. 


A huge moccasin, his body as thick 
as my forearm, was 
/ airing himself on a 
decayed stump a 
few feet to my 
right, his cold ma- 
licious eyes dwell- 
"ing unblinkingly on 
me. I laid aside my 
gun and approached 
him, curious to 
learn what provoca- 
tion would be neces- 
sary to cause him 
to strike. He raised 
his ugly flat head 
and opened his jaws 
warningly as 
neared his position. 
But apparently 
the cold of the pre- 
vious night had 
made him drowsy. 
He dropped his 
head and sought to escape. I thrust a stout 
sapling at him. He raised his head threaten- 
ingly, but did not strike. Slowly advanced 
the stick toward him. He coiled, and as my 
weapon continued its advance he moved his 
head to the left until it rested just above 
the circumference of his outside coil. From 
this position he struck sluggishly as I 
tapped him lightly with my sapling, and 
immediately uncoiled to continue his way. 
His evident reluctance to participate in 
the combat of my making saved his life, 
and I let him go. Realization had come to 
me why one rarely hears of a hunter being 
snake-bitten during the open season on 
game in Louisiana. The cottonmouth does 
not seem to be particularly belligerent at 
any time and vastly prefers retreat tobattle. 


GENTLE rain began its soothing, me- 

lodious patter in the tree tops. Etienne 
hurried down the trail toward me, casting 
frequent apprehensive glances at the dull 
sky. “Dat was a doe the dogs put up,” he 
said regretfully as he drew near. “An easy 
shot for the Papa, but he let it go. Didn't 
want dat doe. Man, she’s gone rain plenty 
soon. If we don’ make a kill in the nex’ few 
minutes, the hont is finish’.” He seated 
himself by my side. 

The clamor of hounds came to us again. 
Etienne cupped a hand to his ear and 
listened intently. Two, three, five minutes 
passed and he sighed. “Dat buck head 
straight for the bayou,” he said at last, 
shaking his head. “He'll cross over jus’ 
below our boat. Daw-gone! No use 
to wait now.” (Continued on page 72) 
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John stood at the top of the pool, flinging a long line 


har’s Lrowt in L hem Rols 


Hen Magoon, banker and trout fisherman, 
goes into action 


S 


UKE BANNISTER, | the 
mink trapper, came into the 
dale National Bank and 
patiently, with the twin 

stoicism and a cold pipe, beside the 
cashier’s door. When Cashier John At- 
wood admitted him, Luke raked a small, 
torn felt hat off the front of his head 
and with embarrassed politeness squatted 
gingerly on the front of a chair and 
began a breathless talk. 

Willie Dexter, the teller, let his fore- 
finger rest on a bill. Snatches of conver- 
sation came to him, seemingly out of a log 
cabin beside a dark trout pool, where the 
frayed coppery trunks of yellow birches 
leaned over to count their reflections. All 
in the bank knew the mink trapper, for he 
had a smell like slow music and at unex- 
pected times he came to tell John when 
the alders filled with woodcock, where the 
black cherry clumps held the grouse and 
where heavy trout lurked under submerged 
le dee 5 

After 


village 
Fern- 
sto rd 
sisters, 


a talk of ten minutes, which held 
moments of staggering news, Luke Ban- 
nister was seen to go. And instantly after- 
ward John was heard to wind the spindle 


of the “woodpecker” telephone line. 

“Give me Hen Magoon’'s house,” ordered 
John into the black maw of the trans- 
mitter. 


Willie Dexter crisply rattled twenty-five 
new 20's past his flying fingers and 
stopped. John was talking earnestly and 
convincingly into the telephone. 

“Mr. Magoon, can’t you come down and 
stay the afternoon in the bank and help 
Willie settle the cash? I want to go fishing. 
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you know..... Huh? 
I tell you it 
going for a 


It’s the last day, 
No, it ain't anything sudden. 
ain't. I've been thinking of 
week.” 

Willie frisked five more new bills for 
effect, grinned, and then held his breath 
as John fell to arguing. 

“Can't you let your cider barrels go just 
for this afternoon? I'll come up and help 
wash ’em out with soda and roll ’em 
around back of the woodshed to sweeten 
in the sun. How's that? ... What?... 
No. Who would be telling me where 
there’s any big trout? ... Huh? . No. 
And you say you'll be tiere at 12:30. 
Thanks . thank you very much, Mr. 
Magoon.” 


The teller wrinkled a freckled nose 
wistfully under his citron eye-winkers 
as he banded a bunch of 20’s and then 


suddenly jerked up, his head 
“Willie! Wil-lie! 


—— es, sir.” 


“ R. 
you settle. 
afternoon.” 

“Can I get off for the ball game to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

“I'll see in the morning,” snapped out 
John, hastily snatching his hat and hurry- 
ing for a quick lunch. 

The heart of Willie 
hardened. He turned 
eye on one of the ancient 
keepers as a snicker came to him. 


MAGOON will come and help 
I shall be out for the 


Dexter suddenly 
a frosty pale blue 
female book- 
“Don't 


worry. I'll get even,” he hissed. 
Hen Magoon, director of the Ferndale 
bank and the ancient sportsman of the 
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village, shambled in out of the late August 
sunshine at 12:30. He stood, breathing 
heavily through his nose, until Willie let 
him in. “Awful short notice, I call it,” 
he hooted at Willie, looking down on him 
over his Andrew Jackson beard. 

Willie started to burst into speech, but 
stopped. 

Hen Magoon waited suspiciously, notic- 
ing the hidden gossip dripping off Willie's 
tongue. He was curious over what had 
started John off the last day of fishing, 
when the water was so low no trout would 
show itself save to slit across a pool 
to find a bigger rock to hide under. 

“John started off kind of sudden, didn’t 
he?” mentioned Hen Magoon, bending 
his bushy eyebrows down on Willie. 

“Kinder,” suggested Willie, intimating 
he might be drawn out if great care 
were used. 

It was a mellow, fly-droning, autumnish 
afternoon. Mr. Magoon shambled slowly 
back and forth between the cashier’s office 
and the main banking room. Time dragged. 
At times Hen Magoen stopped, looked 
silently at Willie, and speculated. There 
was mystery about John’s going off so 
sudden, and Willie knew why. Mr. Magoon 
was sure of it. 

Even as Mr. Magoon regarded him, 
Willie’s eye slid anxiously to the bank 
clock, which now said quarter to three. 
“It’s time to begin to balance the cash, 
Mr. Magoon,” he stated quickly. 

Hen Magoon took out a large gold 
watch and examined it narrowly. “What 
you rushin’ so for? You want to go some- 
where, too, do you?” he asked firmly. 











“I thought I might get in an hour fish- 
ing . . John’s gone.’ 

“What started John off on a hot after- 
noon like this? There’s somethin’ curious 
about it.” 

“Mr. Luke Bannister was speaking with 
him this morning,” dropped Willie, hoping 
the news would make Mr. Magoon more 
friendly and hurry matters. 


“That mink trapper has located a big, 


trout which he can’t catch alone. I know 
him,” spoke Mr. Magoon suddenly, as 
real suspicion sailed over his eyes. 

“T’'ll settle as quick as I can, Mr. 
Magoon,” evaded Willie, thinking of what 
John would do to him if he told. 


OR half an hour there was silence, 

save for the steady click of an adding 
machine, where Amelia, an ancient female 
bookkeeper, did her daily stuff. Finally, 
all being set, the balance was struck and 
hit heavy on the long side. 

“Shucks ! Now what’s the matter? I was 
hopin’ to get shut of this place early my- 
self. Willie, you’re in such a yank to get 
off you've bungled the cash. Count it 
again!” And then quickly, while Willie 
was flustered, “What was Luke Bannister 
sayin’ to John this mornin’ ?” 

“There’s an awful big trout stayin’ in 


the Split Rock Pool. Square-tail—six 
pounds,” whipped out Willie in despera- 
tion. 


Hen Magoon sucked in a long, sighing 

breeze through his nose and looked hard 
at Willie. “So!” he hissed. 
* Willie let himself go. “Luke has given 
him up. Says he can’t get a big enough 
grasshopper, and the old sockdolager won’t 
take anything else.” 

“Grasshopper! Grasshopper!” yelled 
Hen Magoon suddenly, as though calling 
a cat. “Put everything in the vault ! !W illie, 
can you run your uncle’s car? 

Willie nodded while in the act of run- 
ning with the cash tray to the vault. 

“Git it and come to my house!” 

Twenty minutes later, when Willie 
whizzed up to the edge of the lawn, Hen 
Magoon stood in his yard holding a 20- 
foot bamboo fish pole like Britannia on an 
old-fashioned halfpenny. He _ scrambled 
hurriedly into the car while feeding the 
fish pole over the rear fender. 

“We'll have to hitch a red flag on that 
pole. It’s the law,” yelled Willie over the 
engine noise as he looked nervously back 
through the rear window. 

Hen Magoon snapped a red bandanna 
out of a tail pocket and shoved it im- 
patiently to Willie. “Christmas! To think 
Luke Bannister, the mink trapper, would 
be sayin’ words like them: ‘he couldn’t find 
a big enough grasshopper.’ Drive up the 


Thar’s Trout in Them Pools 





Mr. Bannister was patiently trying to sink a cricket 


lane to Pearl Chatfield’s pasture. It’ s right 
on our road to the pool, anyway. 

When they arrived at the pasture bars, 
Hen Magoon got out. “Come with me, 
Willie,” he ordered. 

Hen Magoon headed directly for some 
outcropping ledges in the dry mullen- 
infested pasture. At noontime the sun was 
blistering here. It heated the rocks and 
made a grateful roost for grasshoppers as 
the day waned and the chill of night stole 
earthward like the hand of death. 

“See that!” Mr. Magoon pointed, and 
Willie looked. 

A huge green grasshopper, three inches 
long, squatted with set, nervous toes and 
bulging eyes on a rock ahead of them. 
Mr. Magoon slowly took off his battered 
felt hat and, getting craftily and stiffly 
down on his sharp knees, began to crawl. 
Suddenly he clapped the hat down swifter 
than the strike of a cobra. The grass- 
hopper snapped into the air with a rattle 
of bony legs and, with dizzy black and 
yellow barred wings, flitted like a wood- 
cock over back of a bull thistle. 


HUCKS! I can generally nail ’em 
the first time. Willie, git around and 
shoo the cuss back, can’t ‘yuh ?” 

Willie crawled around with averted, 
side-slung eyes and jumped in from the 
outside. The grasshopper flushed like a 
partridge. Mr. Magoon made a wide swipe 
in the air, knocked the game sidewise, 
and then sprang prone with hat smashed 
to the roots of a dusty mullen stalk. 

“T’ve got him! Git close, Willie, so’s 
ye can grab him if he breaks loose again.” 


The mink hunter buckled and bounced to his feet 





Hen Magoon sat up and began rolling in 
the brim of his hat with tight fists. At 
length the noble green head of the game 
was revealed. Hen grabbed it in an iron 
fist, and together they crawled back 
through the pasture bars. 

“Gosh, it’s surprisin’ the strength he’s 
got in his hind legs when he kicks,” spoke 
Mr. Magoon, standing up and looking at 
his fist, through a crevice of which a saw- 
like leg protruded. “See them spikes on 
his legs? That comes from his feedin’ on 
bull thistles. I tell yuh, when he lets ’em 
down a trout’s throat and fiddles ’em up 
and down on a trout’s tonsils, it’s terrible 
how a trout’ll lose his wits. Our’n is a 
old feller too; he’s chawin’ plug tobacco. 
I tell yuh, no trout can stand it to see one 
of these old fellers light on the water with- 
out takin’ just one bite,” muttered Mr. 
Magoon, getting out a worn spectacle case 
and snapping the grasshopper in its black 
velvet interior. 

Willie wiped his freckled face and 
nodded as he turned the switch key. Life 
sprang into the engine. When they ar- 
rived at the pool, they found Luke Ban- 
nister and Cashier John so busy that they 
never looked up. Mr. Bannister was prone 
on the top of a ledge, patiently trying to 
sink a cricket under a dark, submerged 
crevice. John stood at the top of the pool, 
flinging a long line. During the afternoon 
he had tried four dozen flies and now 
in desperation had on a set of millinery as 
dazzling as a peacock’s tail. The end fly 
was a scarlet ibis, and the two droppers 
made a rainbow of blue, silver and orange, 
known to salmon fishermen as a silver 
doctor and a jock scott. 

This late in the summer, the water fell 
into the pool from the north as smoothly 
as oil into black velvet. Standing any- 
where along the eight-foot, dark-gray, 
moss-plastered ledges, one could look from 
the forest floor directly down on the sun- 
flecked gravel of the pool. Deep, black, 
submerged crevices reached back under 
the foot of the ledges. Over one of them, 
the wily mink trapper of Ferndale village 
lay immersed in his endeavors. 


F a sudden, as Hen Magoon watched 

from the privacy of the spruce 
fringe, he noted a mare’s-tail cut along the 
pool. He bent down and whispered to 
Willie, “Wind’s comin’. That’s just what 
we want. Don’t let Luke and John see 
you.” 

The leaves on a poplar began to tremble 
as Hen Magoon hitched a heavy line on 
the butt of his pole, which he had dragged 
like a railroad tie through the fringe of the 
woods to the pool. (Continued on page 73) 
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Pr ioneer Days on the Pains 


Chasing coyotes, wolves and bear with hounds on the plains of the West 
By HUGH L. SCOTT 


Major-General, U. S. A., Retired; Former Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


HAVE had many experiences with 
bear, wolf and coyote on the 
northern as well as on the southern 
plains. My first wolf was killed on 
the Missouri River below old Fort 
\braham Lincoln, Dakota, in the win- 


ter of 1876. He was chased out of the 
timber by foxhounds that General 
Custer had brought from Keniucky 


the June before he was killed in battle 
with the Sioux. | had graduated at 
West Point on the 14th of June, and 
he was killed on the 25th. I joined his 
regiment, the 7th Cavalry, and followed 
its fortunes for many years. 

The Custer hounds ran masterless 
about the post. I gathered them up and 
took care of them until they were all 
poisoned that winter at some carcass 
poisoned for wolf bait. In the following 
years | saw many thousand wolves 
and coyotes on the buffalo range, where 
food was abundant for them until the 
end of the buffalo came in 1883. 

I raised my best pack of foxhounds 
at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, now 
the state of Oklahoma, where I went 
in 1889 and remained for nine years. 
hese hounds, sixteen in number, were 
trained on wolf, coyote, bear and 
mountain lion. They were broken on 
bear by the help of a black bear cub, 
and when they struck their first wild 
bear in the Wichita Mountains they 
were made bear dogs. 

lhe subagency for the Comanche Indians 
was near the post of Fort Sill. Here 
beeves were issued to the Indians twice 
a month on the hoof. Each family did its 
own butchering on the prairie wherever 
convenient. Very little was left on the 
ground that was edible even for a coyote, 
but the scent of blood attracted the coyotes 
and wolves trom far and near. 

After an issue day, in the fall or winter, 
whenever the ground 
was moist and the 
weather cool enough for 
the hounds to run, a 
knock would be heard 
on my door before dawn. 
Sergeant Clancey of my 
cavalry troop, who loved 
hounds, would have our 
horses waiting outside 
with the hounds, and we 
would have a wolf or a 
coyote going by the time 
it was daylight. Some- 
times other officers would 
join us, but not often, 
because the hour was 
too early, the pace too 


strenuous and the 
weather often bad. 
The hounds’ would 
usually run into a 
coyote within twelve 
miles after a_ red-hot 
chase with the scent 
breast high. Sometimes 
a check would occur out 
on the prairie, where 
scent seldom laid well, 
and time would be lost 
in puzzling out the 
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Maj.Gen. Hugh L. Scott 


course for one or two hundred yards at 


a time. Meanwhile the coyote would be 
leaving the country at full speed, con- 
stantly putting more and more distance 


between us. The scent grew colder all the 
time until it was entirely lost, sometimes 
after a run of twenty-five miles. We ran 
down and killed fifteen coyotes one winter, 
but not one was killed after a run of more 
than twelve miles. 

We bred our from 


hounds ourselves 


A good type of the old Virginia foxhound 








a dog and bitch sent from the Head- 
quarters of the 7th Cavalry at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Of course, they were 
not selected so as to run compactly, 
capable, as they say, of being “covered 
by a blanket,” like the English hounds 
that have undergone selection for that 
purpose for centuries. Our hounds 
would string out on the trail according 
to speed and endurance, the speediest 
often several hundred yards in front 
of the nearest. 

The foxhound is usually a poor 
fighter when acting singly. When the 
leading hound would overtake the 
coyote, he would get his ears split for 
his pains and would learn to stay out 
of reach. A foxhound can not stop a 
bear or a wolf by himself, and many 
coyotes are able to whip off one dog 
and escape. 

We had a Scotch deerhound and 
greyhounds a-plenty, but I do not care 
tor that kind of wolf hunting. The race 
is ended too quickly, either by killing 
the wolf within too short a distance or 
losing him when he disappeared from 
sight in some ravine. It ruins a pack 
of foxhounds to run with the “long” 
dogs. It teaches them to leave the 
scent and tag after the swifter “sight 
dogs.” They eventually get to running 
by sight, than which there cannot be a 
greater heresy. The foxhound should 
be firmly convinced of the necessity of two 
things: he must follow the scent .nd must 
yell at the top of his voice while on it. At 
one army post a mixed pack of foxhounds 
and sight dogs were hunted for several 
years without a kill. 

Foxhounds should not be expected to 
stop a wolf by themselves. They will 
usually follow along yowling while the 
quarry is escaping. 

I used two good collies to run with 
my pack. These two 
could stop any coyote, 
wolf or bear that ever 
ran in America. They 
ran a breast-high scent 
very swiftly. Being si- 
lent, they could draw 
away from the hounds 
without their notice and, 
slipping up without 
warning on the quarry, 
would surprise him as 
completely as if they 
had come down out of 
the sky or up out of 
some hole in the ground. 


IRST one and then 
the other would nip 
the animal from behind 
on the tenderest part of 


the ham, and when 
turned on for punish- 
ment would be out of 
reach. 


The quarry would be 
halted, turning from one 
to the other in a great 
fury. Unable to endure 
the pain of the nipping, 
he would chase one of 
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Fox-hunting in Virginia today. The pack of Joseph B. Thomas of New York City 


his tormentors until halted from behind 
by the other. Exhausted by his abortive 
efforts and by worry, he would back up 
against a rock or a be ink to protect his rear. 

If the quarry is a black bear, he climbs 
a tree out of reach of his tormentors, 
which a grizzly is unable to do. The latter 
can only stand up against a bank, his at- 
tention occupied by the dogs in his front. 
In the meantime the huntsman can dis- 
mount unnoticed within fifty yards. 
Watching his chance, when the dogs are 
all out of the way, he can put a rifle ball 
through the bear’s neck and end the chase. 

It would be better to have six or eight 
collies continually under training, brought 
up with the hounds from puppyhood. Two 
collies would not be enough in case three 
or four wolves were running together, for 
one or more of your collies would be apt 
to be stretched out before your arrival. 
Collies are often being killed from one 
cause or another, and it is better to have 
an adequate supply to avoid the loss of a 
hunting season. 

I have heard some people 
Airedale makes a good bear dog, while 
others say he often gets himself killed 
by rushing in too boldly and being in- 
cautious about getting away quickly. I 
have never tried them myself, for one 
reason: good collies are good enough. 
Moreover, when seized by a wolf, the lat- 
ter gets nothing but a mouthful of collie 
hair for his pains. 

While the wolf is a good stayer, he is 
not by any means so swift as a coyote and 
is soon overtaken. If you have only fox- 
hounds, you are apt to lose your best 
dogs, one at a time on different occasions, 
until your pack is destroyed, especially if 
several wolves are running together. 

During most of the time I lived at Fort 
Sill on the Kiowa and Comanche reser- 
vation, the territory from Kansas to Texas 
from the 98th meridian to the Panhandle 
belonged to different tribes of Indians and 
was very sparsely occupied. It all belonged 


say that the 


also to me so far as any use I had for it, 
which was solely to hunt over. I was a 
welcome guest in every Indian community. 

There were no sheep or any other in- 
terests that could be annoyed by loose 
dogs, and mine were allowed to run coons 
at night by themselves all summer. In this 
way they kept themselves lean and hard, 
their toe-nails worn down and their pads 
thick, so that they required no condition- 
ing in the fall. It was only necessary to 
pen them up the night before a hunt, and 
they would be found fit and eager to run, 
far more keen than dogs kept continually 
in a kennel. 

Running loose by themselves, they 
learned by experience things that we 
are unable to teach them. Every hound 





E had hoped to publish an in- 
terview with Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Democratic nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency. We were promised 
this interview and had every reason 
to believe it would be forthcoming. 
However, at the last minute we 
received the following telegram: 
“Robinson says sorry but impossible 
find time.” 





— 








was a wide searcher at a check, and a 
strike dog that struggled to get forward. 
Many hounds brought up and kept in a 
kennel are merely followers whose func- 
tion is only to go along and swell the 
volume of the chorus. 

Clancey and I received a great deal of 
enjoyment from that pack as well as from 
the pointers trained on quail, chickens and 
wild turkeys, all of which were quite 
plentiful at first. I had only to tell Clan- 
cey the number of guests I was going to 
take with me on a hunt, that I planned 
to be away a specified number of days 
with such and such horses and dogs, and 
that I wanted to find him, for instance, 
at the spring “where the Osage cut off 


the heads of the Kiowa in 1833.” That 
would be enough. 

We would wait a couple of days and 
leave at 11 A.M., after the arrival of the 
mail. Then we would trot forty-five miles 
and, looking down on the spring, would 
find Clancey camped at the foot of the 
mountains near the head of Otter Creek 
The tents were all up, the beds made and 
the dinner ready. All the important In- 
dians of that district were collected to 
tell us stories of war and adventure in 
the sign language of the plains Indians 
until we were too sleepy to see the ges- 
tures. They would tell us where the 
“foolish” (tame) wild turkeys roosted 
and the habitat of the “wise” ones that 
were too smart to wait to be killed, to- 
gether with all the Indian news of dif- 
ferent tribes for one hundred miles around. 

All this ceased, however, when I was 
ordered to change station from Fort Sill 
to Washington to write a book on the sign 
language of the plains Indians just pre- 
vious to the Spanish War. I ran off to 
the war and returned afterward to Wash- 
ington for more important duty than 
writing books, and the book is yet to be 
written. 

Clancey followed me to Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. In Manila he fell 
out of a window and was killed. All my 
children loved him, for he was their 
guardian and protector, the friend of all 
the family. We all cherish his memory. 

All the hounds in the stables, which 
had been kept wild as possible, were given 
away. The quail and turkey dogs and the 
greyhound given me by Buffalo Bill, which 
lived in the house and were, like the 
children, members of the family, were 
taken east. One of them died afterward in 
Havana, Cuba. This was the end of my 
chasing bear, coyote and wolves with 
hounds, for I became thereafter a dweller 
in cities, making only occasional short 
journeys to the West to settle threatened 
outbreaks among the Indian _ tribes. 
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‘The Goofs Go ~~ 


Gunning» 


Duck hunting as she is pra ‘ticed in some 


parts by some people 


By. 


W. C. TUTTLE 


Gradually the 
light of day came 
upon the scene 


HOSTLY wings whispering over- 

head as the morning flight comes 

in, the sleepy quack of a mallard 

at the edge of the rice marsh— 
that settled it for me. I suppose every man 
has the primal urge, as they say. I never 
had it to any great extent until Clarence— 
Now I wonder if Clarence really had it, 
or was it because he thought it was the 
proper thing to do at this season of the 
year? 

And there were Sidney and Albert. 
They got the urge too, I suppose. It wasn’t 
so hard for Albert because he had no wife. 
Few men are happily married during the 
duck season, I suppose. Any way, it was 
all right with my wife. She said, “Hennery, 
it will do you a world of go« d—and think 
of the duck dinners we can have.” 

Clarence and his wife came over to the 
house that night. He's fat and quarrels 
with his wife over the bridge table. She 
reads Work and he reads Whitehead, and 
they both bid out of fright and play 
bridge by ear. Clarence had appointed 
himself a committee of one to outfit each 
one of us, and this night he brought an 
itemized bill for his purchases. Mind you, 
he had already made the purchases. My 
wife read the list first and handed it to 
me in a silence that was pregnant with 
disaster. 

“I got a good price on everything,’ 
said Clarence. “You can check up with any 
reputable dealer.” 

The list read: 


Four automatic shotguns $300.00 
Two bird dogs 600.00 
Four cases of shells 100.00 
Six live decoys 15.00 
Four boats 200.00 
Four duck calls 4.00 
Four pairs waders 80.00 
Eight dozen decoys 144.00 
Permits on lake 1,000.00 
Total $2,443.00 
Fach share $610.75 
I gave the list back to Clarence and 
looked at my wife. She was interested in 
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looking at a picture we’ve had on our walls 


since the day we were married. Come to 
think of it, Clarence and his wife gave us 
that picture. 

“Clarence paid 
check,” said his wife. 
tu—” 

“She wanted me to wait until I talked 
with you—with the rest of the boys,” in- 
terrupted Clarence, “but the man at the 
sporting goods store said he only had those 
four duck calls left and if I took them now 
I could have them at half price. It saved 
four dollars; so 

“And I picked out the dogs,” said Clar- 
ence’s wife proudly. “We went clear out 
to the canals and * 

“Kennels,” corrected Clarence. “They’re 
pedigreed dogs, Henry. And what's more, 
they’re broke.” 

“Ts that an advantage ?” I asked timidly. 

“Advantage? I'll say it is.” 

“I—I guess I’ll be at an advantage then,” 
says I, not trying to be funny. Anyway, it 
went flat as far as friend wife was con- 
cerned. 

“We could have gone to the dog pound,” 
0 said dismally. “I remember seeing a 
lot of dogs there.” 

“What kind did you buy, 
asked. 

“Oh, black and white ones. The man 
said they—said you could see them farther. 
They point.” 

“What do they point at?” asked my wife. 

“Oh, anything, I guess. The man said 
that one will always back the other.” 

“Both males, aren’t they?” asked my 
wife sweetly. “I thought so. That seems 
to be a masculine trait—backing each 
other.” 

I could see where this conversation was 
bound to drift in a short time, for my wife 
was looking at his wife with a peculiar 
expression, and his wife was looking— 
Oh, you know the situation. One of those 
you-bid-one-more - heart - and - I'll - double - 
you-so-quick expressions. 

I gave Clarence a check for six hundred 
and_ ten dollars and seventy-five cents, 
stuffed some cotton in my ears and slept 


the whole thing by 
“I told him he ought 








Clarence?” I 













on the extreme edge of the bed that night. 
Sidney’s wife came over the next day. 
She’s a tall woman, with deep-seated con- 
victions on right and wrong. From what I 
could .gather, Sidney was wrong. He 
should have bought that fur coat she 
wanted and kept out of our duck club. 
Some men never show sense. 

I talked it over with Albert, and he 
seemed to think it was all right. If I 
ever have the urge to kill anybody, it will 
be a bachelor. He was fairly light-hearted 
over the thing, and I found out later that 
he hadn’t paid his share yet. Clarence 
wanted to vote Albert out of the club and 
split the other share between the three of 
us, but I argued that we'd have one too 
many of everything. He thought his wife 
might take it over “and become the fourth 
member, but I got Albert to talk him out 
of that. 

The fact of the matter was this: I had 
never seen this Lake Evelyn on which we 
had purchased the shooting privileges. It 
was about sixty miles from our city, and 
the club was known as the Hunter’s Para- 
dise. All I knew about it was that the lake 
wasn’t very big. Clarence had been there 
the season before ; that is, he had been past 
there in an automobile, but I found out 
later that the road didn’t pass within two 
miles of it. 


LARENCE made arrangements with 

some trucking company to take our 
stuff to the lake. They spent four days 
getting the stuff in, and we got a bill for 
one hundred dollars. Clarence explained 
that the road was in bad condition, but 
that it would now be great for our use. 
Albert owed him for that extra twenty- 
five, too. Albert’s last name is McClung. 
He’s tall, lean and rolls his r’s when he 
gets mad. 

The whole trouble with our club was the 
fact that not one of us had ever shot a 
duck. Clarence said he had, but I doubt it. 
Albert and Sidney were willing to admit 
that they hadn’t ever shot anything. I know 
well I hadn’t, but, as I said before, I had 
the primal urge. “Had” and “have” are 











two different words. I am speaking in the 
past tense, you understand. 

Anyway, it was inevitable that the season 
arrived. My wife didn’t tell me good-by 
because she had gone to spend a while with 
her folks. Outwardly I was a single man, 
but inwardly— We used my car. Clarence’s 
car was in the shop for a paint job, 
Sidney’s new car was being overhauled, 
and Albert didn’t have any. 


E had sixty miles of good roads, 
and our spirits were rather high. 

Then we came to the place where the 
trucks had headed for Lake Evelyn. It 
is really surprising how cheaply some of 
those trucking companies will haul your 
stuff. The ruts were deep and rather moist. 
I wanted to back out of there, but Clar- 
ence said: 

“Put her 
her the gun.’ 

It worked fine for about a hundred 
yards, when the front end tanked out of 
the rut, jumped up in the air and did a nose- 
dive into a swamp. There we were, cross- 
wise of the road, with the front wheels and 
radiator buried in the muck. The rear 
wheels could get no traction, only digging 
deeper all the time. 

We were at an elevation of six thousand 
feet, and Clarence, being a born optimist, 


in low, Hennery, and give 


said: “Are we downhearted? No! This 
place will freeze during the night, and 
then the wheels can get traction. We'll 


walk the rest of the way.’ 

It sounded reasonable, except that none 
of us were equipped for walking in the 
mud. Darkness had settled down upon the 
land when we arrived at Hunter’s Paradise 
upon the shore of Lake Evelyn. It was 
too dark for us to see the lake, but we 
found the club house because it was at the 
end ofthe truck furrows. 

The club building itself was a structure 
about twelve feet long and ten feet wide, 
minus its only window, the door hanging 


askew. We went in. 

“Somebody turn on the light,” said 
Sidney. 

“What light?” asked Albert. “There’s 


no light. Clar-r-rence, sure 
this is the place?” 

“Reasonably,” said Clarence. 
I've got a blister on my heel.” 

“Isn’t there a lamp?” queried Sidney, 
slightly peevish, I fear. 

There was no lamp. We lighted matches 
and looked around. All our stuff was there, 
still boxed. I went out and found 
the four boats, neatly stacked 
against the building. There was 
enough light from the sky for 
me to see the waters of the lake, 
at least a hundred yards down 
the hill. 

“T’m sure I told them to put 
the boats in the water,” said 
Clarence, shivering just a little. 
“This must be the place.” 

“Well,” said Albert, “we 
might as well br-r-reak open some 
of them boxes, get at the food sup- 
ply and star-r-rt getting supper. 
Will somebody start a fire?” 

“There’s no stove that I can 
see,” said Sidney. “Do I imagine 
it, or is it growing very much colder? 


ar-r-re you 


“T’m afraid 


” 


“There’s no food here,” says I, looking 
over the boxes by the light of a few 
matches. “Here’s a lot of wooden 


ducks.” 

“Don’t look at me,” growled Clarence. 
“Why didn’t some of you think a little? 
My Lord, I couldn’t think of everything, 
could I?” 

“Where are the dogs?” I asked. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Clarence weakly. 

“They got away from the truckmen. The 
man said he was sorry, but—” 


The Goofs Go Gunning 


“Six hundred dollars all shot!” 
Sidney. “What a sucker I was to ever 
listen to you, Clarence! My wife won't 
speak to me, and— Well, why don't you 
do something? Nothing to eat, no fire! 
You said this was a well appointed club, 
didn't you? Appointed, hell! You said we'd 
all be comfortable. Club! You call this a 
club?” 

Sidney threw out both hands in a ges- 
ture of disgust and knocked all the skin 
from the knuckles of his right hand against 
the window frame. 

“Don't ride me,” wailed Clarence. “I 
bought it in good faith. I'll go back and 
start proceedings; that’s what rl do!” 

“Go ahead,” sighed Sidney. “It’s only 
about sixty-two miles. Did anybody think 
to bring some cy If that car wasn’t 
in the swamp, I’d turn right around and 
go back again. That’s the kind of a man 
I am.’ 

“And we paid a thousand dollars for 
this lease,” says I. “For what?” 

“A chance to freeze and star-r-rve to 
death,” said Albert softly. 


groaned 


E were silent for a time, and then 
came the sharp quack of a duck. It 
seemed very close and very duckish. 

“The flight is in,” said Clarence, a little 
excited. “Did you boys hear that duck 
quack ?” 

“Probably couldn’t whistle or sing; so 
it quacked,” replied Sidney. “What should 
we do—bar the door and break out the 
shotguns, Clarence ?” 

“Did anybody think to bring bedding?” 
asked Clarence. He knew that none of 
us had ever been there before, and that 
there surely was no bedding in the car. 


















Clarence went backward out of the boat 


“W hat’s the joke?” asked Sidney. “T'll 
bite.” 

“T just wondered,” lamely. 

“This is the right time to wonder. 


You're a good collector, but a darn poor 
provider. You lost the dogs and—” 

“You can’t eat a dog nor sleep on one.” 

“T suppose,” says I, “that one dog got 
away and the other one backed him up. 
What are we going to do now? We 
can’t starve and freeze, can we?” 

“We can give ’em both a good try,” 
said Sidney. “If my wife—” 


“Leave your wife out of this,” growled 
Clarence. “When you hunt ducks, you've 
got to put up for a little discomfort. We 
could build a fire outside and at least 
keep warm.” 

Came the quack of the duck again. 

“Do you suppose they've got spies out?” 
asked Albert, shivering a little. 

“My Lord!” exploded Clarence. 
fools these mortals be. Ducks!” 

He went out of that dark cabin, and we 
heard him rustling around in the dark. 

“The lad has gone crazy,” said Albert. 
“Pr-r-rivations will do that. Ah-h-h-h-h-h! 
What have we here?” 

It was Clarence, bumping his way back 
into the cabin, and by the light of a match 
we observed that he had a duck in his two 
hands. 

“Ar- r-re they that thick?” asked Albert. 

“Thick! Our decoys were in a crate on 
the other side of the cabin. I just happened 
to think about ’em. And what is nicer than 
a roasted duck? See what I mean? One 
apiece for supper and a half one apiece for 
breakfast. Somebody build a fire. Hurrah 
for the ducks! A little expensive, but who 
cares for expenses during the duck season?” 

“My wife—” began Sidney. 

“She would—she’s the type,” 
Clarence. “How do you kill 
anyway ?” 

‘Get him a shotgun,” suggested Albert. 

We managed to build a fire outside 
the cabin, and things really seemed more 
cheerful. We even joked among ourselves. 
Clarence found an old ax beside the cabin 
and proceeded to execute the duck, while 
the rest of us bloodthirsty hunters selected 
a victim from the crate. 

“You've got to pull off the feathers,” 
said Clarence, and in a few min- 
utes it looked like a miniature 
snow-storm around there. 

I’m forced to admit that my 
duck didn’t look appetizing. It 
had none of the appearance I 
have always associated with 
roast duck. 

“How are you going to cook 
a duck in that fire?” asked Sid- 
ney, holding the grisly remains 
of his bird at arm’s length while 
he tried to paw some feathers 
out of his nose. 

“Hold it on a stick over the 
fire.” 


# “TIMMINY gosh! Why, my 
wife says it takes over two 
hours to cook a duck. Do you 
think I’m going to hold one on 
a stick for two hours?” 
“Why not? What is time to a 
duck, anyway?” 
Dear reader, did you ever cook 
a duck over a fire? Did you? 
No, I didn’t think so. I lost mine 
in the fire six times. Talk about 
the miracle of the fiery furnace 
as related in the Bible! It is said 


“What 


retorted 


a duck, 


’ 


that they were saved through 
faith. Do ducks have faith? I 
wonder. Mine had everything 


else. Six times that charred car- 
cass went into the flames, and 
six times it was fitted back on 
a charred stick. I have seen at least four 
ducks in the fire at once while red-eyed 
maniacs dug and delved after them. 
Finally Clarence fell over backward 
with his duck in his lap, and we decided 
to call them done. My first mouthful was 
a small pine knot, done to a turn. It wasn’t 
bad. The ducks seemed awful small. Mine 
wasn’t much bigger than a sparrow. Clar- 
ence had the biggest one, and I suspect him 
of grabbing when all four were in the 
fire at once. 
Well, I went all around mine, looking 
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for a starting point. I’m ordinarily what 
you would designate as a dainty eater. Dog 
men would say that I had a tender mouth, 
I believe. Albert said I looked like a nigger 
trying to play an ocarina. I know I didn’t 
have any eyebrows, and only halfa mustache 
left. I sunk my teeth all over that charred 
morsel, but I never found its weak spot. 

Sidney got up after a while and walked 
around the fire. I asked him how he was 
coming with his evening meal. 





I stuffed cotton in my ears 


“T’ve lost my appetite,” he said, “and 
one front tooth.” 

“T'll divide this charcoal canary of mine 
with you,” I offered 

“No, please don't deprive yourself, Hen- 
nery.” 

“No depravity, I assure you,” I replied. 

“Mine isn’t so bad,” confided Clarence. 
“T’ve eaten worse ducks.” 

“Morally but not physically,” said Sidney. 
“I may offer up a burnt sacrifice, but I'll be 
darned if I'll eat one. I wish I was home.” 

“IT wish you were,” replied Clarence 
sweetly. “We need red-blooded men—men 
who are able to enjoy discomforts. You 
don't hear me kicking, do you?” 

“You dumb egg, you'd look well kick- 
ing at your own fool mistakes. You and 
your well appointed club! You'd tend to 
everything! Clarence Aloysius Jones, 
you’re my choice for drawback on the 
\ll American Dummies.” 


HERE'S four-r-r of us on the team,” 
said Albert. “Only I haven't paid my 
entrance money yet.” 

“No, and you probably never will,” re- 
torted Clarence savagely. 

“Mon,” said Albert broadly, “ye have 
almost second-sight. But that has nothing 
to do with the duck shooting. By any 
chance, would we have need of them 
boats? While ye dally over your demi 
tasse, would ye think how we'll get the 
boats to the water? 

It was a problem. Clarence admitted that 
the boats were a bit heavy but that he had 
made a good bargain. They were big 
enough to have almost handled coastwise 
trade . Luckily it was downhill to the lake 
and after an hour’s work we launched the 
first one. Midnight found us with all four 
boats in the water, but so fagged out that 
we could hardly stagger back up the hill to 
the shack, where we built up the fire to 
keep from freezing. 

“T’'ve been wondering where the oars 
are,” said Sidney. 
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Field and Stream 


“Oars?” said Clarence blankly. 

“Yes, the two things that you row the 
boat with, Clarence. Each boat is supposed 
to have two of them, making a total of 
eight oars.” 

“Why—er—don’t they come with the 
be vats 2” 

“Reluctantly,” said Albert. “I suppose 
you forgot them.” 

“T didn’t forget them!” snapped Clarence. 
In fact, I never gave them a thought. 
You can’t forget a thing you never 
thought about, can you?” 

Deep silence. Clarence brought out the 
shotguns, new and shiny, and proceeded 
to put one of them together. I guess there 
must have beena trick to the thing. Clarence 
said they were automatics and that the 
man had explained everything to him. He 
got two fingers of his right hand caught 
in the mechanism, and it took all of us to 
release him. 

But we finally got them together. They 
gave me one, and I sat down “with it over 
my shoulder, like a picture of a soldier 
at Valley Forge. Cold? Man, it never was 
colder at Valley Forge, regardless of what 
history may tell. Then Clarence gave each 
of us a case of cartridges, and we used 
them to sit on. 

And so passed the night, as they say 
in moving pictures. We kept the home 
fires burning. And then came the dawn. It 
didn’t sneak upon us unawares, but came 
boldly and freezingly, as much as to say, 
“Let us show you how cold it might have 
been all night.” 

Clarence was asleep, humped over on his 
cartridge box, snoring. He was the only 
one who had been asleep; so we left him 
sleeping. We took all the wooden ducks 
down to the boats, gave each boat its 
quota, and then went back for the car- 
tridges. Albert took the ax along to break 
open the boxes. Clarence had showed us 
how to load the guns. 

It was still dark when three boats 
shoved off. I had a piece of an old 
fence rail for 
a pole, and 
the other two 
had pieces of 
two- by - four. 
As near as I 
could judge, 
I went south, 
kneeling on 
the stern seat, 
with my face 
to the rear, 
poking the 
boat along by 
short jerks. 

I suppose I 
went at least 
a hundred 
yards when 
the boat 
grounded and 
I couldn't get 
it loose. I 
could hear 
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swearing, and 
it seemed as 
though I 
heard Clar- 
ence’s name 
mentioned several times. There was noth- 
ing for me to do but stay where I was. 

Then I heard an awful splash and a 
volley of real profanity. “This blankety, 
blink, blank lake!” roared Sidney. “It’s 
just like all the rest of the layout! 
O-o-0-ow !” 

“T suppose,” came Albert's voice across 
the water, “you stood up to shove. Where 
are you, Hennery?” 

“I’m over here on Shark Tooth Shoal,” 
I replied. “Where are you?” 





He’s fat and quarrels with his wife over 
the bridge table 


But the skipper answered never a word 
—a frozen cor-r-rpse was he. 

Splash! 

“Don’t laugh at me,” roared Sidney 
“How do you like the bath?” 

“That wasn’t me—it was them wooden 
ducks.” 

“Didn't you take them out of the sack, 
Albert ?’ 

“IT did not.” 

“Hey! Hey! Wait for me-e-e-e!” 

It was Clarence, coming down from the 
house, yelling at the top of his voice. 

3e still,” cautioned Albert. 

We could hear Clarence swearing as 
he dumped his box of cartridges into the 
boat. He found a length of scantling, and 
we heard him push out from the landing. 

“He-e-ey! Hennery! Sidney! Yoo- 
hoo! Albert! The dirty bums! They’ve 
sneaked into the best places. That’s a 
mean trick.” 


E came along, splashing, grunting, 

puffing. And then he stopped. There 
was more splashing, more profanity. “Oh, 
dammit! Stuck on some thing! Well, make 
the best of it.” 

We could hear him rummaging in the 
sack, and he began to throw his decoys into 
the water. 

Thud! Clang! 

“What was that?” asked Clarence, and 
then came Albert’s voice, filled with pain 
and indignation : “What are _you 
thr-r-r-rowing ar-r-r-round, annyway? Ye 
hit me in the head with that pine mallard.” 

“Oh!” grunted Clarence. “Ex-cuse 
me-e-e 

We remained quiet, and the surrounding 
objects began to distinguish themselves. 

could see the silhouettes of the other 
boats, Clarence and Albert. were close to- 
gether, while Sidney was further away. 
Gradually the light of day came upon the 
scene. Our lake was about a hundred and 
fifty yards long by a hundred yards in 
width. Apparently it was originally part of 
an old creek 
bed, with an 
old channel 
less than 
three feet 
deep. Most of 
it was just 
mud, and 
with those 
four big boats 
in it there 
was not room 
enough for a 
duck to light 
on the water. 

Clarence’s 
decoys were 
sitting in dif- 
ferent _atti- 
tudes on the 
mud. Some 
stuck tail 
first, while 
others stood 
on their 
heads. Al- 
bert’s whole 
sack was al- 
most highand 
dry where it 
reposed in six inches of mud and water. 

Sidney was a sight. He had fallen flat 
on his back in the mud. Albert's right eye 
was closed tightly, and even at that dis- 
tance I could see that it was discolored. 

But we heard the whispering of wings 
just the same. Clarence said they were 
ducks. I wasn’t sure. But they were too 
high, I guess. They were all going over 
us, not even looking at our boat-choked 
puddle. I pointed my gun at them several 
times and pulled (Continued on page 98) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


The popular weakfish ts the subject of this month’s story. Peconic Bay, Long I sland, 


HAT makes the weakfish weak? 

That’s about like asking why the 

ocean is so close to the shore? 

Any salt-water fan will tell you 
that both questions are equally stupid. 
Since the weakfish is rated as among the 
best of salt-water game fish, there must 
be a reason for the term weakfish. The 
reference is to the fish's mouth, which is 
extremely tender. 

One would be foolish to argue that a 
weakfish will put up the same amount of 
fight as a bluefish, He might also be 
equally foolhardy, for that matter, in as- 
serting that any fish of like size in salt 
water has the ability to put up the same 
vicious scrap as does a bluefish. The blue- 
fish is known for its tremendous strength, 
speed and power. It has a jaw like a pair 
of tin-snips. When one is bluefishing, he 
wants to keep his fingers away from the 
inouth of a live fish freshly caught. If he 
doesn’ t, a digit or two is apt to be missing. 

It is folly to make comparisons between 
the fighting qualities of fish. Just because 
the bluefish is a tremendous bully with 
an iron jaw is no reason why we should 
discount the game qualities of the weak- 
fish. With light tackle, one may derive 
his full. measure of sport when weakfish- 
ing, for this salt-water fighter is noted for 
long runs and powerful surges when he 
is given half a chance. 

In order to have the 
most sport, one should 
use light equipment. If “ 
fishing in the tide-ways 
with shrimp and by the 
method known as chum- 
a fresh-water bait 


ming, 

casting rod with con- 
siderable action, 
equipped with a _ reel 


holding 100 or 150 yards WICK 
of six- or nine- -thread 
Cuttyhunk line, is an 
ideal outfit. Fish caught 
by this method, however, 
are usually the smaller 
weakfish of the bays, 
ranging from two to six 
or seven pounds. 

If you want to get the 
large tide-runners, you 
may have to go down 
deeper, fishing where 
the tide rip runs along 
at a five-mile-an-hour 
clip. Then, of course, you 
will have to use heavier 
tackle. A rod of sufficient strength to hold 
the strain of a tugging, four-ounce pyra- 
mid sinker is essential. But when a fish of 
the size described in the following tale 
is hooked, one then has cause to believe 
that his tackle is none too heavy. 

The weakfish is variously known by 
many local names, the most popular of 
which are sea-trout and squeteague. Sea- 
trout is entirely misleading. The scientific 
name, Cynoscion regalis, shows that the 
fish has no relation to the salmonoid or 
trout family. Only in coloration is there 
any resemblance. The fin structure and 
conformation of head and body of the 
two fishes are entirely dissimilar. 


It is rather unfortunate that in this 


yzelded the first-prize winner 


country we have created undue confusion 
in calling fish by names which do not fit 
them. There is really no more reason for 
calling a weakfish a sea-trout than there 
is for calling a Southern large-mouth 
black bass a green trout. Neither fish has 
any relation to the trout family, and such 
erroneous terminology only gets us into 
difficulties. 

The common weakfish, or squeteague, 
is distributed from Florida to Maine and 

s, perhaps, the most popular of all salt- 
ae game fish. Jordan and Evermann 
state in the book American Food and Game 
Iishes that the common weakfish reaches 
a maximum weight of 30 pounds, though 
examples of more than 10 or 12 pounds 
are very rare and the average weight is 
very much less. When, therefore, we have 
the pleasure of recording a weakfish 
weighing over 13 pounds, salt-water an- 
glers know that all the big weakfish have 
not been caught. 


This fish, taken by Mr. Leonard H. 
Foster, was caught at Peconic Bay, Long 
Island, New York, on May 25, 1927. Its 


exact weight was 13 pounds and 13 ounces, 
a combination which Mr. Foster says 
spelled luck for him. The fish’s length 
was 34 inches. 

The tackle used by Mr. Foster was all 
manufactured by the concern of Abbey 


RVIN S. COBB— HUNTER, ANGLER 
AND DREAMER,” by Bor Davis. 
piece of copy of the year. 
“BATTLES WITH BUFFALO,” by W.S. Cuap- 
. One of the most thrilling stories of the great 
Man-Killer 
“A MORNING WITH CHANNEL BASS,” 
Epison MARSHALL. Surf fishing along the South 
Carolina coast. 
The practical article for December is by H. L. Ber- 
TEN, and deals with hunting the California quail. 


Series. 


All in the next issue. 


and Imbrie. The rod was a Commander, 
the reel a Perfection and the line a Cres- 
cent. Squid was the bait used. 


THIRTEEN UNLUCKY? NO, SIR! 
By Leonard H. Foster 


OWN near the end of Long Island 
the sea encroaches upon the sandy 
area adjacent to the Hamptons, forming 
a great body of water. In glacial ages, 
scientists tell us, the great ice pack came 
down out of the North and gouged out 
with its gigantic chisel such wonders as 
the Hudson River. 
Thus was Peconic Bay formed. At its 
upper end the Peconic River, a fresh- 


water stream known to many lovers of 
black-bass and pickerel fishing as a prolif- 
ic source of sport, enters the bay. But 
the chief interest in Peconic Bay, perhaps, 
is the fact that it affords salt-water an- 
glers about as good sport with fluke, floun- 
der and particularly weakfish as may 
be obtained within a like distance of New 
York City. Weakfish run _ periodically 
throughout most of the spring and sum- 
mer months, but ordinarily May and early 
June furnish the cream of the sport. 

It was during the last week of May, 
1927, that the urge came upon me to go 
fishing. Now the fishing urge, as all an- 
glers know, is something not to be regarded 
lightly, particularly during the spring 
months, after one has been confined by 
office work during a hard winter. The 
Professor, Phil and I held a little con- 
ference. There was much discussion of 
fish and fishing, and it all ended up by 
our planning a trip to Peconic Bay. 


E met as had been agreed upon and 

drove down to the bay, north of the 
town of Southampton, Long Island. Fishing 
had been good for the past two weeks, 
and we were pleased to note that weather 
conditions were favorable. It was a matter 
of only a few minutes to cross a tide- 
way in a boat and disembark on the nar- 
row neck of land which 
divides Escallop Pond 
from the bay. A tidal 
stream known as Island 
Creek connects the two 
bodies of water. 

We set up our tackle. 
My equipment consisted 
of an Abbey and Imbrie 
lancewood rod, an Abbey 
and Imbrie reel and an 
18-thread Cuttyhunk 
line from the same con- 
cern. I might add that 
this line was of unknown 
age, as I had bought it 
goodness knows how 
long ago. If I had known 
what I was to hook 
later on, I might have 
had at least enough con- 
cern about the strength 
of the line to test it 
thoroughly before start- 
ing out. Later events 
proved, however, that 
the line was still sturdy 
despite its age. After 
stringing up my rod, I adjusted the usual 
pyramid sinker, which we favor in these 
parts, tied on a leader and snelled hook, 
and baited with a piece of squid. 

The first cast of the season is apt to 
prove a source of great speculation and 
at the same time an enjoyable procedure. 
How many times do we cast our first lure, 
always hoping to hook a prize, only to 
be disappointed by having some insignif- 
icant finny thing steal our bait! I had 
hoped that my first cast might bring ac- 
tion. It did, but not of the type I had de- 
sired. No sooner had my lures struck the 
water than we were visited by an epidemic 
of blowfish and toadfish. It seemed they 
were waiting for (Continued on page 99) 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the 
CONSULT FED 
restrict co ney 
, ——- ‘oe. Lactudes hare; “quail,” 
uth), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, p' 
pEnsone ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full tez 
POSTER. 
nm seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, b 


° 
Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘Game Laws for the Season 1928-29," and a directory o 


7 


season is closed for a fixed 
a STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, 


the bird known as ‘part ridge” in the South; ‘‘grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp- tailed grouse, ruffed 
‘is to 


lod the date terminating the close season is give: 
as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset e half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
rouse a. as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
hens Old World pheasan 

in te Btates where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIg 





tarmigan, and sage 
t of game laws 


ut are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 
{ game protection officials may be had free, when teoued, on application to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


ADDITIONAL ‘PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Aleske.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai on b 
























































Nevada. —=Boarde of county eemnniosloners may designate 16- may’ on n season 


seasons on pheasants and valley quail; 








Sere Wert Viogtnla— Wed squirrel, unprotected. Quail, in Marshall County, Noy, 
shorten “open season 


t 31 instead of Oct fix open 


and may 


between Oct. 1-Oc 



















































re " Monuments. 1, except Gl 4 t of Secre- 
oe ry Agri v4 “+¥ y arn ree ‘9 tudis ev . mask Islon as ro d on other game or close season entirely. Migratory waterfowl may be Wisconsin.—Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, ass h, Price, L In 
er = poe Sam 2 : hunted only on Wednesday, Saturday, and a of each week during Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; 
other bird a: ame reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands | s sd 
“aribou nerth of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland Kobuk, Noatak he open season, and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. 11, Thanksgiving tate, no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, "ia efferson, Keng 
and Sclawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31; south to summit of Alaska Range and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31. Milwaukee, Genuties, Mesias, bas ym ‘ Washington, and Waukesha 
, ik a, Se - . : ss agen yunties, no open season; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Jan Prairie ch 
Avg k. “Dee ’ o xe ut - é aa - iRanes, Sept %., poe oe egy Be New Mamachive — Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, (pinnated or shar p-tailed prenet), in Barron, Calumet, C ‘olumbia, C Desutom 
Heer — — nes long Sista Bininaule ceuth and went of Kvichak v. 15-Dee yunty, Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant. Green, Lowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, La 
Sep : ¥ , oose y las 7 ni : bee ae Bes Se Kakhonah No ‘ Dec in rest of State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Male pheasant, in Crosse, Lafayette, Lincoln, Mantiowes, Milwaukee, Oneida, Ozauk 
Baye three andl geots'on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goats on iticheto, Baersioneck, Ieckingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. I~ | Polk , Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth, Wash. 
v ep oats o1 ninsu st « " a0", and goals or o 6- : s - . on 
Restos! end ¢ hichaget Islands a0 ope . season. Killing of females and — Rail, Sept. 1-Nov Collin pt. 16-Nov. 30, tgon, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago’ Counties, no open ‘season 
young of moose, mountain sheep. and deer, and mountain goat kids and | New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic in Tron, Marinette, Vilas, and Washburn Counties, Sept. 21, 192% uck, 
Soribeu Jaune prohibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; Guentenst, Seneez, Union’ sad Corson Countian, Marsh 18, 1983. Muifed $028 = 20. Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dee. 31. (See Game Laws 
aring animal—including ite brown and + ie, - glacier grouse, in x, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Reeak Somerset, 
r variations) in r District 1, Oct 31; in Fur District 2 and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 19: Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule Wyoming.— Deer (male), « Park County, Se; 5 y. 15 
. , 1932. , Sept. 1-) , l pt. 15-Nov. 15; in Alban 
_ x. ree - penge-Anhi , Mountains, Se 3 eg 20; | Oct. 16-Nov. 30. peg a Westo _— 5 ng he 30; in Big Horn, Crook, Niobrara. Waen’ 
\ istricts 2 and 3, and black bear in Fu stric ’ _ - akie, and Weston Counties, No Nov. 30; in C bell and Gosh 
Alaska Range-Abklur ountains in Distalet 2, no | oe Se or my on may home . open son on ome see “‘Game?Laws, Counties, Oct 1929; in rest of State, “Oct 1-Oct 13, Blk in Line 
season. (For definition of Districts, see Game Circular No. 5, issued | 2 eer (male), in irondacks, Oct ov. 15, except in ton, Bevery ‘Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15~Nov. 30: in She 
towns of Jackson, Sal i Wi W ( N - _ 
¢ Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) | 7 %: ary n, “y= = N rite nag ashington Spe te nunty, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of State, no open season. Male mountain 
pega in apenineeeen, Mudeieden teh ten. Wie je « my xy a a, ryt os pe . ag ag Aad utchess | sheep, in Park County only, Sept. 15-Nov ull moose and buck 
‘Sats by oy | o « i ‘ ate, Nov ov 7 hotgun only | antelope, commission May issue 100 permits for mc vose and 1,000 for ante! 
| may be used except wm, ‘Adirondack re gion and in Columbia, Delaware, Greene, Grouse (except sage k Counties, Aug 
Arkansas.— Deer (1 rale turkey gobbler 1; | Orange, Re nsselaer, Sull ivan, and Ulster Cour Varying hare, Oct. 15 | Sept. 1; in Albany a, Hot Springs, pr th; 
gobblers, additional open season Squirret May | ~ nit O t 3  equirrel, NO open season. | r Niobrara, Park, Piatte, inta, and Washakie Coun 
15-June 15 and Oct. I-Jan. 1. 30. Gallinule, Nov oe ee e, Orar Putnam, “Rensselaer, Sullivan, and a grouse, in Albi Carbon, Hot Springs, Lincoln, 
1-Nov. 30. | i ae . ou sn Ne i Now. s Lt as Rice ciaieed ie . | ns atrqna, Park, Sheridan, Sweet water, Teton, Uinta, and West — vunties, 
California. — Deer (male, except pte buck) in Districts 2, 234, and 3, Aug. 1- | See. 28. Bae enti, to enen o is -” ae as a ee Aug. 15-Aug. 31. Raul, Sept. 1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-No 
nt. 14; in Districts 2 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in | oe ; } canaDa.—C 
} : | with C National {Parks of Canada, 
re eae cease eee are © ene tu acell antlers, | North Dakote.—White-breasied and sharp-lailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. | liane, Gat, Ser S008 amend = 
, ; E j i Ou § . . \e ts to the Canadian Ke ulation 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1144, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 144 “ ouse, HO open scasc Coot, no open seaso: — a — va 
2 and 236. no clone season Sountale and catley que 1, in District 1%, | ” ea sh sa Sa , deiner | Magratory Birds. 
N v1 , > a1. Bel r Me in State, no open - a Deve nee ts 4. | Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. | Alber —— All big nemo sot have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
$. ar 4, Sep et. 31. Gallinule, Oc ov. 30. (For counties 3 rs ‘ caribow, in t Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
in each game district see “Game Laws, 1928-29."’) Oklahoma. Pte. , in Btaine, Coddo, Cor manche Ki C and Major rc Sept. 1-O Waterfout, coot, gallinule, jacksni ~ r bs 9 ns ay 
son; pst of § « ose season vad may not > . 
Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- | Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open oes north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dee. 14 
pk may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees | ion Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or | British Columbia.—Open seasons on upland 
pee, may & — ' a Be varia ger bet rhs t < game birds fixed annually by 
gr wing ¢ 9 but = fe “A —_ aX — < - = hin 12 hour the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays ree in- oe which may be obtained from Provincial Game Warden, 
“ ne: y q lly , Oc Nov. 3 _s : — ‘ aie " 5 ee . . ictoria, C. moose, in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Electoral 
Delaware.— Dore, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1 a 4 Sap oe ortho a smeoreag pe a oo a Districts and e, ol main a Canadian National Railway in Ominess 
oe s 4 s jatey Electoral District, Sept 1- 15; in Columbia Electoral District (except 











































Lake, Morrow, Umatilla, and 







































. | 
es = tone —Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern quail, in Deschutes, Gilliam, Klamath, | 
Br ' of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac Wasco Counties only, Oct, 15-Oc “hinese pheasant, in Baker, Gilliam, | west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct 31; in rest of Province, no open 
. | Grant, Hood River, Kiameth. Morrow, Umatilla, Unica henge TL season. Bull caribou, in Eastern vg except in Mackenzie and Skeens 
Florida.—Deer (male) may also be hunted on Friday and Saturday of each Wasco Counties, only on Wednesdays and Sunds "Oct. 1-Oct. 31 “so Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River and 
week during August. Ducks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Sethe Cannan Got. et. 1 a ee _ on except south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec 15, in rest 
Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jeff n Counties on Monday, es- | —_ of € Reomaien Sailing: yo yw ghine Coention, Mov 2 of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 
day, and Friday only of each we ng open season. Rail | Nov. 30: in rest of Distri " ai andi aoan Cai r Ay ble |r ee yral Districts and in Columbia Electoral District (except west of 
Ber. SO Soninw -Nov. 30. Dove, also open in Broward, easly grows, vafted grouse, 62 Sabine phonsant, tn Clete PGaear, iaaaitn, | Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct 15; in rest of Province, no open season 
Dade, and Monroe Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. ond Sntecesaiy Caention oo an gicaue taatandanix as aia : . “a on ale mountain sheep in Eastern District north of Canadian Nati nal 
Georgia. —For no open season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be fornia or valley quail in' Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, | eauel ond week py voy Meg eeteael 
pe hunted on Tue diye nd Fhursdays only ; t: nececnecaiaies , | and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province a 
aho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, | Pennsylvania.—Deer, only deer without horns and weighing 50 pounds or | open on Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Columbia 
Lemhi, and Vallev Counties, Oct Jet. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho | more may be killed. Prior to December 1, hunting permitted only on | and Fraser Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, | T rh rsday, Friday, and Saturday each week, except for ducks, geese, and Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (except on 
Madison, Teton, and Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Coot, Oct -Nov. 30. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and | Vancouver Island), Sept. ise Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast 
Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Sho- Wessententl Cc ol Oct. 15, 1931. in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and 
st Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Mountain sheep (ram only—under Similkamcen Electoral Districts and west of summit of Midway Mountains 
special license, fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi | South Carolina.—Between September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, no open season), Sept. |- 
yunties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, in C “learwater and Idaho Counties | be hunted without firearms and squirrels without dogs. Doves, also Sept Nov. 30; in Western District, Sept. 15—Nov. 30, except in North and South 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, ox ge jark, o mont, Jefferson, Madi- } 1-Sept. 4 po ape and Highland } ernerd on Vancouver Island, Sept 15-Oct. 31, 
son, and Teton Counties, Dee. 1-Deec. 15. oo elk, mountain goat, moun- and except on Queen Charlotte Islands an ornsb c 
tain sheep, no open season, € whe as above. Waterfowl, coot Walon snipe, South Dakota.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, Harding. Perkins, Potter, season. Bear eaeees white or Kermoder Tray hy Moved mew ‘Sept f- 
in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, B nd Shoshone Counties, Sept Walworth, and Ziebach Counties, no open season ese, ring-necked June 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tailed pigeon 
16- Dec (See “Game Laws, 19 for local seasons on upland or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, otnnaied: white-breasted Sept. 15-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Eastern District, 
game birds.) or sharp-tauled grouse, and ony grouse may be taken under regulations of | Sept. 15-Dee. 31; . Western District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except brant, 
Minois.—Sguirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- | Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. Nov. 15-Feb. 28 estern District, west summit Cascades and south 
Dec.1; in southern zone, July 1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see | Tennessee.—Deer, in Cheatham County, no open season. Rabbit, in Coke, ae Fete Distr except for migratory birds, — of the easterly 
“Game Laws, 1928-29 Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, “Lawrence, CT ee Te Tie Dee nan on Padtie Great Easting 
x —F. irrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other equirrels, no open seas Rail Mac and Sullivan Counties ab, Sar tn Mereundand Me peteay is looet Electoral District. Eastern District includes test of 
ereept. 1-Now, 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16- ov. 30. Commission may opes Nairy Counties, Dee. 10-Feb. 14; in Hardeman County, Oct. 25-Mar. 1; — 
po aa on eeadaln diel 7 in rest of State, no close season. Quail, in Decatur County, Dee 10- —_ § ; _N . 
ner oa soe = ara a Feb. 20; in Fayette County, Dec. 10- Feb. in Lauderdale and Hardin ee, NOR: SF A RN, Soph. Sey, 00 
Kentucky.—(Coot, Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Counties, Dec. 10-M ; in Haywood Coeeny, Dec. 10- 14; in | New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
Louisians.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and ail, parishes Madison County, Nov ag 1; in MeNairy County, Dec. 3 ps 5 open season, but a Sem thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1- Do in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, > take one deer, Oct. 15-No onresident, under special license. fee, 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 1; in Washington Couns, Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monroe $ may take two bears, ner 1-June 30. Waterfowl and rail, on islands 
s : no open season ild turkey, in Lauderdale County only, Nov in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31 
Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 5. Dove, in Glaiborne ‘County, no open season. Rail, Sept. 1 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties Nov. 30; in Hens k and og "30. Gallinule, Nov 1-No’ eae og ‘er Additional season on cartbou and sheep, Aug 1- 
Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of State ov. 30. opt. 3 male caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young 
bit, in Andr acoggi. Sagada! York Counties, “Oct. 1 es sq goon adc ‘Cala ae. May -July . omen in Austin, Bandera at f — me. their young, ho open season Governor General in Council 
(See also “Game ws, 1928-29."") rown, Burnet, Caldwe' vlorado, Comal, De tt, Edwards, Fayette may, by regulation, alter seasons. 
Gillespie, Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, J Kendall, Kerr. ble, | 
Maryland.—Decr (:nale—having 4 or more points to one antler , in Allegany ‘emer Lavaca, McC “ulloch, Mason, aes a eas heal te a.— Moose, on Cape Breton Island, no open season Goose. brant, 
ot fence in a i Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde, Victoria, and Wharton Counties, no close season in Shelburne and Queens Counties, under license from Minister, Nov 1 


County and within game . ?_ inclosed with 7-fo 
ton County, Dee. 1- Dee Squirrel, dove, additional open seas 
Sept. 30, except in "Allegany 

Wi 


Wildt 











Feb. 14 Duck, rail, in Digby, Shelburne, Queens, and Yarmouth Counties 
sl 


urkey, in Brooks, C eron, Hidal, rt > 
urkey, in Brooks, Cameron io" Nenedy, Kleberg, Nueces. Starr and in Cape Breton Island, Oct. 15—-Jan 









| 
1-Sept altimore, Garrett, Howard, aud "Wash | " 
jaghtn Commits Key, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1930 poate gn a aR Ms, eurie chicken, in C Sollingsworth 
” F 1 Toy * ry eg = ourneng deve Ontario.— Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Canadian National Rail 

Massachusetts.—Aare, rabbit, in cket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in | North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31;in South Zone, Nov 1-Dec 31 White-winged Sept on 2 a a Canad N eee Se 

Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb. 15. European hare, in Berkshire County, no | dove, in State, July 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in North River, and Canadian Smee io eee, 

close season. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampsiire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Ra 1-Jan. 31 Rail, Sept.,J-Oct. | Superior, Oct. 

Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no open season heasant, in Dukes | 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct ~Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov 1- | north La p 

and Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilson snipe, coc Nov North and South Zones defined in service and Regulatory | Algoma Distr 


sebubkes and Montushes Counties and south and enst of Cape Con Canal 





























Announcements, B. 5 





‘vu. 70, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey and Mat 





















s- 
in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Washington, D. C State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and | 
Oyster Commissioner, Austin, Tex. pe and —_ < Preaek and Mattawa Rivers and in ail + eigen Day 
Michigan.— Director of conservation may amen or close season or other- waters, Sep’ . south, Sept 15-Dee. 15. Eider duck, north of 
wise restrict the taking of any species of 0 Peninsula, rabbit, | Utah.—Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane Quebee-C a latins line of Canadian National Railway only 
hare, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, and goowahoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 25-Feb Upper Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit. Uintah, Wasatch, and Sept. 1- » 5 
Peninsula, rabbis, Oct. 1-Feb. nesting mn Counties, Oct. 1-Jan 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, | Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept 20-Dec 31 
y 2. aloo Be 1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 30 Commissioner may fx open | 
Mississippl — on ~ 1- Jone nd Ot, eae = Ps came ~~ pa quail, grouse, and dove oe Gashptchowen— Des, mace, {rales only). caribou, north of Township 34, 
7 \ D south ownship 35, no open seasor 
local soguiations “apply to sheriff or county clerk, at county seat. Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932 Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov P pe — 
Montana.— Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln. 30 
Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, and in part of Ravalli County, | yirginis.—Deer, in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov 30; in Dinwiddie County, | MZVZ7OUNDLAND —Hare, rabbit, | ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli County, Sep — 15 De *) in Feadevich. ik a My * ‘ in inwiddic ‘ounty plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except wild goose 
Oct. 20; deer, in Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musseishe } . c 31; in Frederick, King George, Lancaster, Northumberland and crow, unprotected), Sept 20-Jan 1 
MeConc, Philline, Powder Bt P » Siatend, Messovell, Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, no open 
MeCose, Philips, Powds eer wolslo, ~— _— Pa season. Elk, protected in national forest areas, bull elk only with horns | MEEIOO.—- Wane. tailed deer (male), Oct_16-Feb 15 (in mountains about table 
ee ee ee ee een. On ace Fergus, plainly. visible above the n Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and | lands); July 1-Oct 31 (Gulf and Pacific slopes) Brocket ar forest der 
dallatin, Glacier, and Ponders ounties, no open season in iathead Pulaski Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 17. Quai, in Dinwiddie County, Nov | ( Mat 1-June 30 (in laws sountey) Bear, Sept 1-Oct 31 Rabb 
ever, Madison, Pondera, Teton, and parts of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 15-Jan. 15 Wild turkey, in Spotsylvania County, Nov 15-Dec 31 Sept. 1-Feb 28. Duck, goose, swan, Oct. } Feb' 28" Upland pi 
‘owell Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark | 1-Bept. 30. Waite-winged and other doves, Sept, 1G-Nov 15,” Waleon enip 
1-Nov. 15; in Granite County and in part of Powell County, | Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, squirrel, and upland | Nov’ i-Feb 28. Uther shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 13 P ee 
yv. 12; in Jefferson County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part | game birds fixed by county game commissions. Elk, in Benton, Kittitas, | Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Wild . pig’ nig ig 
f Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 2 Park Cor is > . e. 2 ud turkey, curassow, cojolite, peccary, Sept t-Dec 31 
a valli Coun pt. 20-Oct. 20, and io Par’ County, Oct. 15- Dec. 20, Klickitat and Yakima Counties, and bull elk, in Asotin, Columbia, Gar- | Alligator, Feb. 1-Sept. 30. Anteater, nkajou Now De Paca, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no open scasou | field, and Walla Walla Counties, Oct. 21-Nov 1 Oct 1-Jan. 31. Tepw, Nov i-den. 31 "7 
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Field and Stream—November, 1928 
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The Quad 
Standard Model 


The only 4-cylinder 
outboard motor. Abso- 
lutely vibrationless at 
every speed. The fore- 
most motor for finest, 
fastest outboard runa- 
bouts. Ideal for small 
cabin cruisers. Devel- 
ops 18 H P at 3800 R. 
P. M. Weight, 92 Ibs. 


Price, $275.00 
HI-SPEED MODEL 


The fastest outboard 
motor. Winner of pre- 
mier long distance and 
free-for-all events, in- 
cluding the famous 
Harmsworth race. 


Price, $295.00 





varter lurn Startin 


Always an Elto feature — now 





Speedster 


A middleweight fast 
motor that combines 
high speed with ex- 
treme sturdiness and 
all-around serviceabili- 
ty. Easily gives better 
than 25 miles on light 
racers, 15 to 20 miles 
on runabouts. Highly 
satisfactory for troll- 
ing. An outstanding 
sportman’s motor, 
Weight, 62 lbs. 
Price, $165.00 









<a. 7220re important than ever befo 


AG TURN flip of the flywheel and 
you’re off, with an Elto ... away on your 
course, without winding, grinding or cranking! 
That’s important . . . doubly important in the big- 


* es 
Service Twin 
Foremost for utility 
and family use. The 
only motor that offers 
genuine rudder steer- 
ing. Weight, 55 lbs. 
Price, $145.00 


ger, faster, higher-compression 
motors of today. As important to the 
impatient fisherman as to the racer 
checking off the seconds till the flash 
of the starter’s flag . . . important alike 
to youngster and veteran, with any 
motor, or any boat, in any service. 
Elto has always been the easy starting 
motor ... easy starting because of 
Elto’s exclusive battery-Atwater Kent 
ignition . . . sure-fire, weather proof, 
trouble proof. Just a quarter turn flip 
of the flywheel — finger-tip ease — 
that’s Elto instant starting! 


Send for the Super Elto Book 


Tells particulars you want to know 
about the complete line of Elto mo- 


tors. Write, Elto Outboard Motor Co., 
Ole Evinrude, Pres., Dept. D, Milwaukee. 





] 


~ Speedster ~ Service Twin 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


TAKE HER WITH YOU 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


BOUT eight years ago, in these 
periodic writings, I offered a plea 
for the feminine members of every 
hunter’s family, entitled “Teach 

Her to Shoot”. 

Don’t harbor the mistaken impression 
that this is another plea for women—not 
by a whole lot! Women no longer need 
a champion in this country. What they 
want they go out and clutch in a husky 
mit and hold. They have all the rights 
that are coming to them, and most of ours 
to boot! 

However, in their scramble for place 
they have overlooked, except in a few rare 
instances, one vast field of 
adventure ; and so, encouraged 
by a successful experiment in 
my own menage, I am per- 
pared to go a step farther 
and say not only teach ‘em 
to shoot, but take ’em with 
you! 

Don’t be a tightwad, either 
in regard to the expense or 
the risks of the adventure. I 
am not prepared to say that 
your wife will make a suc- 
cess of it—I don’t know your 
wife (I don’t know my own) 
—but you should be suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with 
her to tell whether she would 
get a kick out of it or a 
grouch. Only don’t jump to 
conclusions and say my Min- 
nie could not stand the hard- 
ship. Your meek Minnie may 
be another tough Tessie in 


disguise. Forget the weak 
Minnie stuff. Women are 
now fighting for ringside 


seats for a title bout instead 

of for standing room on the 

sofa when a mouse appears on the horizon, 
and when they are successfully swimming 
the channel, making trans-Atlantic hops, 
holding up payrolls as well as hubby's 
bankroll, and visiting the interior of 
Uganda for elephants, it’s a bit flat to say 
what they cannot do. It is not a question of 
what they can stand, but what they are 
willing to put up with. 

My own observation leads me to be- 
lieve that a healthy, normal woman is 
quite as capable of supporting the rigors 
and hardships of a big game hunt as the 
average business man who plays a bit of 
golf before he starts on his hunt and who 
prides himself that he is pretty fit. 

I do not mean that she can walk mile for 
mile with an Indian guide and beat him 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











at his own game, nor do I mean that she 
can stand up to = real athlete in a month’s 
stalking and do as many day’s work above 
timberline. What I do believe is that as 
she usually has a few years’ youth in her 
favor over the man she accompanies she 
can, with sufficient intervals of rest, do 
all that could be reasonably required of 
her to insure success; and while doing 
it she will cheerfully put up with all the 





The pinnacle of success. A lady with a fine mountain ram, the 


horns of which measured 1614 inches 


hardships as to heat and cold, scarcity 
of water and short rations to a better de- 
gree than the average man. 

Being by nature more patient and far 
more capable of controlling her feelings, 
she is usually a better companion when 
things go wrong, as they will on the best 
managed hunts. 

The secret of her success frequently lies 
in restraining her enthusiasm so that she 
does not overdo it and crack before she 
has hardened to the work before her 

A long day’s tramp, and more particu- 
larly climbing in the high altitude of the 
West, consumes a lot of body tissue, which 
is only replaced by rest. The woman's 
muscles are softer and consequently are 
taxed harder. She must rest more fre- 


quently, yet in the days she hunts she 
should be quite capable of doing a full 
day’s work with any man. 

The problem which besets you to begin 
with is not her ability to stand the gaff, 
but the seriousness of her desire and will 
to do so. 

Ask any woman not of the poodle-pet- 
ting or lounge type if she wants to go on 
a hunting trip and she will probably 
gurgle herself into ecstasies and promptly 
acknowledge that she would just adore it. 
In all probability she doesn’t know what 
she is talking about and hasn't the faintest 
idea what it all entails and what she 
would have to contend with. Her first 
thought is probably as to how well she 
would look in a shooting costume, and it 
stops there. The trip doesn’t cost her a 
red cent, all she has to do is 
ride along on the other fel- 
low’s bounty, and she imagines 
it would be fun. 

The rude shock of the 
awakening may be a ghastly 
experiment to the poor duffer 
who took a chance and make 
a wreck of the vacation he 
had planned for a year. 


HERE is, let me whisper 
in confidence, one un- 
failing way of telling before- 
hand * whether she has just 
voiced an idle fancy because 
she thinks it sounds attractive 
and costs her nothing, or is 
desirous of going on a shoot. 
Tell her she has got to 
forget that new fur coat, if 
it’s a bear hunt that you con- 
template, or if it’s just a few 
days’ duck shooting at. some 
local resort, that she has got 
to forego the possession of a 
little hat she scouted for in 
Madame Chez Blois. If she 
passes that test she is eligi- 
ble—no woman will pass up a new hat for 
an idle fancy, not if she’s sober! 

Let it be known and thoroughly under- 
stood that she is going out to do a 
man’s job, that it is really not a woman’s 
vocation and that she must face it entirely 
from a masculine point of view if she is 
to make good. 

Frontier women recognize this. I have 
yet to meet the guide’s wife in the forests 
of the North, or the mountains of the West, 
who has accompanied him on anything but 
a short picnic. 

Despite the fact that your wife promised 
the old bird who tied the knot to love, 
honor and obey you—all of which she did 
not mean—gain a serious promise from 
her to try the experiment for the duration 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Sir Thomas Lipton, peer of yacht- 
ing sportsmen and donor of the 
magnificent $5000 perpetual tro- 
phy for outboard motor racing, 





WINS $5000 


THOMAS LIPTON Grand Free-for- 
All Trophy, Philadelphia Regatta, 
August 25, 19238 


AME Evinrude-powered “Impish II”, driven by Charles Allen, Lake Hopatcong, N. J., also 
won Class C and Class D Free-for-All Races, in competition with motors unlimited in 
cylinders or horsepower. Write for Evinrude Year Book. 
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t EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 122 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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n Speeditwin Fleetwin 
e 16 H. P., 85 Ibs., 6 to 40 . P 6 H. P., 55 Ibs., 4 to 25 
- M. P. H. M. P. H. 
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y Detroit, Sepi. 4 — Evinrudes Marietta, Ohio, Aug. 24 — Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 3 — for-All, annexing Standard 
is won all Class C, two Class Evinrude broke Ohio state Evinrudes clean’ up_ Lake Oil Trophy. 

C Free-for-All Races and record with 33 M. P. H. in Minnetonka Northwest Augusta, Ga., Sept. 3 —Evin- 

first and second in Class C. terribly rough water. } omnngge: = gee tard Day rudes win “Goat . 2 second 
ye . P aces with all places in Cl C and Free-for-All. 
si Cleveland, Sept. 9—Evinrudes Oakland, Cal., Sept. 3 —Evin- in Class C and Free-for 
ts won Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth rude Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th Class C and Feee-fos-Ail, Newport, R. I., Aug. 17-18— 
4 and 6th in 86 mile Lake and 6th in 50 mile race, Montreal, Quebec, Sept. 3 — Fteouiee win all places in 
ut Erie Marathon, Port Clinton also Ist in 5 mile Free- Evinrude won Free-for-All, Class C Free-for-All and 

to Cleveland. for-All. Class C and Class C Free- Class D Free-for-All. 
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be Evinrude Factory Branches: Sales & Service 6304 BE. Jefferson Ave. . « « Detroit, Mich. 
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That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 

waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 
Which way will they fly? 


It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is 
reat when youknow that thegun you’re 
Folding i isin perfect condition—barrels 
clean, firing mechanism responding to 
trigger instantly, ejector or, “pump” 
working without danger of jamming. 


nary mineral oil, Penetrates immedi- 
ately—does not stay on surface like 
heavy oilsorgrease. Won’t gum or dry 
out. The Hunters’ oil for 34 years. 
Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto acces- 
sory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
ans, l-oz. “Oilright’”” Handy Cans and 
three size bottles. 
Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. And 
be just as sure to look for the Big Red 


*“One’”’ on the label. 
Generous sample, and illus- 


3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- 
dition for quick, accurate shooting. 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside 
and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 


stock and forearm. 
: : a FREE— m“trated Dictionary of Uses. 
It’sa pure oil compound—not anordi- A postal will bring both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 
34 Years of Continuous Service 

















(CROSMAN PNEUMATIC .22 _ 


} | that expresses the thrill of shooting it. 


le 


man 
both experts and 
re 

shooting. Try it at your 


dealer's. 














Wonderful is the one word of words that fits this 
rifle—but there is nothing in English 
The only rifle 
that combines 
these exclusive features: 
Amazing Accuracy 

Absolutely No Noise 
Power to Kill Small Game 
No Cleaning—Cheap Ammunition 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet “Target and Game Shooting” 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 403 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. | 


oaded to the muzzle with bound- 
ss, soundless power, the Cros- 
.22 is first choice with 
amateurs 
target and small game 
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BATAVIA LEADER They Da Nat Your 
12-16-20-410 Shaat Dealer 


Gauge 


A selective line to meet every requirement— 
popularity maintained for three generations. 


BAKER GUN CO., 314 Broadway, New York 





Write 
for 
Catalog 





of the trip. Having it, give her every 
chance to make good. 

To begin with, her equipment must be 
right. It is only fair to you, to her guide 
and to herself. She must wear two pairs 
of woollen socks in a clumsy pair of shoe- 
pacs for the same reason you and the 
guide do, even though she never wears 
any but the sheerest silk at home and 
abhors wool. 

I know when my wife saw the woolen 
union suits which I picked for her on her 
first trip instead of the pretty peach- 
bloom combinations she had fitted into 
a corner of her duffle bag the whole party 
was all but off. I finally convinced her 
that the guide was not supposed to see 
them, and when I got in I would be too 
d— tired to look at them. And the first 
time she sat on a bog in the faint light 
of an October dawn, while the guide called 
in a moose and wreaths of mist rose about 
her, she knew that Daniel Boone was 
right. 

If your wife will not reconcile herself 
to your superior experience at this stage 
of the game drop the proposition like a 
hot coal: you may rest assured that she 
will not do so later. 

Let her have all the bandanna handker- 
chiefs she wants for her neck, but beware 
of the high lace boots “for shod®ing” that 
bruise the tendons, let in the water and 
slip off every wet log and mossy boulder. 
Knickers, not riding breeches, whether the 
trip is ahorse or afoot, for the latter cling 
to the knees when wet like the cold, clam- 
my clutch of a process server. Riding 
breeches do not belong in the Western 
shooting outfit. There is no fast riding on 
the trail and anything will serve, and one 
most often hunts and rides on the same 
days. Knickers are freer to climb in at 
all times. 


HEREVER or whenever you go 

let the nether garments be of wool. 
If the Tropics are your destination the 
lightest wool procurable; if the North, 
heavier wool; if the far North still more 
wool—and when she says her prayers she 
will learn to say, God bless the baa baa 
lambs. 

For the rest let her equipment be just 
what commonsense would direct you to 
take for warmth and protection from wind 
and rain. Remember it is a man’s game; 
so she needs a man’s equipment. 

I wired my guide to secure for me a 
secondhand pair of chaps for use last 
fall in our Brazeau trip in Alberta. Not 
knowing my proportions he replied that 
he had a beautiful pair of white angoras 
which he bought for a song from a busted 
rodeo rider who blew into town on a 
spree, adding that he hoped I was not 
tall as the unfortunate: owner was four- 
foot eleven. Thinking that they would be 
fun for my better half to doll up in I ac- 
cepted and wired for a man size pair. 

We struck heavy snow storms with long 
rides through fallen timber where sharp 
snags would tear the toughest cloth to 
shreds. Needless to say her chaps were a 
blessing and never to be forgotten. If a 
puncher needs them on his tough legs 
everyone else does. 

In selecting the big game rifle for a 
woman most men will think of one using 
the lightest load which can be expected 
to kill the game. This I believe to be a 
mistake, for the small bullet, driven at 
moderate velocity is, strictly speaking, an 
expert’s weapon. The less accuracy de- 
veloped in the shooter the more power is 
needed to insure a kill when the vital areas 
are missed. 

It is sometimes argued that the begin- 
ner will do better with a rifle of moderate 
power because he or she will shoot more 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 














“Take it from me .. when you've 
pulled down a few high-flyin’ ducks 
and geese with this long-range shell, 
you'll be a booster for life for the short 
shot string in Western Super-X.” 





World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY » ¢ 1122 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. # # poboken, A) e Sa Peancisco, Cal. 


All Western rifle cartridges now have Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) non-fouling bullets. They keep the bore bright as new and prolong 
its life. Shoot Western Lubaloy .22's. They're free from grease and gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” Keep you and your gun clean. 








Short Shot String is the most impor- 
tant development in years in hes 
gun ammunition. The shot charge 
in Wesrern Super-X holds together 
as it travels through the air, in- 
stead of cciaging out. More pel- 
lets reach the bird. 

If you want a quail and rabbit load 
that does its work to perfection, 
shoot Western Xpert. Smokeless. 
Top quality, but low in price. 
Write for Captain Askin's booklet 
on Super-X and literature describ- 
ing the complete line of Western's 
exclusive ammunition develop- 
ments. It’s free. 
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hy not make 
Each Shot Count? 


OW is the time when 

you begin to appreciate 
the care you give toward choos- 
ing the right Shotgun. The 
stronger and more accurately 
a gun is made, the better re- 
sults you are bound to get. 


Now in 16 Gauge 


The “improved” Stevens 
No. 620 hammerless, repeat- 
ing Shotgun is doing service 
for expert shots all over the 
country. It is more in demand 
now, because it is made in the 
popular 16 gauge as well as 
in 12 gauge. You'll find it an 
easy, satisfying gun to use at 
all times, 


More information is set forth in 
the complete Stevens Catalog. 
Send for your free copy. 


Wo 


(at left) No. 620—In 12 and 16 
gauge. Repeating, hammerless. 
Take down. Proof-Tested barrel 
from 26 to 32 inches. Full choked, 
modified, or cylinder bored. Side 
ejection. Drop forged receiver, 
solid breech. Walnut Stock, check- 
ered pistol grip and slide handle. 
Six shots. Weight about 7% Ibs. 

Price $41.50 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 609 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 








. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


ept. 609 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Send me the attractive Free Stevens Catalog. 
PURGE... ..cccccvccccccce. coccccccocecccessncceneccuss 
PaiGeees..... .<2cccccsccecesense- atin 
Chay. ...-- +. ncenncccceceoeees« en 





| confidence in one’s self, 
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| accurately, as they do not flinch as they 
| would from the blast and recoil of a heay- 
|ier charge. This is true so far as target 
| shooting is concerned; so I would suggest 
| that most of the practice be with a weapon 
of mild recoil, particularly in the early 
stages. But when shooting at game, due 
to the stress of excitement, no one no- 
tices the recoil of our heaviest charges. 
Inability to hit is more due to buck fever, 
which is another name for lack of con- 
fidence and the fear that the game will 
escape, than to flinching. 

Another error is to select a rifle of 
extremely light weight shooting a heavy 
cartridge. This puts a premium on ac- 
curacy as it greatly increases the recoil 
and the resulting flinch. No one can hold 
a light weapon as steadily as one of nor- 
mal weight, and the featherweight never 
has the inherent accuracy of the full- 
sized weapon with the same load. 

Above all, don’t stop with the selection 
of a rifle and a little rudimentary practice, 
trusting to Divine Providence that she will 
get some game. Nothing is so discouraging 
as to work like a galley slave for days and 
then when the chance comes to fall down 
for lack of skill. Half the battle is in the 
which only comes 
as a result of conscientious practice under 
practical conditions. 

When the beginner can hit a foot square 
at 100 yards from the off shoulder posi- 
tion, standing four out of five times, there 
is hope of success, and not until then. 

For deer and black bear the little .250- 
3000 Savage, due to its simplicity, ease 
of operation and compactness, coupled with 
speed, flat trajectory and accuracy, is a 
splendid choice, but it is not heavy enough 
for the general game of the Northwest. It 
also is not a good wind bucker, and my ex- 
perience in the Rockies has been that we 
frequently have strong gales to contend 
with at ranges where it has a very serious 


OR some time I have been settin’ back 

in the corner behind the stove, listen- 
ing to all this scope argument and saying 
nothing. One reason was that I didn’t see 
a chance to get a word in edgeways. An- 
other was that I didn’t have anything in 
particular to say—which reason of course 
ought not to deter anybody—it never seems 





. 
to—or seems never to as our purist friends 
would write it. 

However, there being a lull in the con- 
versation and several things coming up 
with which I don’t agree, I am whittling 
me a piece off the plug and hitching up my 
chair and taking a hand in this matter of 
settling the fate of nations. 

My sole excuse is that I have had con- 
siderable to do with the glass-eye variety 
of rifle sight, both in the Army and with- 
out and also do not agree with some of the 
brethren who write about the scope. 
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The old Zeiss 2% power—the tube is merely part of the mount, the scope is all in 
the elbow 


effect on the ability to hit our quarry. 

The .256 Mannlicher, because of its 
heavier bullet, which despite its higher 
trajectory, is not as easily deflected and has 
better penetration, together with a mild 
recoil, was for long my choice as a wo- 
man’s gun. It lacks the long range accura- 
cy, however, of the Springfield and similar 
loads, so that when Mrs. Curtis began to 
show unusual ability I realized that she 
should have a still better tool. 

The selection was a 7m/m made to order 
by an American maker, with a Neidner 
barrel fitted on a Springfield action and 
stocked to fit. The rifle weighed 714 
pounds, and with the Zeiss telescope at- 
tached 8% Ibs. The combination is amply 
powerful for all North American game 
under any conditions, and at a saving of 
considerable recoil and about % Ib. in 
weight as compared with the usual sport- 
ing Springfield, 


N conclusion let me offer a substantial 

illustration: Four years ago Mrs. Cur- 
tis had literally never fired a shot. She 
went in on the Tobique with me, and while 
she did not kill any large game she kept 
the table well supplied with partridge. The 
following season she killed her first deer. 
In 1926 while I was on a protracted trip 
in Alberta she went into Northern Quebec 
on a moose hunt with an Indian guide by 
herself. 

I figured, and rightly so, that if she 
could stand that Alberta held no obstacles 
for her, and last year we hunted the Bra- 
zeau separately. Her bag consisted of a 
16%" Mountain Ram, with 36” curl that 
any veteran might be proud of, killed at 
450 yards, a 54% moose with 28 points, 
killed at 80 yards, and the only bear seen 
by the party, at 250 yards, with a total ex- 
penditure of eight cartridges and seven hits. 

They can do it if you give them a 
chance and you'll find it well worth while. 


CONCERNING THE GLASS-EYE 
By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


Of course all of us who have been 
twenty or thirty years in the rifle shooting 
game have used telescope sights on target 
rifles for about as many years as we have 
been in the sport of target or military rifle 
shooting. However, the target telescope is 
an instrument not to be confused with the 
instrument for the hunting rifle. They have 
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very little in common. The micrometer- 
mounted high power target scope with its 
small field and fragile reticule and mounts 
and its great length is just as unsuited for 
big game hunting, as the short, low pow- 
ered, sturdy hunting scope with its simple 
minded mount and adjustments is poor for 
the target shooter and his need for hair- 
splitting changes every other shot. 

I noted in this scope discussion that two 
of my friends, Towny Whelen and Paul 
Curtis, were not in perfect agreement as 
to the sort of a scope the hunter ought to 
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use. Paul’s idea of a scope is one that. has 
been gone over with a safety-razor blade 
and everything in the form of a protuber- 
ance like an elevation dial or windage ad- 
justment, carefully shaved off, and the 
spot hammered down and cauterized. 
Towny says that a scope ought to have 
all the things that delight an engineer’s 
heart, standard equipment including am- 
meter, oil gauge, heat indicator, speed- 
ometer and gasoline gauge, also shock ab- 
sorbers front and rear and a rear sight 
mirror, Also vernier elevation and wind- 
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The old Army-Warner and Swasey pris- 


matic musket sight—mounted up for a 


spotting glass 


age, automatic correction for parallax and 
pneumatic return to battery after firing. 

Furthermore, Towny says that unless 
the scope is so equipped the rifleman will 
spend not less than three afternoons and 
$15 worth of ammunition sighting it in. 
Mornings not mentioned, but likely spent in 
church trying to square yourself with St. 
Peter for what you said in the afternoons. 

As a party having had much to do with 
scientific instruments and now owning five 
or six -microscopes and a flock of fine 
gauges and things, I should be expected to 
string with Towny. For my own use pos- 
sibly I should like some fine adjustments 
—provided they were strong and not likely 
to be mis-set by accident or fooling by 
others, but I believe I can consider my 
own experience and nuttiness about fire- 
arms as rather exceptional. 

Towny errs in feeling that most buyers 
of hunting rifles and scopes are semi-scien- 
tific riflemen who read the N R A maga- 
zine, The American Rifleman, and know 
all about minutes of angles and the like. 


OST of them are not, they are as 

likely to study up about minutes of 
angle as the average motor car buyer is 
likely to read the book of instructions that 
comes with the car. And if you think this 
is done, ask the used car boys what shape 
most used cars are in, and what evidence 
the former owner gave of having half as 
many brains as the Lord gave geese. Lots 
of ’em polished the car, but comparatively 
few of them saw to it that the battery had 
plenty to drink and that grease was also 
on hand in the rear wheel bearings. 

Of course the fellows who read this 
magazine are different, the fact that they 
read this magazine—and particularly this 
article—proves their unusual and high in- 
telligence !! 

However, in view of the fact that some 
90% of our hunters don’t read any printed 
dope on their favorite or casual sport, any- 
thing designed for their use has to be 
fool-proof and plenty of it. 

Hence my feeling that the successful 
scope sight for big game hunting or for 
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- § AHirsch-Weis Stag keeps 
you warm, dry and comfortable, Wear it for 
hunting, fishing and for all outdoor work 


SP FTER ALL, the weather doesn’t matter much if 
/_& you're fully Paes against rain, cold, and 
; wind. The Hirsch-Weis Stag does this—insulating 
your body against temperature changes and mois- 
ture, without stopping natural air circulation. 


The Stag was developed to meet the exacting needs of the Pa- 
cific Coast timber cruisers. For any man whose work or play takes 
him outdoors it’s unexcelled. Cut from 24-0z. all wool Oregon 
flannel, specially treated and guaranteed waterproof. Plenty of 
muscle room around chest and shoulders. Eight roomy pockets, 
including big knapsack pocket across the full double back. Con- 
vertible collar. Double sleeves, adjustable cuffs. 


Made in red plaid, brown plaid, forestry green, solid navy blue, 
bright hunter's red and green plaid. The Hirsch-Weis label 
appears on all genuine Stags. Breeches to match first four colors. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Hirsch- 
Weis Stag. If he cannot, order direct. We 
ship prepaid anywhere in the United States, 
y Canada or Mexico. 
























Notice full shoulder cape, 
cut in one piece with out- 
er sleeves, also big pock- 
et clear across back. 


Confidential to dealers: Wirsch-Weis Stags are popular with outdoor men 
everywhere, and SELL. We co-operate fully with dealers. Write for information, 


aaa a ee ee ee SS ee See cS 


HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mail 235 Burnside Street, Portland, Oregon 
Gentlemen: [J Please mail me a Stag i0..........0nmenencolor, My height is... 
th Z. S WIE ssrrssocasrsssssrssne 4 CHESCrssesrsesesssersreeee 1 enclose $12.50. CAdd 10% for chest size $0 Or $2). 
[Please send me free Stag booklet. 








Coupons Nan 


Address. Dealer's Name. 
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Any Guide Will Tell You— 


ASE any guide the most important 
article of equipment to take along 
on your trip and he will probably tell 
you— shoes. Guides have seen too 
many good trips ruined by wet and 
blistered feet not to appreciate the 
importance of comfortable, watertight 
shoes. Don’t let foot troubles spoil 
your trip. Wear shoes that let you for- 
get your feet. Wear Abotight Moccasin 
Boots, the kind that experienced sports- 
men wear. 
Abotight Moccasin Boots are water- 
tightbecause: 
x —_ (1) They are 
made of the 
only really 
water - repel- 
lent leather, 
Eisendrath’s 
French Veal, 
tanned exclu- 
sively for the 
Abbott Com- 
any. (2) 
i hey are 





made with the famous Abbott overlap- 
ping seam which will not leak or rip. 
Abotights are literally a shoe within a 
shoe—double thickness throughout. 

Abotight Moccasin Boots are com- 
fortable because: (1) They are genuine 
moccasins—light and flexible. (2) Soft, 
seamless leather under the foot pre- 
vents blisters or callouses. (3) Four 
layers of leather between the foot 
and the ground protect against stone 
bruises. 

Abotight Moccasin Boots are made 
in a variety 
of models to 
suit your par- / 
ticular re- aul 
quirements. | 
See them at 
the nearest 
shoe or sport- 
ing goods 
store. Or 
write us for 
illustrated 
catalog, 

















MOCCASIN 


THE YUKON 


If you are going todomuch 
canoeing you will want this 
comfortable single vamp 
oxford, watertight because 
made from imported, ex- 
clusively tanned Eisen« 
drath French Veals. Genus 
ine moccasin construction, 


Molded maple pac soles. 
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THE ABBOTT COMPANY 


THE CHINOOK 


One of our most popular 
models for camp wear, 
Genuine moccasin made of 
exclusively tanned Lisen- 
drath French Veals with 
Abbott overlapping seams. 
Full bellows tongue. 

Westcott or crepe soles, 
Colors: chocolate, brown, 


Colors : chocolate, brown, Yarmouth, Maine natural. Heights: 9 in- 
natural. Made on both 7 . pe ches for men; & inches 
men’s and women’s lasts Sport Shoe Specialists for women. 


















WESTLEY RICHARDS ENGLISH GUNS 








Single Trap 





HE durability alone of a Westley Richards will 

prove you that the yearly cost of owning one 
of these fine HAND MADE GUNS is remarkably 
small. Year after year it will give you an unfailing 
dividend of pleasure. With reasonable care it will 
outlast a lifetime 

The lowest priced guns are handsome, well 


» For Years of 7" 
True Economy and Pleasure 


Double Guns 


Ovundos 


constructed, symmetrical weapons that any sportsman 


would be proud to own-—the higher priced models 
are works of art. standing in a class by themselves— 
masterpieces of modern gunnery. 

Only a fine hag can give you a true realization of 
your own abilit If you are a good shot now, a 
Westley Richards will make you a better one. 


Catalogue and Full Information from 


75 Federal St. 


BOB SMITH—SPORTING GOODS 


Boston, Mass. 
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little game hunting where target shooting 
is not mixed in with it, should be as simple- 
minded as a monkey wrench. This both 


because the shooter may get mixed up 
with anything more complicated and 


because it gives all his fool friends and 
guides and things a chance to put the 
thing out of kilter after it is correctly 
‘regulated.” 

For which reason I string with 
Curtis. 

The purpose of the glass eye for hunt- 
ing is to direct the line of the bore of the 
rifle to the right spot. With modern flat 
shooting ammunition and rifles, once this 
line is established the less you fool with 
that scope the better. It is much better to 
hold a trifle different for changes in am- 
munition or range than to go fooling with 
the adjustments and not only get the scope 
wrong for the ammunition and range you 
have in mind, but wrong for the original 
ammunition and original range. I speak 
from the heart out when I say that there 
is nothing so forlornly and completely 
wrong as a scope sight out of adjustment 
with the line of the rifle’s shooting. 

I hold no agreement with the brothers 
who get so scope-nutty that they advocate 
doing all hunting, in woods and out, with 
a scope perched on the rifle—unless—and 
mind this unless—the hunter had eyes so 
poor that he cannot do good work with 
ordinary hunting sights on game at ordi- 
nary ranges. In this case he is justified in 
any sort of measure that will overcome 
his handicap. 

Ordinarily, however, the scope should 
be something like a fire-extinguisher in the 
car, a mighty handy thing to have along, 
but only used on special occasions. Of 
course, this is hardly a fair comparison as 
to the percentage of use, but it will convey 
my idea that the scope is an instrument for 
the unusual and not the usual conditions. 

The glass shines under such conditions 
as poor light, long range, poor eyes, or 
standing game unaware of your presence 
plus a chance on your part to slip on the 
scope and lie down or sit down. In the 
hands of the man who knows how to make 
use of it the scope is the only thing that 
will allow the full realization of the cap- 
abilities of the modern flat shooting, hard 
hitting, accurate military type of rifle. 

On the other hand in the case of the 
average man who is not much of a shot 
to start with, the scope, perched high above 
the stock line, used on a rifle fired offhand 
and magnifying the wabble which is in 
turn increased by the unsteady head posi- 
tion and strain, is as much of a handicap 
as it is a help. 

Itisnotasightanyhow, for the offhand po- 
sition, it makes the rifle appear to have St. 
Vitus dance and the average tyro’s efforts 
to hold it down make the motion still worse. 


Paul 


A it costs more than the average 
rifle itself, and the tyro will do well to 
consider fully whether he will get $60 worth 
of good out of it over and above the cost 
of the rifle. 

It is not a thing to haul around on top 
of the rifle through brush and over rocks 
and down-timber and through swamps and 


| Up steep mountains in the expectation that 


it will stand everything the rifle will stand 
and will confer enough benefit when the 
shot is taken to pay for the nuisance of 
watching out for the fool thing. 

Hung on your belt or in your hunting 
rucksack and used when a scope sight 
shot appears, it may give you that head 


when metallic sights would fail—a long 
shot across a canyon, fading or very early 
morning light, or game standing half ob- 
scured in brush or in deep shadow. Also it 
is a fine instrument to use when searching 
a hillside for suspected game because when 
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you see it through the scope you shoot 
without further argument. Or if you pick 
out the head with the field-glasses it may 
let you find it with the scope and fire where 
the metallic sights refuse to discern what 
the glasses told you about. 

The proper hunting scope is one designed 
with some idea of what it has to stand, and 
not merely what Herr Professor Doktor 
Anastigmat found to be a perfect optical 
system. After you get a perfect optical 
system you have to make it stay put, which 
is a detail some makers overlook. 


OWN at the Infantry School of Arms 

Experimental Dept. during their scope 
sight tests they had the simple-minded idea 
of finding out whether a scope would stay 
put by taking it out mounted on a Spring- 
field and then shooting one or two or three 
cases of perfectly good ammunition 
through that rifle. The sight would cause a 
rifle nut with about one and a half bandos 
on hand against a rainy day to sit down 
and let the large salty tears roll through 
his fingers while his manly form was 
shaken with sobs and ideas of how to 
skowpunge about a half case of that am- 
munition before those soldier bozos wasted 
any more of it. 

And this was perfectly good ammunition, 
the sort that anybody at Perry would pay 
an ammunition sergeant six bits a bando 
to bring around and hide under his cot 
after the shades of night had fallen. 

But, getting back to the scope, this cruel 
and heartless test of tele scope sights of all 
sorts of makes, resulted in the discovery 
that a lot of these alleged mounts, German 
and others—would not stand the racket. 
Also neither would some of the scopes. 

We took the scope under test off the rifle 
every so many shots, first observing the 
point of impact, then put it back on and 
shot some more and again observed the 
point of impact. This here point was un- 
happily likely to vary in this taking off, 
enough to nullify the accuracy of sighting 
afforded by the scope. After some rough 
treatment of some of these glasses the 
point of impact got to looking like a buck- 
shot pattern. 

From observation of these and kindred 
acts of cruelty to scopes I reached the 
conclusion that the scope must be pretty 
husky in construction and mounts to stand 
the racket. 

The optical system must be strong and 
either cushioned by springs in the lens 
mounts or built strong enough to stand 
the jar of recoil. Lenses must not start 
to shed balsam or turn in their mounts, 
reticules must not take themselves apart 
in hundreds of sharp jars. 

Elevation and windage must not change 
from the jar of firing. 

The scope itself should be as short as 
possible for the sake of transportation and 
as light as possible to avoid the inertia 
and consequent shock to the mounts when 
the rifle suddenly thrusts back with a 
velocity of 15 to 20 ft. per second. Some 
of these No. 0 size stove-pipes may be 
fine optically but not so sweet practically. 
You don’t use a scope sight to admire the 
scenery through, they are not well adapted 
to watching a yacht-race or a contest 
between a number of jockeys to see which 
can hold his horse back the mostest, you 
use it merely to see what you want to hit. 
Large field is useful merely to enable you 
quickly to pick up the game—or as a minor 
point to enable you to examine a hillside 
on which game may be suspected. You 
don’t need any more optically than can 
be given in a tube of about 9 or 9% 
inches long, and with a diameter of 34 to 
% at one end and 1 to 1% inches at the 
other. The tube or scope alone, without 





mounts, does not need to weigh more than 


You Pack 
A Mighty Wallop 
When You Shoot An 


L. C. SMITH 


LONG RANGE GUN 


Game and Trap Guns 


$40 to $1,125 


for the combination of special 
Smith-bored barrels and high-power 
3” shell hurls a_ close-patterned 
charge that makes clean kills con- 
sistently at 80 yards. 


Such smashing impact at such ex- 
tra range is peculiarly L. C. Smith. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


30” or 32” barrels; 3” chamber 
automatic or non-automatic ejec- 
tor. Two triggers or Hunter One- 
Trigger. Selected walnut stock 
and forend. Hand checkered pis- 
tol, half-pistol or straight grip. 
8 to 814 pounds. : 


Consider this message an invitation to 
examine your dealer’s stock. If it isn’t 
complete, write for our Booklet L-40. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN?* 


Fut TON vn & Ww YoR « 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 





An L. C. Smith Gun won the 
1927-1928 Grand Americans 
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Bean’s New Cold-Proof Duck Hunting Coat 


Is made of olive green 8 ounce duck, sheep- 
skin lined, 38 inches long. Seven inch Sheep- 
skin Beaverized Shawl Collar, two breast pockets 







$4559 





and two extra large lower pockets, all re- 

ivered inforced with leather. Interlined throughout 

Delive with waterproof slicker cloth, making coat 
Free 00% waterproof. 

You cannot buy a better garment for 


cold weather duck hunting, ice fishing and 


early spring trolling. he protection to 
neck and ears is worth the price of the 
coat. 

Cut below shows 3% inch Beaverized 


Sheepskin Cuffs that can be turned down 


so as to keep hands warm in _ coldest 
weather. This is a big improvement over 
gloves or mittens as hands are always 
ready for instant use. 
Write for New Catalog and sample of 
materials 
L. L. BEAN 


208 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Bean’s 
Special 
Muff 
Sleeve 





























TARGET 


The BULL’S EYE 







GUN Catalog FREE _ 
Shows latest types for XMAS —_ 


Rifles—Shotguns—Sportsman’s and 
Camping Equipment 


shooters § 


Made by : 


of national reputa- 


Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for 1 
tice and pleasure. Set in 


eye stamp, bird targets 
ammunition, 


Ask your dealer first $3 00 prepaid 
| BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. gasitnos. Wyo. 


, P * . = _ tion. Each pistol —~ > ff 
Send for this interesting new book, illus- casted bs au =< 
j , > 7 - @ ip- Olympic ‘Team 
trating many makes of outdoor equip sd lay A 
ment. A wide choice; every item the to group in % inch c 
best value in its class. FREE delivery; cirele at 10 feet. | 
4) 


satisfaction guaranteed. 

CONSULTING SERVICE 
Any question on American or imported guns 
or other items gladly answered by an expert, 
without obligation. Come in or write TODAY. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


Dept. 111, 18 East 42nd St., New York 








cludes bull’s- 
and extra 














Marlin Gun Catalog 


Marlin 
= gets the game 


= rustling underfoot. Eyes and ears 
alert for the feathered whirlwind—then the 
roar of your Marlin echoing across the hills. 
Back at dusk, happy and satisfied. Depend on 
a Marlin every time to get the game. It’s a 
_ sturdier, harder hitting, longer range gun—the 
= life-long companion of seasoned shooters. Choose 
"1 YA8 your Marlin now—it’s ready for you. Your 
dealer can fit you out. 
Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 
12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. Full 
Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 inch Cylinder 
Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, 
inside as well as out. Solid Top. Side Ejection. 
Press-Button Cartridge Release to remove loaded shells 
from magazine. Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire Safety 
Device. Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. 









ee marin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me without cost a copy of the new 


Expert Repair Department 


Marlin 


LET LE Oe ee aeeN oe NNR 
TMIIIOD - vinncincsndswicseeshcccotttteinksseabeeialnietiandiaiataaansailsaahin 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 
MUIIIIDD: ~cccitesisscasctehansdRanaounoeecddsesduieeneneunsseiiamaiianaiasdanimaibedaden 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 
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a half pound or very little over and it 
should not be larger than these figures. 
The bigger they are the higher you have 
to mount them and the more strain they 
impose on the mounts without offering a 
thing in practical advantage. 

Modern scientific scope mounting has 
shown that you don’t have to encase your 
scope in any hay-baler contraption that 
adds much weight and hideosity. to the 
rifle nor does it have to slide back and 
forth like the barrel of a 75 m/m gun. 
Make it light enough, make your mounts 
right, and you can mount the scope rigidly 
and simply on a mount attached to the side 
of the receiver of the rifle. Thousands of 
shots fired through rifles so fitted out 
showed that the mounts were adequate. 


PREFER a scope of about 34x in the 

matter of power, my own being 4x which 
indicates that I had to compromise a %x 
in the matter. The shake—used correctly 
in the sitting or prone position—is not at 
all bad with this power, and the field is 
about 11%, that is 11 yards at 100 yards, 
etc., which is ample. 

However it is easy to go to extremes 
and when you get over 4% to 5 you have 
reached them. Usually 4 is on the high side 
and 3 is on the low. 

The matter of reticule has not been 
worked out to the proper form. Some years 
ago Captain McBride wrote to me: 

“IT once took away from a German ma- 
chine gunner a telescope sight with several 
caps to slip over the objectives, containing 
various shades of glass, mostly amber. 
Using these one could shoot in any sort 
of light, even almost straight into the 
sun. Instead of having cross-hairs or a 
post it had simply a pyramid-shaped affair 
of transparent amber color painted or 
etched on a lens, the sighting point of 
course being the apex of the triangle or 
pyramid. 

“The beauty of it is that while the point 
is clearly distinguishable, you can see all 
around it and particularly under it.” 

Lacking this amber reticule, then my 
own choice is a narrow picket, cut off flat 
at the top. I said a narrow one, not a 
telegraph pole. If you can see ordinary 
cross-hairs then it is certain that you can 
see a post slightly wider, cutting clearly 
against the game, but not blotting it out 
when you hold over it. I don’t like the 
picket because the point loses itself in 
a black bull’seye. 

A tapered form lying on my desk in a 
scope of new design lets me hold on a 
man’s neck at 250 yards and yet not blot 
out his feet, all of which I believe is quite 
enough to let you overhold on game. While 
it is tapered like a picket, the point is cut 
off short of the sharp spike leaving enough 
to afford interference with the line of 
sight and so let you lay it on the mark. 

Several makes with Noske as the pioneer 
have developed strong and simple side- 
receiver mounts to hold light hunting 
glasses rigidly, permit easy removai and 
yet guarantee that the impact point re- 
main unchanged. 

Before me is an experimental scope 
which is the most practical hunting glass 
I have seen to date. The elevation and 
windage are both in the tube itself, and 
are moved by slotted screws in small 
housings on the tube. One of them is 
covered up with a false cap screwed on 
by the fingers, the other should be as well. 
A screw driver is necessary to move the 
windage and elevation screws—while the 
caps furnish the amusement for the child- 
ish mind that insists on turning the hickeys 
on your telescope to see if they work. 
The owner of this mind can take these 
caps off—but he is likely satisfied by that 
time without hunting up a screw-driver to 
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turn the screws below. Or he may be 
diverted from his sport by showing him a 
picture of a Choo-choo train or your 
watch or something at this moment. 

The plan of elevation and windage 
within the glass is not new, doughboys 
having to do with the French 37 mm gun 
may remember that the scope sights with 
that cute lil’ trick had this feature. In 
theory the reticule should not be moved 
from the center of the lenses or optical 
center of the scope, but practically if the 
scope mounts are put on carefully to line 
the scope axis with the bore of the rifle, 
the amount of displacement of the reticule 
for either windage or elevation is almost 
too small to measure, when you finally 

sight in the rifle for 200 or 250 yards and 
the ammunition you want to use. 

Personally I do not see a lick of sense 
in monkeying with your scope adjust- 
ments in the field. Pick out a cartridge 
you want to use, sight in the rifle re- 
peatedly and carefully for the range you 
want to use, not under 200 yards with the 
Springfield or similar ammunition, then 
hog-tie it and let it alone in seven langu- 
ages. 

You can overhold just as accurately as 
you can guess the range and diddle a dial 
on the glass-eye. If you must change am- 
munition and your previous range tests 
show that it strikes to one side or one 
side and below or above your standard 
stuff, learn where to hold to compensate, 
it will be a very small amount. Theory 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the scope 
is not the instrument for the snap-shot— 
and if you are going snapshooting use the 
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ammunition for which the rifle is sighted 
and for which allowance does not have to 
be made. 

So far as range goes and setting the 
scope therefor, with the Springfield and 
standard 180 gr. stuff with the glass 
sighted for 250 yards—accurately sighted 
for 250 yards—you have a maximum 
trajectory height of slightly over 4 inches, 
while the bullet falls below your point of 
aim roughly 5% inches at 300 yards, 12 
inches at 350 yards and 21 inches at 400 
yards. In other words these are the dis- 
tances you have to hold over to hit. The 
reason for suggesting 250 yards for your 
normal is that it is easier to hold 4 inches 
or so below where you want to hit at the 
shorter ranges than to have to overhold 
too much at the longer ranges. 

Mark the settings of your glass for 
windage and elevation with a scratch or 
other mark that you don’t have to re- 
member in figures. Also make a note of 
where you have to hold for the various 
ranges or for change in ammunition and 
put it under the butt plate trap or other 
location on or in the rifle, with your 
sight setting, if the graduations are in 
figures. Thus you have a double check. 

But when your rifle is sighted for any 
given range and cartridge, let it alone. If 
you go to fussing with it in the hunting 
field pretty quick you'll be drawing deadly 
aim on the deer’s horns to hit him in the 
pants pocket, or other such allowance for 
a cockeyed scope produced by your mon- 
keying after you go into the hunting 
country. Set it and then don’t monkey! 


DUCK HUNTING WITH A .410 GAUGE PUMP GUN 
By Cowles Mead Vaiden 


TANDING out as the big event of my 
boyhood hunting days is the time when 
rhe over “old Jack”, our pointer, I 


succeeded in pe a single, flushed, bob- 
2 rifle. W onderful memory ! 


white witha. 


tended duplicating that early 
killing ducks with a .410 bore. 

Now I didn’t intend going out in the 
duck country armed with any .410 single 
barrel outfit. I wanted to lessen the handi- 


thrill by 








The author with his little gun and the ducks 


Call it luck if you will, it came after 
repeated trials and was a clean kill but it 
was deliberately planned nevertheless. 

The thrill of that one shot has remained 
vivid throughout years of subsequent wing 
shooting until recently there came a desire 
to better this early achievement. Not with 
a rifle however. Conditions have changed 
considerably since then and a hunter pro- 
posing wing shooting with a rifle these 
days in this community would probably 
end up where he belonged, in jail. I in- 


cap as much as possible by using a .410 
gauge repeater and as there were no guns 
of this type on the market I had to make 
my own. 

The making of the gun was described 
in the January, 1928, issue of Field and 
Stream. Several weeks practice on quail 
and rabbits gave me the hang of my home 
made gun, then I was ready for the ducks. 

It’s no hardship to talk my Brother into 
a duck hunt so one Saturday afternoon, 
last December, we tied our duck boats onto 
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THE SPORT COLUMN 








V.L.EA. 
for Buckhect 


fine Boots 
For Men and Women 


IVE me a pair of boots,” says your veteran 
hunter. “that will be as comfortable at the 

end of the day as when I put them on.” And we 
give him Snes Pai They stand the gaff—they're 
worth what you pay for them—and then some! 


V L.@A.-Buckhect “Sierra” 16” water- $1750 
a Caliskin Boot (illustrated above) 17 
V. L. @ A.-Buckhect “Nimrod” 12” $] 50 
waterproof Women’s Calfskin Boot 1 
Mail inquiries given promot attention 
AAS for st 





Hunting Clothes 


Specially tailored after ene and protien 
suggested hy world famous hunters. i. welems 
—for early fall and southern shooting. Guaranteed 
waterprocf. Coat, $11.00, Breeches, $7.00, Cap, 
$2.50. (Illustrated above). 
Other V. L. & A. ** Northwoods’ Hunting 
Clothes in our latest gun catalog 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


free Gun Catalog 


Everything for the hunter 

zzthe best guns A. 
**Northwoods” Hunting 

Clothes, Buckhect Seow 

and other equipment. 

to you free. Lowgst ceioen 

prices. Prompt service. 

Money back guarantee, 


Ask for Catalog No. 73C 


VON LENGERKE 
Ast ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 


Just for Sport 
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EVERYTHING 
AsouT IT Is RIGHT 


A Style, Weight, Grade, Size and Price 
To Meet Every Man’s Requirements. 


UR 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 





Spring Needle Knit Ribbed UNION SUITS 
$3 to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
$2.00 to $4.50 Per Garment 





GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 


More than 75 Years’ Reputation 


For Booklet, Address 
GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Ey RSTENBYp 
TRADE MARK 


SOLD BY 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


LEADING DEALERS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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N Antlered Head, with all the stately 
poise and grace of the living animal, 
lends artistic charm to any room. 


For Christmas 
Give a Game Head 
or a Fur Rug 
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the car, loaded sleeping bags, grub, shells 
and guns inside and left Los Angeles for 
Lake Henshaw, 140 miles to the south- 
west. 

When duck hunting is good on this lake 
it is real good. From the rafts of ducks 
discernible through glasses this promised 
to be one of the good days. Cans, teal, 
blue-bills and ruddies were feeding by 
the thousands. Of these we knew the 
ruddy would supply the main bag. This 
preponderance of the latter duck among 
the bagged birds being due, mainly, to 
the manner in which we hunt them—in 
boats out in the open, also to the nature 
of the ducks. Most of the big ducks get 
up and pull out for parts unknown about 
the time the boats get under way but the 
ruddy is different. 


FAIR duck for the table, larger than 

a teal and able to take a lot of punish- 
ment, the ruddy is nevertheless the “boob” 
of the duck family. Otherwise why, when 
flushed from the middle of the lake, will 
he invariably fly toward the approaching 
boats when he has all the rest of the lake 
in which to escape. His redeeming quality 
is his speed and his remarkable accelera- 
tion. Flushing usually a hundred yards or 
so ahead of the boat he is doing 90 m.p.h. 
as he swings by low and going like the 
wind or suddenly flashes up to hurtle 
directly overhead. The big ducks are 
harder to get. Owing to the fact that by 
this time of the season they are blind 
shy and avoid the shore when possible, a 
fair number are killed flying out over 
open water. 

Shooting starts on Lake Henshaw at 
8.00 A.M. and at the zero hour next morn- 
ing we were ready and away. 

I had plenty of shells in the boat and, I 
shame-facedly admit, two guns. In case of 
failure I could alibi by declaring that the 
little gun was carried along for cripples. 
The “thrill” idea still persisted but ducks 
are ducks. 

Paddling leisurely, my brother and I 
followed in the wake of several other 
hunters, knowing that in their haste to 
connect with a big duck or two they would 
flush plenty of ruddies for us. 

Business picked up at once. Ducks were 
going into the air with a roar, literally 
thousands of them. Mud hens, outnumber- 
ing the ducks ten to one, arose with them. 

“Ruddies on the left”, called my brother, 
as a low flying bunch headed toward us. 
Overcoming the temptation to grab the 
big gun and make reasonably sure of a 
kill I picked up the .410 and pulled down, 
twice, at the leading bird. There were no 
results beyond a couple of small empty 
shells floating a few feet away. Again the 
call, “birds coming straight down”. This 
time I let fly with all I had, three shots, 
I had forgotten to reload, not even a 
feather. 

There was considerable pause after the 
first two flocks passed until a lone bluebill 
tried to get by at rifle range and was 
brought down at one of those long shots 
by my brother’s automatic. “Careful”, I 
admonished, “don’t strain your gun”. No 
reply was vouchsafed but I caught a wide 
grin as he glanced at my “pop-gun”. 

A fusillade from half a dozen hunters 
up ahead brought us to the alert. About 
a million mud hens started winging their 
ungainly way over head. Then like a 
blast of wind a big flock of ruddies split 
things wide open. I shot—and missed— 
one, two, three, six times. But why con- 
tinue this harrowing tale. I shot until the 
gun grew hot and still I couldn't hit them. 

I decided I would shoot mud hens. There 
were plenty of these so I didn’t have long 
to wait. Taking half-hearted aim at an 
oncoming hen I pulled the trigger—and at 
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last I connected. At the bark of the little 
410 the hen folded up like a wet towel 
and hit the lake with a splash. Another 
started over but veered and swung to the 
right. Until then any duck wanting to 
practice “safety first” had only to pass on 
my right. This was due to my boat having 
the characteristics of a Louisiana pirogue 
which prevented my swinging a heavy 
gun about very much, and also to the fact 
that I could never quite nerve myself up 
to shoot from the left shoulder. Before 
I realized it I had switched over and 
fired, and down came mud hen number 
two. 


As the third hen crumpled I became con- | 


science stricken, this was enough slaugh- 
ter in the interest of science. George, the 
lake keeper’s helper, ate mud hens or knew 
someone who did, so retrieving the three 
victims I continued my slow paddle up 
the lake. 

My brother, who doesn’t care much for 
ruddy shooting, had, after a few shots at 
them, pulled out for parts remote and from 
the repeated metallic whang of his auto- 
matic I concluded that he was getting 
his share of the sport. 

Some one scared up a ruddy that passed 
over and lit among a flock of mud hens 
several hundred yards away. I reloaded 
the little gun and paddled up cautiously 
and was lucky enough to get within range 
before he arose. Just as he cleared the 
water I fired. My three mud hens must 
have given me confidence or something, 
anyhow I collected my first duck with a 
410. ° 

Suspecting then what was wrong I tried 
again at the center bird of a passing flock 
and got the leading duck, then I knew 
that due to the light weight of the gun I 
was swinging past the mark and unknow- 
ingly leading too far. Of course this didn’t 
explain all my misses, but my shooting 
immediately improved. 


VEN though my shells contained only 

3% ounce of shot and most of this 
charge was within a 20” circle at 30 yards, 
I was connecting with flying ducks. Each 
kill gave me a decided thrill of satisfaction 


that I hadn’t experienced in years. There | 


was little room for guess work, each time 
the lead had to be right and the shot timed 
to a split second or I didn’t get my duck. 
Most of this joy of achievement was 
probably due to the fact that I am at 
best only a fair shot. Even with the 12 
gauge I seldom referred to the hole in my 
box of ammunition when bragging of the 
size of ny bag. What I would have to tell 
to that bunch of scoffers back at the office! 

Further meditations were suddenly in- 
terrupted, I saw a large flock of geese ap- 
proaching. Pulling my boat in among the 
tops of some half-submerged trees I made 
myself as small as possible. This time I 
decided to recognize the limitations of a 
.410 and was just in the act of loading up 
the big gun when my “geese” turned out 
to be swans. A protected bird in these 
parts. 

They presented a pretty picture as they 
placidly honked their way over—the sun 
shining down on the extended wings, giv- 
ing them a pink, semi-transparent appear- 
ance. I watched them until a hill hid them 
from view, headed probably for Cuyamaca 
Lake, some thirty miles to the south, 
where they would be rudely scared off by 
more duck hunters. 

A prolonged roar came strongly over 
several miles of intervening water, hunters 
at the south end of the lake had raised 
the ducks again. The distant skyline was 


filled with swirling flocks. I cleared my. 


deck for action again and waited for the 
oncoming birds. On they came, the cans and 
blue-bills climbing higher all the way. 
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Only a 30/30 would have reached the first 
two or three flocks. This didn’t prevent 
several ambitious hunters from trying to 
connect with a shotgun however. I was 
tempted myself. 

The whistle of beating wings filled the 
air. A literal wave of “ruddies swarmed 
toward and past my boat. Mud hens added 
their unwelcome presence to the confusion. 
It was difficult to distinguish between 
ducks and hens until they were almost 
upon me. Busy was a poor word to de- 
scribe my activities. Empty shells hit the 
water like hail. How I longed for a bigger 
gun, much bigger, one about the size of an 
English punt-gun, I once read about. 
Things moved entirely too fast to record. 
I merely shot, reloaded and shot some 
more. If ducks came within my 30 yard 
range I stood a chance to connect—if 
anywhere within 60 yards, I took a chance 
just the same. 

Then it was all over, only a few scur- 
rying ruddies circling back toward the 
lower end of the lake again. I straightened 
up and started an inventory. Only four 
ducks down—I'd have sworn a dozen fell. 
As a ruddy invariably dives unless badly 
hurt, I consoled myself with the fact that 
probably I had dropped a dozen and the 
other eight had gotten away. 

We had a long hard trip facing us be- 
fore we reached ‘home and it was getting 
close to quitting time. Most of the other 
hunters were going in and reluctantly, 
after giving the lake a final scrutiny in the 
hopes of seeing some of my “missing” 
ducks, I started in also. 


OW many times I shot that morning 
was my own business, I tried to ex- 
plain to my brother. Why count misses 
when it’s results that count in this world. 
My bag was modest, decidedly so, but 
even these few birds excited some skepti- 
cism when I exhibited them ashore. “Had 
to resort to the regular gun, I see”, one 
testy old hunter had the nerve to say. 
“Does this look like it?” I replied, with 
suitable scorn, as I held up two boxes of 
12s, all that I had started with, the seals 
still unbroken. I think he was still uncon- 
vinced as we left him to start packing up 
for the return trip. 

As we rolled along on our way home 
my reflections on the morning’s hunt were 
very satisfactory. In fact I felt quite chesty 
over my shooting with the little .410 re- 
peater. The recollection of the shot with 
the .22 rifle would still remain as the para- 
mount episode of many hunting trips but 
I had acquired another pleasing event to 
store along with it. 


Note: The editor selected Mr. Baiden’s 
article because of its unusual interest 
and the fact that it affordeda splendid dem- 
onstration of the excellent job he had per- 
formed in building from raw materials a 
410 gauge repeating shotgun for hisownuse. 

We wish, however, to go on record as 
being emphatically against the use of such 
a weapon for game shooting. Just as we 
would refrain from recommending a rifle 
for the .22 short cartridge for small furred 
game, we would condemn its compatriot, 


\the .410 gauge shotgun for feathered game. 
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The shooter is led to believe that it is 
a sporting thing to do—that it will lead 
to smaller bags. Whereas we so to speak 
heartily approve and gladly encourage the 
light tackle idea as applied to game shoot- 
ing, we must insist that the use of such a 
totally inadequate load even though it will 
kill at thirty yards will lead to the un- 
necessary wounding of a great deal of game. 

No better example can be given than 
‘that paragraph by the author—to quote he 
says “I consoled myself with the fact that 
probably I had dropped a dozen and the 
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other eight had gotten away”. If the author 
had given this serious consideration it 
would have been no consolation. He prob- 
ably meant that the other eight succumbed 
eventually of peritonitis. We are not sav- 
ing game if we kill a dozen with needless 
suffering to bag four. There is a limit to 
the size of the bore for game shooting. 
We believe that the absolute limit for 
upland game is the .28 bore and for ducks 
the twenty bore under ideal conditions, 


SMALL GAME WITH BIG 
PISTOLS 


By Vance Randolph 


VEN before I looked at my watch 
I knew that it was very early—too 
early, in fact for any law-abiding citizen to 
be out of bed—but I slipped into my old 
clothes, splashed a little cold water into 
my face, and soon found myself in the 
street. Thrust into my belt, the butt com- 
pletely hidden by the old hunting-coat was 
a9 mm. Luger pistol—a slim, deadly, blue- 
steel thing picked out of a briar-patch in 
the Argonne forest. My right coat pocket 
was heavy with loose cartridges. 

The sleepy little Missouri town was 
not yet astir. I looked at my watch for the 
second time, just as a long gray car rolled 
silently up to the curb, Bill Playter sat 
hulked over the wheel, with a big six- 
shooter on the cushion beside him and a 
green-topped box of cartridges at his feet. 
With a low-voiced greeting I climbed in- 
to the rear seat. A few blocks farther, 
and another dim figure emerged from the 
shadow of a great elm in the courthouse 
yard. It was a dentist from a neighboring 
village. “ Mornin’, Doc,” said Bill in a low 
tone, and as the newcomer stepped into 
the car I saw that he wore a service auto- 
matic in a military holster. 

As we sped south on Main Street Bill 
hailed a policeman loudly by his first 
name, and the fellow grinned and waved 
his hand at us. And I remembered won- 
dering what this cheerful young Irishman 
would think of our formidable armament, 
and of the deeds we planned to do that 
day. He certainly would never be- 
lieve us if we told him the simple truth— 
that we were just starting out for a day’s 
hunting, and that our big pistols would be 
used on nothing larger than fox-squirrels 
and cottontail rabbits: Or, if he had be- 
lieved it, he would have regarded us as 
fit candidates for a lunatic asylum. And 
he may be right at that—but hear our 
story first. 


EVERAL years ago the increasing 
scarcity of game, combined with a grow- 
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ing appreciation of the ethics of sportsman- 
ship, led us to give up shotgun and rifle 
shooting altogether. It seemed to us that, 
since the size of the daily bag was rapidly | 
diminishing, the only way for the sports- 
man to keep his pleasure constant was 
voluntarily to adopt more difficult methods 
of killing game. So we turned to the .22 prensa 
caliber pistol, and still regard small game 
shooting with this weapon as the best 
type of sport now available in our section 
of the country. 

Another type of shooting, however, af- 
fords us an occasional hilarious holiday, 
and that is the use of large caliber 
weapons—big pistols on small game. There 
is a sort of Fourth-of-July pleasure in 
shooting real man-size pistols that is lacking 
in the smaller and more accurate weapons ; 
the small boy wants plenty of noise and 
smoke in his hunting firearms, and most 
grown-up shooters have occasional rever- 
sions to the weakness of childhood. 

On this particular morning we left the 
car beside the cabin of a friendly ridge- 
runner, and walked across his little clear- 
ing towards the hardwood ridges where 
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fox-squirrels play. Just beyond the old 
stake-and-rider fence a cottontail popped 
out of a weed patch. Bang! Bill’s great 
six-shooter thundered almost in my ear, 
and a spurt of dust appeared just to the 
left of the bounding rabbit. Bang! Bang! 
came the lighter reports of Doc’s army 
automatic, without any apparent result. 
Bill was now running wildly forward in 


| the stubble on my right, and got in one 


disappeared in the hazel thicket. ‘ 
| see it? Did you see it?” 


| brush, 











ineffectual shot before the quarry 
‘Did you 
cried Bill at the 
very top of his tremendous bass voice. 
“See it? Of course I saw it. What d’you 
think I was shootin’ at?” said Doc, dis- 
gustedly. “I mean, did you see how close 
I came to hittin’ it?” cried Bill. To which 
Doc vouchsafed no reply. 


more 


FEW steps farther on I happened to 
see a rabbit sitting in a bunch of buck- 
and killed it with a single shot. 
As I ran forward to pick it up, calling 
loudly upon high Heaven to witness this 
prodigy of marksmanship, another rabbit 
started almost beneath my feet, and I 


| managed to miss this one four times be- 


fore it disappeared in the brushy pasture. 
I reloaded in silence, broken only by 
illbred laughter and sarcastic congratula- 
tions of my friends. . Cottontails are 
fairly plentiful in these mountain clear- 
ings, and there were several more thun- 
derous but futile bombardments before 
we reached the squirrel timber. 

The squirrels which frequent the high 
ridges of the Ozark country are nearly 
all fox-squirrels—big tawny fellows which 
the natives know as red squirrels. The 
smaller gray squirrels are very abundant 
in the valleys, but they offer mighty poor 
sport for the pistol-shooter because they 
do not tree well—fire at them once rod 
they ag out of the trees and run like 
rabbits. But the fox-squirrel, unless he can 
find a hole in which to take refuge, climbs 
to the top of a tree and stays there, appar- 
ently convinced that he is hidden from his 
enemies. It is indeed astonishing how so 
large a creature can hide in a little bunch 
of leaves, or conceal himself so effec- 
tually by lying extended on top of a small 
branch, where his presence is often be- 
trayed only by the big red tail which 
moves gently in the breeze. 

Sometimes we borrow the farmer’s 
squirrel-dog, a little black and tan creature 
which goes nervously sniffing through the 
woods, and finally sets up a shrill bark- 
ing at the foot of the tree in which the 
quarry is hiding. But usually we hunt 
without the dog, circling each promising 
tree in such a fashion that the squirrel, 
in attempting to keep out of one hunter’s 
sight, exposes himself to the watchful 
gaze of the fellow on the other side of the 
tree. The first man to see hair fires, of 
course and after that it is every man for 
himself, with everybody’s gun hot, usually, 
before the squirrel is hit. It is a riotous 
and exciting business for the moment; 

each man trying to make the kill before 
his fellows, and the mountain air full of 
powder smoke and profanity. 

We do not kill much game in these 
forays, but we make a lot of noise and 
have a lot of fun, and are gradually de- 
veloping into fairly good pistol shots. 
The ability to shoot large caliber weapons 
with full service loads is a very different 
thing from that cultivated by the pro- 
fessional target-punchers, and is, it seems 
to me, of infinitely greater practical value. 
Proficiency with the one-hand gun has 
been of inestimable benefit to the Ameri- 
can people in the past, and it may serve 
us again some day—perhaps sooner than 


some of our optomistic statesmen suspect. 


O much for the pleasures of small 

game shooting with large calibre pistols. 
One of the chief disadvantages of this 
sport is that one must pick his shcoting 
companions very carefully, since pistols 
are dangerous in inexperienced hands, 
and when several excited tyros begin fir- 
ing wildly at rabbits in the brush there 
is a mighty good chance for somebody 
to get killed. For the same reason it is 
best to limit the’ hunting party to three 
—never more than four—and to keep each 
man’s position clearly in mind at all 
times. Another thing to be remembered 
is that liquor, for some reason or other, 
does not mix well with pistol-shooting. 
Many a shotgun shooter can go into the 
field with a few drinks under his belt, 
and even refresh himself from a pocket 
flask occasionally, without becoming a 
serious menace to his companions, but a 
man must keep his wits about him if he 
goes in for pistol-shooting. 

Because of the range and penetration of 
the ammunition used, as well as the loud 
reports which displease farmers and 
property holders, this sort of hunting is 
not practicable in thickly settled regions 
or in woods where horses or cattle are 
pastured. Another drawback is the matter 
of expense, since cartridges for these 
heavy weapons cost from five to six dol- 
lars per hundred, and one shoots away a 
lot of nickels in the course of a day's 
hunting. Every squirrel or rabbit that 
Bill kills with his .45 Colt costs him 
at least sixty cents for cartridges alone, 
which is a lot of money in our poverty- 
ridden Ozark country. Bill can afford it, 
of course, but the man who is hunting 
for game rather than for sport will do 
well to worry along with the rifle or the 
scatter-gun. 

Doc and Bill and I, however, shall con- 
tinue to use our pistols, unless a certain 
little group of fanatics succeed in passing 
a law which deprives us of this pleasure. 
The shooting of small game with big pis- 
tols is a kind of hilarious horse-play 
which has a singular appeal to a certain 
type of mind, and it affords a great deal 
of wholesome pleasure to many of us 
who take very little interest in the more 
conventional types of outdoor sport. 


QUESTIONS .AND ANSWERS 
SOME TURKEY SHOOT! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am going to ask you several questions which 
I will appreciate very much if you will answer as 
soon as you find convenient, as I am desirous of 
purchasing a rifle as soon as I hear from you. 
1 want a rifle that will have fair accuracy at 500 to 
700 yds. What I have in mind is a Win- 
chester carbine, 20 inch barrel, .32 Winchester 
Special, or .30-30, or .25-35, preferably the Win- 
chester Special . 32 caliber. Is it your opinion that 
any of the above mentioned will shoot the distance 
with fair accuracy with as short a barrel as 20 in. ? 
| might explain the use we find for a gun of this 
range. We have here in this locality several times 
a year what is termed as turkey matches, a live 
turkey placed at 500—700 yds. and shots sold 
for 10c each. It is surprising the amount of 
shots fired, sometimes before scoring a hit. There 
are several .250-3000 Savage Rifles being used 
with reasonable success, but the bullet is so light 
that it is impossible at times to tell where you are 
hitting. Give me your opinion of the .300 Savage, 
also .250-3000 which has the greater range, also 
which is best suited for my use. 


J. L. Saunpers. 


Ans.—I have attended a lot of Turkey shoots and 
I have heard of a lot of them being held under 
different conditions, but I never heard of a Tur- 
key shoot held at five to seven hundred yards. For 
your purpose, there are a lot of better rifles than 
what you have in mind. 

If I were you, | would buy a Krag Army rifle, 
if you don’t want to spend much money. You can 
get one from the National Rifle Association for 
about $7.50 and buy the ammunition very cheaply. 
These rifles are accurate up to 750 yards. 

The .32 Special, .30-30 and .25-35 whereas they 
have all the accuracy requisite for normal game 
shooting, are not in the target class at that range. 
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Of course, the best thing for you to get would be 
the .30-06 Springfield using the standard Govern- 
ment load. You can buy one through the National 
Rifle Association for $38, and although the am- 
munition, bought commercially, is expensive, you 
can buy it from the National Rifle Association 
very inexpensively. | would suggest your writing 
to them at Barr Building, Washington, D. C., for 
further particulars. 

The .250-3000 has extreme accuracy up to 750 
yards but it is a hopeless gun to shoot on a windy 
day due to the very light bullet. The .300 Savage 
would be better but the .30-06 Springfield is the 
gun you want for that game. 





Snootine Epitor. 


A DIFFERENT QUESTION 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am now intending to purchase a 
hoping some 
the order of their importance to me. 

1. Ability to kill fox at as long range as is 
compatible with other requirements and 
with an absolute minimum of damage to the fur. 
(My fox hunting is done as much for profit as 
tor sport.) 

2. Economy of arm and ammunition. 
3. For 


4. For hunting fox squirrels. 


Target practice. 


5. For deer. (of least importance.) 


A competent local authority of my acquaintance 
has already suggested two Somali gunbearers bear- 
ing Sporting Springfields with scope 


both .30 and 






for possible close brush shots at deer. Of 
course this implies considerable expense to import 
really competent Somali, but could be partly over- 
come by using the left hand of Somali No. 2 for 
a .22 rifle of the type given for 12 subscriptions 
to Farm aid Fireside, to be used for economi- 
cal shots. 

I note you refer to the 22 H.P. Savage from 
time to time. In the haze of my ignorance it 
looms as a possibility in conjunction with aux- 
iliary caftridges using .22 R 


Cottin B. Reep. 


Ans.—Your letter is about one of the most 
exasperating | have had to answer. I want to help 
you and it 1s next door to impossible. There is no 
such thing as a rifle which will meet all your 
requirements. 

In many respects, the .30-06 wouid be the best. 
It would he excellent for deer; the cheapest of 
the high power rifles to use for target shooting, 
for you can buy the ammunition from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, if you become a member 
of it. You can use it with reduced loads which 
you will have to make yourself, for squirrel and 
with the full metal patch bullet, you would not 
badly mutilate a fox. 


I cannot help but feel that you want something 
lighter in weight than this. The .22 high power 
won't do. It is not economical to shoot. It has not 
sufficient accuracy at long range for small game 
nor has it really sufficient power for deer and 
similar game. The .22 long rifle auxiliary cart- 
ridge is impracticable. An auxiliary cartridge has 
accuracy only to shoot a grouse or partridge up 
to twenty-five yards for the pot. 

Rifles of the .32-20 class are not powerful 
enough for deer. The 7 M/M which is an ex- 
cellent load in many respects for your purpose, 
in view of the fact that you can make splendid 
reduced loads for squirrels, and use the full 
metal patch bullet for fox, would be considered 
with favor except for the fact that it is an expen 
sive load to shoot. 

It seems to me that the best you can do is get 
a .30-30 Winchester Model 55 or .25-35.. Of 
course, the commercial ammunition would be ex- 
pensive, but if you are going to reload a lot of 
your cartridges for squirrel shooting with re 
duced loads, you can certainly reload your old 
shells for target shooting. They are both very ac- 
curate. You can get solid point ammunition for 
them to use for your fox hunting and in the 
case of the .30-30, if you don’t always want to 
make reduced loads, there is a commercial re 
duced load made by the Winchester 
which you could fall back on. 

The accuracy of the .22 hi-power from a com- 
sag standpoint is not very high. The barrel 
fe 


is, however, quite good. 
Snootine Eprtor. 
THE ROSS RIFLE 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


What is the cause of the Ross Rifle bolt blow- 
ing out? T have noticed different articles written 
about it, some say that it is by not having the 
holt properly placed or put together right. What 
is the cause? I have used a Ross for eight years 
and have found it as accurate as any rifle I have 
ever shot. What did you think of the .280 and 
did you ever use it on game? 

Could I use a reduced load in the .280 Ross? 
Vhat weight bullet and what would it cost per 
hundred to load them? What groups would the 
-303 Ross Model E, 26 inch barrel make at 100 
and 300 yds.? 


The .280 Ross is marked, proved 28 tons, what 


rifle. 
The kaleidoscopic list of the requirements I am | 
one arm might meet are listed in | 
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IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


PROTECT 
VALUABLE 
FIREARMS 


HE care of a fine rifle used to 

be arduous work. But you 
need never again put in tedious 
hours with the cleaning rod. 
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| “THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 





Remington Kleanbore Cartridg- 
es protect the inside of the barrel 
from rust, corrosion, and pitting. 
Shoot nothing else and you will 
insure the life and accuracy of 
your favorite rifles. 


Kleanbore Cartridges are made 
in all sizes, both rim fire and 
center fire. They come in the 
green box. There is only one 
Kleanbore— avoid imitations. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
ANBORE 
ee or i gh a a 
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LLIANT SEARCH ij, 


Light when and where you want it, 

for Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 
Used by Field Museum, American Museum of 
Natural History, Reed Expedition, etc., on trips 
into wild countries (paid for, not donated). A 
great Coon and Opossum light. Shines 300 to 600 
feet, economical burning, 5 hours on one filling of carbide, 
less than 1c an hour. Does not get hot, rain and wind 
proof. Has two Lenses and Darkening Door. Automatic all brass Genera- 
tor, Leather Head Strap, and non-kinkable Gas Hose. Sold by leading 
Dealers. We also mail direct, C. O. D. if you wish. Price delivered $9.75. : 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Send for small free catalog. y 
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Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
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hunting trip 


regardless of weath- 
er. Swish thru the 


sopping under- 
brush—face the 


“We 
oe Ui ; 
EE] pelting rain—be 


wea BRAND Hunting 
waa Coat. Try it! 
For comfort you can’t 
beat aREDHEAD BRAND 
} Hunting Coat. Large 
Wt) and roomy. Plenty of 
freedom for a good 
14 shot. And a bear for 
'¢ wear. Look for the RED 
* HEAD BRANDguarantee 
tag—it assures youcom- 
plete satisfaction. Sold 
by leading sporting 
goods and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 
sk your dealer to 
show you this dan- 
dy coat today. 


MLL Hrintte i 


Write today for free circular describ- 
ing complete line of RED HEAD 
BRAND Hunting Clothes, Gun Cases, 
and and leath quip 
Ask for circular No. FS 
ALWARD. ANDERSON -SOUTHARD ca 
ine. 
925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 














12-16-20-410 Gauge 


The most popular line 
of low-priced, ham- 
Mer and hammerless, guns 
Made in America. 
Single Barrel $8.90 to $10.00 
Double Barrel $20.25 te $24.00 


Write for Crescent Folder 
H.€D. FOLSOM ARMS Co. 
3/4 BROADWAY 
’ NewYork 
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does this mean? Is it done after the rifle is all 
finished and with the bolt in the rifle and how 
many tons is there in the chamber with a 145 
grain bullet when fired? Please explain. 
Oruniet D. Gray. 


Ans.—I might say that the trouble with the 
Ross rifle is in its design. It is possible in some of 
these rifles of early vintage to remove the bolt 
from the gun and return it in such a way that the 
bolt proper slips back into the sleeve so that when 
the gun is closed, the lugs do not rotate into the 
slots and lock the chamber. If the gun is fired in 
this condition, of course, the bolt is blown back 
into the shooter’s face with disastrous results. 
I don’t think there is any danger of this ever 
happening with a cautious man who is thoroughly 
familiar with his rifle but there have been a 
sufficient number of fatalities for me to avoid 
recommending the arm at all. 

he Ross is very accurate; the cartridge is a 
splendid one and the gun, when properly as- 
sembled, is one of the strongest developed, but I 
would not recommend one under_any conditions. 

You can easily reload your Ross. do not 
know for what purpose you want a reduced load 
so it is impossible for me to tell which one best 
suits your needs. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that if you want a fairly powerful load, 
you might best use the 139-grain solid ball as 
made for the 7M/M with 25 grains of Du Pont 
No. 80. This will give you a velocity of 2,020 feet 
per_ second. 

You could use the 145-grain solid bullet with 
12-1/2 grains of No, 80 which is a very accurate 
load for short range work. 

Loading tools will cost you about $20.00 as I 
hardly know whether to advise you to go into the 
loading game or not. It is a matter of whether 
you would seriously apply yourself to it and if 
you would use enough reduced loads to make it 
worth while. 

I am not in a position to say how accurately 
the .303 Ross cartridge is, but I would expect any 
good barrel to be capable of making under three- 
inch groups at a hundred yards and better than 
pgm groups at 300. The marks on your Ross 
rifle mean that the rifle has been fired when 
finished with a load far in excess of the standard 
pressure, which is about 50,000 pounds. 

Snootinc Epttor 


MEASURING CHOKE 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you please advise how I can measure the 
choke of my Remington pump—1l12 gauge gun 
so that I may know whether it is 60°-65° or 
what. I note in the April number a 65° choke is 
recommended for trap shooting. 

iE J. Law ess. 


Ans.—Without a gun maker’s choke gauge, 
it is impossible for you to measure the choke in 
your gun and even with the gauge you can only 
do so in a general way because one gunsmith’s 
system may calibrate larger than another's at 
the muzzle and still make just as close or even 
closer pattern. Consequently, you can only test 
your gun’s pattern by trial. 

Place a large piece of paper not less than forty 
inches square up atforty yards range from your 
muzzle, in the center ot which put a small black 
mark that you can easily see to aim at. Shoot 
carefully, preferably with a rest to center your 
paper. | a then you will find the charge is 
»robably a little bit high or low as the case may 
»e from one shot to another. 

Estimate what is the center of the pattern, 
draw a thirty inch circle and count all the pellets 
in it, refer to a munition company’s chart to 
find out how many pellets there are to a given 
load and see what percentage of the whole are in 
the circle. 

To illustrate this point, the standard charge of 
1% oz. of #7% chilled which you generally use 
for trapshooting contains 431 odhem. If your gun 
is full choke or 75% it should put 323 in the 
circle and proportionately less if it is 65% choke. 
I believe that the average man will do better 
with the 65% or 70% choke than with the 75%. 

Sxootine Epitor. 


44-40 COLT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: | 

1. What revolver and caliber, would you sug- 
gest, as a belt gun? (To be carried in the moun- 
tains of the west.) : 

2. Will the Winchester rifle, Model 54, stand 
the gaff of a saddle boot? ’ 

3. What rifle and revolver (also calibers) do 
the Government Rangers or 

H. H. Hasserman, Jr. 


Ans.—As a belt gun I would prefer the .45 
or .44-40 Colt single action. It is the safest model 
to use on horseback and if you ever need a re- 
volver you want a big caliber. The chances are, 
however, that you will never need it. 

Nevertheless, if for the romance of the thing, 
you want to wear a belt gun, the .44-40 or .45 
single action is the best. At any rate, it should 
always be a single action because it is the only 
really safe gun to use from horseback. 

It is for that reason more than anything else 
that it still remains the mounted man’s favorite. 

The model #54 Winchester will stand as 
much hard shooting as any rifle ever developed. It 
is a splendid saddle gun. The Government rangers 
carry .30-30 rifles as a rule. Their revolvers they 
buy themselves and carry whatever they prefer. 

SHootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


(Continued from page 23) 


hundred yards of heavy grass and tangled 
brier without tripping over that treacher- 
ous armament and tomahawking himself 
is a point that would interest a new second 
lieutenant with his first saber. 

In something less than two hours we 
saw a dozen pheasants. It is significant 
that not more than one-third of these 
gave us any sort of shots. It is also sig- 
nificant that, hardened, rough-ground 
pedestrians though we were, we had lost 
a great deal of our gay exuberance when 
we finally left the swale and started toward 
the stubble fields and chicken-cherry 
thickets after quail. 

T. D., some yards ahead of me, came up 
to a low wire fence. I was puzzled to see 
him pause, confidently raise one foot, 
hesitate like one who has reconsidered 
a difficult decision, replace the foot and 
crawl under the low strand. When my 
turn came, I signaled “Hoist away!” to 
the muscles of my right leg. A very feeble 
response in the engine room raised my 
boot some eighteen inches. I then sig- 
naled “Lower away!” and crawled meekly 
under the fence. 

Bog-trotting with a red Irishman after 
ringnecks is no pallid exercise, and I 
venture to state that in years to come Mr. 
Le Compte’s birds will pull many a cork 
for many a swaggering sportsman. 

We shot pheasants that first day, but 
it was not slaughter. During the two days 
that followed, we shot a few more, but 
it was noticeable that, while we saw as 
many birds, we had less and less oppor- 
tunities at them. They had learned in half 
a day all they needed to know to make 
them reasonably secure against the 
gunners. 

Ordinarily the pheasant will run like 
a deer the moment he hears dogs or men 
approaching, though a heavy, wet frost 
on the grass seems to make him reluctant 
in this respect. Several times when this 
condition prevailed, the dogs stood pheas- 
ants close to the edge of the cornfields, 
showing that the birds preferred to hide 
rather than leg it out through clammy 
sedge. ° 

In the Eastern Sho’ country the ring- 
necks have unusual opportunities to es- 
cape persecution. They feed in fields that 
invariably are within a few paces of some 
broad marsh. These marshes frequently 
have a slow creek or river channel mean- 
dering through their confines. When this 
latter condition occurs, these sloughs are 
impassable, and even without the ubiqui- 
tous creek are not to be crossed without 
woe and suffering. 


ONSEQUENTLY the pheasant who 

hears the trample of approaching 
sportsmen heads for the marsh; if fol- 
lowed, he slips through the sedge and out 
near the middle, where he takes trium- 
phant wing to the farther side. If the gun- 
ner chooses to follow him in an effort to 
get a second rise, he will have to walk at 
least two miles to approach the spot 
where the bird alighted, and the pheasant, 
hearing the trample— But forgive me. 
You can see how it goes. 

You can, of course, if there are two or 
more in the party, elect one to go around 
the far side while you—I mistrust it will 
be you—sit on the near side and chuckle, 
smoke cigarettes, chuckle and admire the 
high-grade engraving on your shotgun 
as you wait for your gullible friend to put 
the bird back to you. There are one or 
two objections to this procedure: first, 
you may find it difficult to make the other 
chap realize the depth of your unselfish- 
ness in sending him around to get ihe 
shot; and second, if he does go, he is 
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almost certain to walk into a covey of 
quail or another pair of pheasant on the 
way, and then you wish that you had a 
better restraint over your generous im- 
pulses. In the end, you will probably con- 
clude that, so far as ringnecks | are 
concerned, across the marsh is “out.” 
Pheasants are not hard to hit if they rise 
in range, but they are rather hard to kill. 
Perk shot a bird which fell into the dead 
straw of an asparagus field. It looked like 
a clean-center shot, but the bird wasn't 
there when Perk ran up. Four of the dogs 
came up and could make nothing of the 
disappearance. Together we combed every 
foot of the area without finding a sign. 
About this time, T. D., a hundred yards 
away, nearly had a stroke when a pheas- 
ant leaped out of the tangle almost into 
his face. It was Perk’s bird. Though we 
put three men and four dogs at work in 
the new location, we never saw that speci- 
men again, and I conclude that our game 
was by that time three hundred yards 
out in the marsh and going strong. 
Another ringneck rose at the edge of a 
little pond hole and was tumbled into the 
water. It remained down for a half minute, 
then rose and soared away in full vigor. 


HESE birds have tremendous vitality. 

Though they are easy to hit, it is not 
so easy to hit them right. The pheasant 
is a big fellow on the wing. His bright 
colors, his long body and streaming tail, 
his wildly pounding wings and his inces- 
sant frantic cackle all conspire to give the 
impression that here passes one of the 
genus army truck, equipped with a power- 
ful motor but a very low-gear ratio. He 
seems to be well inside the speed limit, 
though suffering somewhat from the pan- 
icky reactions of a nice old lady who has 
mistaken the gas throttle for the service 
brake. 

Be not deceived. That bird is making 
time; and if you do not lead him well, 
you will see nothing but a spray of tail 
feathers, a clean miss, or, worst of all, 
a wavering, dropping flight that denotes 
a bird hit too far back either to stop 
him mercifully or to allow him the chance 
of eventual recovery. The proper place 
to hit one of these fellows is in the head 
and neck, and to do this the gun must 
be swinging well and fast. Struck so, the 
bird is painlessly out and can be recovered, 
and when recovered is in the best of con- 
dition as an article of food. 

In some localities +y rs after pheas- 
ants use No. 2 or No. 4 shot. This is un- 
necessary. A ‘load of No. 9’s will suffice 
if the bird is within decent range and shot 
well forward. However, high velocity 
loads of 6’s or 7’s are more suitable and, 
in my opinion, are the proper stuff for 
ringnecks. As a rule, for the Eastern 
sportsman the pheasant comes to bag as 
a sort of bonus awarded while in search 
of other game. The gun that brings him 
down will be the regular upland game gun 
of any gauge that happens to be favored. 

One morning we awoke to find the 
darky servant in the room with a basket- 
ful of corn-cobs, which he stuffed into the 
little stove. When these were well lighted, 
he laid on some chunks of loblolly pine. 
A keen air came in at the open window. 

“Is it cold, Henry?” I inquired from 
the feather-stuffed comforters. 

“Mawnin’, suh! Yas, suh! Sho’ is! Ol’ 
frost mos’ as thick as wool!” 

He hovered solicitously over the glow- 
ing stove, which rebuked the need of 
further coaxing with a loud, heart-warm- 
ce roar. I suspected, from his lingering 

uctance to leave, that Henry’s fingers 
had been nipped while he was at the 

woodpile. 

“Cap’n, suh, dey’s ’n ol’ colored boy 
lives up de road a piece done ask me to 
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- all . game aoiaaiian Winchester is right and 
there’s a right Winchester. This new Model 54, for 
instance, has already achieved a personality among lovers 
of great rifles for its fine action, power and shooting re- 
sults. There are also Models 53 and 55, 86, 92, 94, 95 
and the self-loading rifles Models 10 and 07—every one 
a proved masterpiece. 


Winchester Staynless Center Fire Cartridges are now 
made in many of the popular Center Fire sporting calibers. 
They ey protect the bore against rusting and 
pitting and reduce the need of barrel cleaning to the 
absolute minimum. 


Then there’s the Winchester Stainless Steel Barrel, which 
marvelously resists rust both inside and out under the 
most damaging shooting conditions. It gives greatly 
added life and retains its original accuracy undiminished 
over a much longer period. You can have one at mod- 
erate cost for the Winchester rifle or shotgun you now 
have or ordered for your new The stainless barrel 
is another of the great inchester contributions 
towards gun perfection. 


Send for—*The Game—The Gun—The Am- 
munition” — an unusually interesting story of 
the latest gun and ammunition developments. 


Dept. F.S.-1 
WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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FREE 10 puck suoorters: 


Send for it now—“Better Duck 
Shooting”—helps you get more 
birds—know facts on locations, sete 
outs, display Brag gives 1000 yards more 
range—all about DUCKLURES. rite 

Today, Sure! pony Rey a a ee 


GUNDELFINGER © °Siqero3""Gis Mo? | Wm. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. '%,%.,Stte st. 


Chicage, til. 


PERFECT LIVE DECOY 






Simple and sure. No injury to birds 
and they can’t get away. No snarls. 
























mon] FUR-FISH-GAME 


Hardings Magazine 


his magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
an old publication with change of name and enlarged by 
none other than A. Harding, whose years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of ere 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, stories and articles on HUNTING, 
FISHING, TRAPPING, ETC., each issue well illustrated with 
departments: —The Gun Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; Fur Reisen: 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
craft; The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question dy 
Published monthly ; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at news stands. 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—SIX MONTHS 50 CENTS 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 EAST LONG ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the Game 


Successful hunting trips 
year after year keep the 
hosts of Parker owners 
enthusiastic about the de- 
pendable shooting qual- 
ities of Parker Guns. 

See a Parker at your 
dealers now. You will 
marvel at the reason- 
able cost of a Parker 
when you make com- 
parisons. 


Write for Parker 
Gun Catalog 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St. 
Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 

















Since 1863 W. & C. SCOTT Guns represent 
the highest development in Shotgun construc- 
tion; unequalled pattern, range and balance, 
Ownership places you in a distinct class among 
sportsmen. 
“I think it is safe to say that within the last 
forty years, the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which 
is the world’s premier shooting event, has been 
won more often = the W. & C. SCOTT than 
with any other 

Captain P AUL! x “cu RTIS, Field & Stream 

A gun for every purpose and purse 

in all standard gauges 

Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, un- 

equalled for target practice. Price $15-$19. 
Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 

Send 25c. in stampsfor 128 page, most complete 
catalogof American European arms ever issued. 


A. a sT ( EC 7EER, | re 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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*suade you gen’lemen come up dar ’n de- 
crease de peasants. He declare dey woofed 
up one whole cornfiel’ on him.” 
“Who is he, Henry? What’s his name?” 
asked Perk from the adjoining room. 
“Johnson, suh—Washington .Johnson. 


| Kine of a brother of mine, he is. Rent de 
| forty acre trac’ from Mistuh Selby. 


Says 
de peasants jist romp ’n race thoo de 
cornfiel’ all day long. Washington cain’t 
kill ’em wid his ol’ gun. ’Spect de trufe 
is dem birds tiny bit speedy fo’ rabbit nig- 
ger. Yas, suh!” 

He laughed softly and gustily. T. D. 
called out to assure him that we would 
visit the scene that very day and “de- 
crease the peasants some.” 


E found the place without trouble— 

a big cornfield right at the bank 
of the inevitable marsh, which headed up in 
a typical run choked with briers, alders, 
creeping vines and gum trees. In the 
opposite direction it ran out to the broad 
river swale. The old darky told us cheer- 
fully that the pheasants, he thought, had 
eaten up half his corn. But a careful 
examination of the shocks, when we went 
into the field, showed no more than a 
couple of dozen of the golden ears touched 
by the birds. 

“The old story,” quoth T. D. “If they 
see a pheasant on the premises, they begin 
to shriek of ruin! More than half the 
time the birds are cleaning up cutworms 
and wireworms.” 

Billy, a slim young setter with a scoun- 
drelly black patch over one eye, found 
something in a brier thicket that brought 
him to a dead stop. It might be a covey 
of quail, or it might be a pheasant. If 
quail, the covey would certainly break 
back toward the head of the run; if a 


pheasant, he was equally sure to attempt 


to cross the marsh. ; 
Perk and T. D. guessed quail and stood 


| back to fire across the angle of the field. 


I bet on pheasant, and set my wet and 
cringing knees to the frost- rimed marsh 
grass. 

“Go on, Billy!” Perk ordered softly. 

Billy moved slowly in, and I moved 
slowly forward. For a minute nothing hap- 
pened, and then almost at my feet a cock 
bird went up. In that brilliant frosty 
air, with the soft brown of the marsh for 
a contrast and the early sun glorifying 
his white collar and gorgeous mandarin’s 
coat, he was something to be remembered. 
The twenty caught him at the top of his 
leap, and the “spang” of the powder was 
answered by the thud of the bird among 
the tussocks. 

Not fifty yards further on, Red put out 
another that quartered away from me 
until he fell to an easy shot. 

“That’s the limit!” I announced, scram- 
bling up the bank, with my last prize in 
my hand. 

Perk thereupon took to the marsh and 
soon shot another bird, which fell out on 
the thin ice and gave us some trouble 
to retrieve. 

The shooting was getting fast. The big 
birds lay within a few yards of the edge 
and seemed to have abandoned their racing 
tactics. It was understandable, for a ten- 
yard advance through that frosty grass 
soaked one to the waist and made him 
wonder if he’d ever be warm again. 

In a tangled corner of goldenrod, T 
D. whaled out a pair and achieved the 
only double of the trip, his twelve-bore 
ringing like two strokes of a big bell. 

“There!” said he. “That makes it for 
me, too! I’d been thinking that this devil- 
ish collusion between the Colonel and my 
Irishman was going to defeat the ends of 
justice and leave me low man on pheasant, 
but I perceive that there is a noble com- 
pensation in the plans of Providence, 


whereby the good, patient man gets his’n. 
eh! Heh!” 

The climbing sun soon thawed the stif- 
a0 grasses, and the ringnecks no longer 
lay for us, but resorted to their old baffling 
tactics. After three futile flushes, we gave 
them up, called in the dogs and went after 
quail. On our way, we stopped at the hum- 
ble whitewashed residence of W ashington 
Johnson. 

“Washington,” said Perk, standing in 
the littered dooryard and addressing the 
sooty proprietor, “here’s something to 
pay for the corn the pheasants have eaten. 
What they take between now and next 
November you charge to me, will you?” 

“*Deed I will, Cap’n! De peasants done 
rented de hull forty acres, looks like, wid 
all de ’purtnances an’ ’moluments!” 

The delighted old fellow, too polite to 
glance at the figures in the corner of 
the yellow bill crushed in his wrinkled 
palm, bowed us through the rickety gate 
with all the gracious dignity of a true 
gentleman. 

It occurs to me that the ringneck has 
abundantly qualified for his naturaliza- 
tion papers. On the Eastern Shore and 
elsewhere I have found him adjusting his 
habits to suit our clime and custom. He 
is no Bolshevik, and every investigation 
of the repeated charges that he drives out 
the native game birds proves groundless. 

Being a big, flamboyant fellow and an 
evident prize, he will divert many gun- 
ners from the pursuit of our smaller, more 
delicate native upland birds and give our 
quail, woodcock and grouse a degree of 
immunity from the guns of those who still 
value poundage above variety. And finally, 
he can be reared artificially and a new crop 
turned down each year, if need be, to puz- 
zle dogs and men as they puzzled Perk, 
T. D. and me in this year of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
15lst, and of the pheasant upon the East- 
ern Sho’ of Maryland the tenth. 


THE CLUB IN THE STICKS 
(Continued from page 13) 


falling mallard right on 

“Look out!” I yelled. ; 

Ed lurched to one side just in time. 
That three-pound bullet hurled past his 
head and plunked on the ground right 
behind him. “Service,” says Ed, and 
hands me the duck. 

Then we began to figure up how many 
we had. There were thirteen piled behind 
us in the blind; five had drifted down the 
river, and one was somewhere in the 
brush—nineteen in all. Five more for 
the limit. 

“Here they come!” Ed whispered. 

A flock was quartering across toward us 
from the north bank. They passed at long 
range, but we blasted away at them and 
brought down one. Juno went out to do 
her stuff, and Mr. Mallard dived. Ed 
and I waded out to aid in the search, and 
that duck swam right by me. I saw it 
going down-stream, a foot or so under 
the clear water. My gun was poised, wait- 
ing for the head to come up, when with 
a disconcerting flapping another mallard 
plunged from the brush into the stream. 
I gave cripple number two (which must 
have been the one Ed dropped in the 
jungle) a finishing load, and then handed 
number one a charge of lead. 

When we got back in the blind, P. C. 
was there waiting for us, and he related 
a hair-raising tale that might easily have 
ended in stark tragedy. With the rest of 
the gang, he had gone down the river in 
the boat. They had dropped off Harry, Doc 
and Bo at various blinds along the bank, 
and he and Albert had gone on down 
toward the rapids. A couple of hundred 
yards from swift water, directly in mid- 


toward us. 
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un- - -a FOX 
” for $3650 


The best-paid craftsmen in the gun industry 
build the Fox-Sterlingworth. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern 
equipment, and manufacturing methods refined | 
by years of experience make it possible to pro- 
duce an even better Sterlingworth at a lower 
price — $36.50. 

To the connoisseur, the results of Fox preci- 
sion building are immediately apparent in the 
finished gun—in the remarkable accuracy of 
fitting, balance and finish. 

Fox-Sterlingworth features include a three- 
piece lock, with integral firing-pin and hammer 
of nickel-steel; a rotary taper bolt that automat- 
ically compensates for wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil springs throughout; 
stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish; and a simplified 
construction that uses fewer working parts than 
any other make of double-barrel hammerless gun. 

The Sterlingworth is made in correct types for 
every kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
with barrels 26 to 32 inches in length and any 
desired boring. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $52.50 and up- 
ward, and may be custom-built to the purchaser’s 
specifications. They afford the finest possible ex- 
amples of modern gunsmithery. 

Theodore Roosevelt said of his Fox, “No 
better gun was ever made.” 

Choose your Fox at your dealer’s. Write us today for the 

Fox catalog and the booklet ‘‘ How to Buy a Gun.”’ 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
North 18th Street Philadelphia 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


“Just like Dad’s big Fox” is this true-to-life min- | 
iature for the youngsters—but absolutely harmless. 
| The only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. 
| Looks and works like a real gun, but it’s safe for even 
| a four-year-old. Won’t even break glassware. At all 
| sporting goods andtoy departments. Send for folder. 
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Reaching 
for them! 


One of the most. remarkable motion 
pictures ever made. As clearly as if 
you were in the blind you see the 
ducks come in, and crumple up and 
fall as a crack shot picks them out of 
the air high above him. 


The very best entertainment possible 
to provide for any meeting of any 
man’s club, are the 
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MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 
37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 


the taking of game and game fishes ever ma 
in this country. Every foot genuine, and dams 
every foot a close-up. Every kind of fishing and 
hunting, from brook trout to tarpon and fro 
quail to Kadiak grizzly, by some of the most 
expert anglers, and scatter-gun and rifle art- 
ists, now living. And, in some pictures, dog 
work that is a joy to behold. 


THEY COST YOUR 
CLUB NOTHING! 


These pictures are available on terms which 
make them cost the club treasury nothing. 


MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CLUB! 


Use them to give a ‘“*benefit’’ show, charging 

admission and inviting the public. You ll put 

from $50. to $500. in your treasury. 

23,000 feet of wonderful hunt- 
ing pictures. 

14,000 feet of wonderful fishing 
pictures. 


In ‘‘releases’’ of 5 reels of 1,000 feet each, or 
enough for 1% hours entertainment. You 
choose your own reels from the 37 described 
in our circular. 


Send this coupon now for 
complete information. 


Firirpv & Srream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 
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Lighter - Tougher - Dryer 


New comfort for hunters and fishermen 
in these Goodrich models 


river, they sheared a pin in the propeller. 
The oar-locks were full of frozen snow, 
and by the time they got the oars jammed 
in place the boat had drifted within fifty 
yards of the rapids. 

“For five solid minutes,” said P. C., 
“I rowed with every ounce of strength in 
my body—and I hadn't gained an inch. 
Albert said he couldn't row, but finally 
I yelled to him, ‘Albert, unless you can 
help me on this shore-oar, she’s going 
down the falls.’ So he knelt in the bottom 
of the boat, and when I said ‘Push!’ he 
sure pushed. And don’t forget it, brother, 
that’s a big boat, and it took some real 
work. For a while I didn’t know whether 
we'd make it or not; we were edging for 
the bank, but she’s a wide old river. 
When we did beach her, I’m telling you, 
I was all in and shaking like a leaf.” 

They put in a new propeller-pin and 
cruised back up the river. So far P. C 
hadn’t shot a duck; so we gave him Ps 
Key to the Blind and a first mortgage on 
all fliers. His harrowing experience hadn't 
helped his aim any, but he collected eight 
birds and a nice pile of empty shells. 
Every once in a while he'd give us some 
new side-light on the boat episode. Most 
of them were humorous, but one wasn't. 
“I've heard,” he remarked, “that since 
1850 or so three outfits have gone over 
those rapids, and they never found either 
a boat or a man.” 

This gruesome detail didn’t appear to 
dampen his spirits, however. He blasted 
away at.the ducks in high good humor. 


INALLY we all trooped back to the 

cabin. The original plan of returning 
to Buhl for lunch seemed to have gone by 
the board. Two pots of coffee were bub- 
bling on the stove, and Doc, with a flour- 
sack tied- around his waist, was frying 
bacon and eggs. Someone discovered a 
slab of salt pork, which was sliced and 
consigned to the pan. 

“How do ya like your eggs?” Doc asked 
of no one in particular. 

The well-trained chorus chanted, “The 
way you fry ’em!” 

There was plenty of everything, in- 
cluding bread, butter and canned fruit. 
The meal was a howling success. 

It appeared, during the table conver- 
sation, that the late boat accident wasn’t 
the first in which Albert had figured. A 
week or so before, he had come up-river 
with a gang. Instead of docking, the 
helmsman had gone under the ferry-cable 
and then turned and coasted back down 
for the landing. Albert had grabbed 
the cable in a valiant attempt to aid in the 
maneuver. He was jerked clear out of 
the boat and left hanging, neither high nor 
dry, on the line. He was rescued speedily, 
but dried out not so fast. 

After cleaning up the dishes, sweeping 
the cabin and bringing in kindling as pro- 
vided for in Article 12 of the Club By- 
laws, the meeting moved, seconded and 
carried the resolution that we stick around 
and try for some of the geese that had 
been seen flying. Then we all adjourned 
to the boat-landing to see the two banded 
ducks that had been picked up. They 
were both big mallard drakes. The alumi- 
num bands on their legs read: “Notify 
Biological Survey Washington.” Doc 
agreed to send notice of the sad demise 
of Nos. 1594962 and 1594697. 

I wanted to see some new territory; 
so Harry and P. C. took Juniper Tree 
Blind, and I waded across and down to 
the lower islands. I was surprised to see 
sage-brush growing here six and seven 
feet tall, showing that no flood-water had 
inundated these islands for many decades. 
T was likewise surprised to find a dead 
coon and several bevies of very much 
alive California quail. There were also 























The Bangor 


This favorite of Maine 
and Northwest woods- 
men has swept the 
country. It’s a wonder 
for comfortable walk- 
ing in wet or snow. All 
sizes from men’s to 
boys’. Heights from 8 
to 16 inches, 


The stoutly ribbed 
toe absorbs the jars 
of stubbing and gives 
extra wear. 


Boot 
Protection— 
Shoe 
Comfort 


Superb for hunt- 
ing and trapping 
in bad weather, 
—this all-rubber 
Goodrich Dubois. 
Light-weight, yet 
rugged. Black. 
Laced. Comes in 
11 and 15 inch 
heights. 


~ The Tan Elkhide 


Top is light and 
flexible, yet 
oe” sturdy. 


The stron » rugged, 
brown rubber foot is 
absolutely waterproof. 


Light and Tough 


A surprising boon to 
fishermen and duck- 
hunters—this Goodrich 
“Lite-n-tuf.” Rolls up to 
the size of a shoe. Comes 
in snappy buff or sleek 
black. PR l lengths, knee 
tohip. TheB. F. Goodrich 
RubberCompany,Akron, 













BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 


will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustiess swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
ostage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 
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CORK Decoys 





The lightest, most life-like and durable decoy 
made. The decoy all old time hunters are de- 
manding. At your dealers or direct. 


Tuveson Manufacturing Co., St. James, Minn: 
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belted kingfishers, ladder-backed wood- 
peckers, American magpies and innum- 
erable little sparrow-like birds. 

My big thrill of the expedition came 
as I waited in a brush blind for the last 
duck of my limit. Seven geese came from 
down-river, flying low with slow wings. 
Four or five hundred yards from the 
island they started gliding—headed right 
for me. I clutched my gun and hardly 
breathed. In they came, close, closer. 
Twenty yards farther, and I’d open up on 
them. But—they turned and glided away, 
to light ponderously and aggravatingly in 
distant open water. 

As though signaled by their brethren, 
sixteen more honkers flapped into sight. 
They were high, but circled thes islands 
and seemed to have the best of intentions. 
The ducks seemed to know that with geese 
circling I wouldn’t shoot at small fry, 
and whole flocks of mallards, whistlers 
and pintails played the dirty trick of 
swooping low, directly overhead. Then, as 
a crowning insult, the sixteen Canadians 
honked away over the high bank. 

Every one had his limit of twelve 
ducks; so we ferried across and packed 
up the steep trail to the cars. Most of our 
bag were mallards, and you'd swear they 
weighed ten pounds apiece before you 
got them up that slippery hill. So ended 
one day at the Club in the Sticks—a fine 
day, and fine shooting with a fine bunch 
of fellows. 


DUPING THE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 29) 


waterproof box is dropped into the hole 
and tied to the outer shell at each corner. 

The outer shell will hold as if riveted 
in rock. To take up, it is only necessary 
to do a small amount of digging around 
the sides and then a little prying. 

If two men hunt together, they should 
each have a box, set side by side. Larger 
boxes with sufficient space to hold two 
men are much more difficult to sink and 
to handle. One box such as I have de- 
scribed roughly above may be had from 
your tinner for not more than $12 or $15. 
Two of these boxes may be safely car- 
ried on the back of a rowboat, and they 
are so light they can be lifted by one man. 

After the boxes have been set, be sure 
to place several small logs along the front 
and sides. These logs should be clean of 
branches and roots, and should be the color 
of the sand-bar. If the bar is dry on top, 
the sand is white. Select cottonwood logs 
that have been dried out and are white in 
color. If the bar is damp and dark in 
color as a result, select logs that have been 
discolored. 

In setting your logs or building your 
blind, do not forget to place it at least ten 
to twelve feet from the edge of the water. 
I have known hunters who insisted upon 
|their blinds being at least twenty to twen- 
i ty-five feet back, and they were men who 
had splendid success. Most blinds are built 
on the very edge of the water, and the 
ducks are shot at so much that they have 
become wary of them. Your blind, if you 
add to your bag, must be more carefully 
made and different. 

In many parts of the country, the hun- 
ters depend upon pits along the edge of 
ponds or lakes or in the fields frequented 
both by ducks and geese. Pits have be- 
come so common that the wary birds have 
little difficulty in detecting them and the 
hunters are complaining. But there is no 
better blind than a pit properly dug and 
then properly camouflaged. 

Most pits are too wide and too shallow. 
Pits should be deep and narrow. They 
should not be so wide that the hunter may 
seat himself on a shelf facing forward. 








The pit should be just as wide as shoulders 


are broad, so that the occupants may 
crouch down and not forward. This 
position does not interfere with their 
rising quickly. For comfort and freedom 
of action, build the pits longer but not 
wider. Keep making them narrower and 
narrower, and practice getting down and 
up in them. 

After the pit has been dug and the 
earth has been scattered, begin the work 
of camouflaging it. Some cover of weeds 
or rushes must be arranged about the 
edges of the pit. This is most necessary 
and very often is the difference between 
good and indifferent success. 

Most of my shooting last fall was on 
a prairie lake. We did not have a bad 
day all season, and most of the credit 
should go to our pits. We changed them 
frequently because of the rise and fall of 
the water, due to intermittent spells of rain 
and dry weather, and we figured that a 
pit for two men could not be dug and 
completed in less than three or four hours. 

Our pits were along shores devoid of 
vegetation. After the pit was dug, we 
searched the prairie over for vegetation. 
Usually we gathered up tumbleweeds and 
arranged these along the four sides of the 
blind. And then we gathered up literally 
hundreds of other tumbleweeds and fast- 
ened them down over a space extending 
out as far as a hundred feet in all direc- 
tions except in the water. They were not 
in a solid mass, but looked as if they had 
grown there naturally. 

The result was most satisfactory, as 
ducks and geese never flared when they 
were decoying. Geese came in so close that 
we never used anything but 6’s and some- 
times 7% shot. 

In digging a pit in a field for geese, 
follow the same instructions. No grain 
field is so bare that in some spots the 
stubble is not higher and thicker than in 
other places. Usually there are weed 
patches. Build your blind alongside a weed 
patch and then convert the blind sides and 
the surroundings into a still larger patch. 
Geese haven’t a chance against a well- 
made pit in a field. With live decoys or 
even profiles early in the season, it is 
slaughter, no matter how wary they may 
be. 

I have never seen a lake where ducks 
cannot be decoyed, provided one has the 
time and money to install the right kind 
of a blind. I have in mind a shallow lake 
in the prairie country. It is about a half 
mile in width. It is close to a good-sized 
city, and many hunters have blinds along 
its banks. 


B: few birds were killed for the reason 
that they had learned they were safe 
only in the center of the lake. In the morn- 
ing they would come from the fields, hun- 
dreds of yards high, and then they would 
pitch down and light out in the middle. 
They rarely ever passed over the edges in 
range. The approved method of hunting 
them was with No. 2’s and even buckshot, 
and occasionally an unlucky bird would 
come tumbling down from an absurd 
height with a broken wing. 

Some of the hunters had tried brush 
blinds, but they had no luck. Several of us 
decided to experiment. The water in the 
middle of the lake was not more than 
eighteen inches deep, and it happened that 
the bottom was quité firm, as the lake 
often went dry. It depended on the early 
fall rains for its water. 

_ We had made a circular shell of light 
iron about thirty-six inches high.. It had 
no bottom. We rolled this contrivance out 
to the middle of the lake and then drove 
it down into the bottom until not more 
than three inches protruded above the 
surface of the water. Then we bailed out 
the water and dug down into the bottom, 
and behold, it was water-tight. We could 
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dig as deep as we pleased, and the water 
did not seep in. This may be done in many 
places that have not mucky bottoms from 
accumulations of dead vegetation. It is 
very simple, and it works. 

Our greatest effort came in camouflag- 
ing our circular box, and we worked for 
two days on this alone. We cut hundreds 
of sticks, and on these sticks we tied small 
weeds that stuck up not more than a foot 
above the surface of the water. We then 
made a perfect weed patch, at least fifty 
feet across, surrounding our hide. 

This was done three days before the 
opening of the season, and there wasn’t a 
day for more than two months when the 
limit couldn’t be had in an hour or two 
from that one blind. Ducks that were not 
in the mood of decoying would fly over it 
so low that we could almost have reached 
them with fishing poles. Mallards and 
teal and pintails adopted that patch out in 
the center as a rendezvous when we were 
not in the blind. 


T is an honest statement that last fall a 

group of us killed so many ducks that 
we became ashamed of ourselves and rolled 
that blind out of the water to the bank. 
The ducks were not more plentiful than 
in former years; the difference was the 
blind. 

There is no blind better than one made 
from ice; and when there is snow on the 
ground, a white piece of canvas is effective. 
The objection with this kind of shooting 
is rising from a prostrate position. I never 
knew I was so awkward and so slow. 
There is no trouble in luring the 
birds, but there is difficulty in shooting 
and considerable danger where two 
shooters are lying alongside each other 
with their guns by their sides. 

It is with hesitancy that I relate this 
incident, but I attest it is literally true. I 
give it on my absolute word of honor. I 
have told it many times, and I don’t think 
it has ever been believed. It was the last 
day of the season two years ago when I 
slipped out of town on my farewell hunt 
of the year. There was snow on the 
ground, and I knew of a lake where the 
geese had been using. I had a dozen live 
geese in the back end of my car; and as 
I didn’t have time to dig a pit, I took 
along a piece of canvas. 

I set out the live decoys on the ice and 
crawled under the canvas, which was 
about the same color as the snow. But it 
turned out to be one of those days. The 
geese had decided on another lake, and 
the flight missed me entirely except for 
one lone goose that came soaring over a 
half mile high. My decoys called, and it 
was so delighted at the sight of company 
that it lit before I had time to shoot. 


I rose up from the canvas to find the 


wild goose standing between me and the 
decoys. I made a motion with my arms, 
but it continued to stand there. I stood up 
and still it didn’t fly. I walked toward it, 
but it made no motion. By this time I was 
on the ice. I gave a lunge and slid toward 
it and grabbed it by the neck. 

The explanation is that the goose had 
one eye shot out. The wound had healed, 
however, and the bird otherwise was per- 
fectly normal. When it lit, I was on its 
blind side, and as I slid forward it didn’t 
know any one was within a thousand miles. 
A stiff wind was blowing directly toward 
me, and of course this helped. I repeat this 
is a truthful story. I now have this live 
bird and use it as a decoy. It is one of the 
best callers I have. 

The subject of blinds is almost inex- 
haustible, but one thing to remember is 
that the modern duck is much better edu- 
cated and much less of a fool than he was 
a few years ago. Another something is 
that most blinds are poor blinds, as they 
are made by the average hunter and the 
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average hunter is not a good hunter. If 
you have the hunting instinct, which is one 


| of the most natural of human impulses, try 


to lift yourself above the average. You 
are certain to be rewarded. 

Your blind this fall should be one that 
cannot be recognized clear across the lake. 
As you build, stand off and study it and 
see that it is blending with the back- 
ground. And if you haven’t the proper 
background, take the time and build one. 
In most places ducks don’t decoy best at 
daylight or early in the morning. The 
older hunters wiil tell you that the most 
mallards are killed over decoys from 

eleven o'clock to two o'clock in the after- 

noon. Don't hurry your work, don’t be- 
come impatient, and don’t stop until you 
are satisfied that you have a hide that 1s a 
hide, and not a warning to every flock 
that comes along in hailing distance. 

The hunter who returns to town with a 
large bag of ducks always attracts atten- 
tion. People gather about him, and the 
comment inv ariably is that he must be a 
crack shot. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred the truth is that he knows his 
blinds as well as his onions. Dr. Carver or 
Buffalo Bill or Kit Carson or any of the 
other crack shots of the past couldn't kill 
more than an occasional wild duck today in 
most of the blinds that litter up the shoot- 
ing grounds in this country. 

Learn to build your blind properly, and 
you'll learn to shoot. The actual killing 
becomes the easiest part of it. And—oh, 
yes—heed the warning that has been given 
to you by your professional if you hap- 
pen to have taken any golf lessons: keep 
your head down; keep your head down. A 
white or red face staring up at them will 
frighten a flock of ducks almost as badly 
as a shot. 

There is less enjoyment in being a dub 
hunter and more solid, lasting satisfaction 
in being a good hunter than in anything 
I know. Hunting, not just merely shoot- 
ing, is the greatest of all sport. It is 
certainly worth doing well. 


ON THE ELEPHANT TRAIL 
(Continued from page 25) 


before he perceived her presence. Although 
Jack had placed two heart shots, she had 
seized Morgan and whirled him aloft in 
her trunk before she fell. Lacking strength 
to smash him utterly, the impact against 
a tree as he fell had effected the damage 
described. 

With two rifles and strips torn from 
blankets, we made rough splints. The 
fractures being simple, we were able to 
land Ted in a Belgian ig a week 
later, without complications. But he kept 
a permanent limp as a souvenir, and, as 
far as 1 know, my first elephant hunt was 
also Ted's last. 

The bull he had fired at was found by 
natives a week later, fifty miles away. The 
other two we found that day within three 
miles, while the cow lay dead a few yards 
from where she had dropped Morgan. 
That night we buried over three hundred 
pounds of tusks by starlight. Three weeks 
later the manager of a certain firm ac- 
companied Jack and me on a “shooting 
trip” and bought the ivory as it lay, at 
half the current market rate. By so doing 
he probably made more out of it than we 
who had taken the risk of poaching it. 

I have hunted elephants often since those 
days. Although the crashing commotion 
of the panic-driven herd disturbs me no 
longer, my respect for the gray giants in- 
creases on each occasion. The risk of sud- 
den death and the thrill of danger are 
ever present, while the hundreds of miles 
of walking, the hunger, hardship and thirst, 
give a prideful efficiency to mind and body 
which a million dollars could not buy, 


and which no other animal in the forest 
so certainly insures to the hunter. 

On one occasion I was hunting with an 
Australian—one of the most reckless fel- 
lows [ have ever met—and from him | 
learned a good deal worth knowing about 
the ‘phunt. In his company, too,-I stood 
for the first time and faced a charge of 
elephants in line. He showed me how to 
turn them. But I have a sneaking feeling 
that one day it may not work out right, 
and I am not hankering to repeat the ex- 
perience. 

Their trumpeting awakened us at two 
in the morning, as they came to drink at 
the water hole two miles from where we 
had pitched our camp. We had followed 
this herd of nine for two hundred miles 
unsuccessfully, and had camped for a week 
past to await them. At dawn we were on 
the move, and as soon as daylight broke 
clearly Ben stopped to examine the spoor. 


TANDING with his feet heel against 

toe in the center of the largest spoor, he 
would calculate that if the spoor exactly 
fitted the length of his size nine boots, the 
ivory carried was likely to be fifty pounds 
or less. For every inch by which the hind 
spoor exceeded that length he reckoned 
an extra ten pounds on the tusk. Some- 
times, he was ten pounds out, but more 
usually he was within five of the weight. 

On this occasion he said: “The same 
herd, all right! And the same _ ninety- 
pounder! I could draw his spoor with my 
eyes shut by this time.’ 

“Then,” I remarked, “I hope we have 
more luck, for I’m getting fed up with 
arriving too late at the water hole after 
a fifty-mile walk.” 

Ben laughed, and we pushed on over 
sand that soon felt red-hot in spite of our 
thick boots and the forest shade. The trail 
was one of the main paths to water, broad 
and easy to follow. About noon we stopped 
for a small drink of our limited water and 
a few rusks. I began to think this herd 
was going to lead us another wild-goose 
chase. 

About three in the afternoon, Matafel, 
our head boy, hissed a sibilant warning. 
There, about fifty yards ahead, stood 
gray shape in the deep shade of a mighty 
tree. Followed the usual scouting process 
to place the herd and make sure we leit 
none behind us to get our wind when they 
started to move. 

After a while we placed eight of the 
herd. As these included the two biggest 
bulls and another of fair size, we decided 
to get busy and chance the position of the 
ninth. The bull in front was facing us, 
and to get sidewise on to him involved 
giving our wind to two cows. So Ben 
whispered, “I'll turn him for you, and then 
take the one on the right.” 


ALLING his personal boy, Mutaka, he 

whispered something to him. The na- 
tive moved away to the left, picking up a 
small twig as he did so. At ten paces he 
halted and snapped the twig in his fingers. 
At the soft sound, two great ears swung 
forward and remained spread. Moving 
onward softly as a cat, the native reached 
a position at right angles to the great 
beast and there stood motionless. A mo- 
ment later he snapped another twig, and 
the bull turned slowly around, facing in 
his direction and exposing his left side to 
us. Then he stood tense, with the strain 
of listening. 

3en placed his mouth at my ear and 
whispered: “He’s right! Wait for the 
signal !” 

Then he moved softly to the right about 
twenty paces and halted abreast of the 
second bull, which also stood facing across 
us. Our rifles went to our shoulders almost 
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simultaneously, and as the report of his 
express rang out my own 11 M/M almost 
synchronized. Followed the usual pulsat- 
ing crescendo of sound. As the bull in front 
of me lurched into his stride I placed 
another bullet through the armpit his move 
exposed, which proved later to have 
reached the heart. 

As I rammed another cartridge home 
I heard Ben’s voice cry out: “Look out! 
Run this way !” 

Turning hastily, I discovered a young 
bull charging directly upon me. As he 
came on with upcurled trunk I placed a 
bullet through his chest, and then headed 
for my chum. Two shots came from him 
in quick succession. As I reached him and 
turned I saw the young bull lurch in his 
stride and veer away in pursuit of the herd. 
Only about two hundred yards he covered, 
and then crashed to earth. 

Ben said: “An extra twenty pounds 
there! But don’t stop! Let’s get after the 
big fellows!” 

Where the herd passed, the forest looked 
as though express trains had been driven 
through it, and we followed the broad trail 
at speed. We had gone about a mile when 
a curious scene presented itself. A hundred 
yards ahead, in a small glade, the great 
bull I had aimed at swayed drunkenly in a 
desperate effort to keep his feet. On each 
side he was supported by the two smaller 
bulls, which leaned their powerful shoul- 
ders against him! But even their mighty 
strength was of no avail, and as we 
watched the big fellow’s knees doubled 
under him and he crashed helplessly 
forward. 


HEN the native behind us carelessly 

trod upon a rotten stick, and at the 
sound the two bulls and five cows came 
into line, facing us. A moment they stood 
with lifted trunks searching for our scent, 
and then with screams of rage they started 
toward us. 

“Stand steady !” I heard Ben say. “Aim 
at the center bull and give him all you’ve 
got! Work your bolt like hell!” 

From behind us I heard the native call: 
“Look out, master! They’re going to 
fight!” and the sound of naked running 
feet showed his effort to efface himself. 

The next two minutes are rather blurred 
in my recollection. I felt as a beetle might 
in the shadow of a great boot, or a man 
bound to the rails in front of an express 
train. It seemed impossible to stop that 
mighty oncoming force! But I worked 
my rifle bolt desperately and placed shot 
after shot in the chest of the center ani- 
mal of the line, while beside me Ben’s ex- 
press roared unceasingly. 

At perhaps thirty yards, the two center 
animals—a young bull and a cow—leaned 
drunkenly against the animals on their 
right. The two on the outside left closed 
in, and like a troop of soldiers on parade 
they wheeled to the right into the forest, 
the left flank animals passing within 
twenty-five paces of us! 

As I stood wiping the sweat from my 
face and stiffening my shaking legs there 
came a crash in the bush, and Ben said : 

“There’s another down! ‘Our luck is in 
to-day !” 

“Is it?” I queried. “If this is luck, I 
want no more of it. It was too damned 
nearly out!” 

Ben laughed and said: “What about 
Selous and those guys with muzzle- 
loaders? They must have been good run- 
ners! What?” 

“They were men who earned every 
cent they won from the game, as we do,” 
I answered. “Indeed, I sometimes wonder 
if it is worth the candle in these days.” 

That night Ben heard Mutaka describ- 
ing the charge to the other natives and 
expressing his opinion that Ben would 
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eventually be killed. Calling him over, Ben 
asked, “Why do you think I shall be killed, 
Mutaka?”’ 

“Because the elephant people are wise, 
master. For him who runs and kills but 
few they do not seek. But when one kills 
many and seeks to fight with them, the 
word goes forth in council. The strongest 
and wisest seek him, and one day he is 
killed.” 

Remembering the long list of expert 
hunters overwhelmed at last by the mad 
charge, my reckless comrade for once 
refrained from laughing. 


MEMORIES OF THE DEEP 
(Continued from page 15) 


Of the larger fish, I believe the barra- 
cuda to be the most vicious. Although 
never actually attacked by one, I had 
occasion while working near a pier to 
observe a large specimen lurking nearby. 
He would approach very slowly, and then 
come to rest and remain motionless for a 
time in the shadow of the pier. Finally he 
kept edging closer and closer. I operated 
the air valve on my helmet. The extra 
amount of bubbles from the helmet gave 
him a scare, and he disappeared in the 
shadow. He would soon return and begin 
his edging-in maneuvers again. 

My nerves were on edge. I expected 
that any moment he would take a lunge 
at me or the air hose, which might have 
proved fatal. When the work was finished 
and I was hauled to the surface, I heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

The small and harmless fish appear 
very bold. They become rather chummy 
and swim about you in a cheerful man- 
ner. I have enjoyed the pleasure of ob- 
serving and studying the actions of 
brightly-colored, curiously-formed fish as 
they played about me on the bottom of 
the sea. They appeared calm while thus 
observed. 

On one occasion I saw a large octopus, 
with its sinister, snake-like arms stretched 
out menacingly over a ledge of rock. The 
satanic head and bulging eyes presented 
a most terrifying picture. Strange to 
relate, however, the creature made no at- 
tempt to attack me, but gave out a dark, 
ink-like cloud of liquid and disappeared 
in it. 

Another incident I recall was the secur- 
ing of a most peculiar specimen of a fish 
in the waters adjacent to Yokohama, 
Japan. This creature had a head shaped 
very much like that of a human being, 
with a short body and tail of a fish. 

While on the bottom of the sea I ex- 
perienced some rather novel effects pro- 
duced by the water. For example, if you 
fall and attempt to rise suddenly, the 
water forces you down. If you attempt 
to stoop suddenly, the water retards you 
and may force you back to an upright 
position. Often I have attempted to throw 
a stone, with the result that my arm would 
move slowly through the water and the 
stone would touch the bottom gently only 
a few feet distant. 

The sound of steel against steel and 
sound waves in general are much more 
audible than in the open air. By placing 
their helmets in contact, two divers may 
converse with each other under certain 
conditions while submerged. 

Objects are magnified beneath the sur- 
face of the water, and an ordinary stone 
or shell will often appear glistening and 
beautiful. The laws of refraction and 
defraction of light rays are strongly in 
evidence. While looking at the hand for 
example, through the face plate of the 
helmet, it may appear very large, all out 
of proportion to the slender crooked wrist 
beneath it. If you look down at the big 
diving shoes your feet are moving, they 


appear like miniature ice wagons moving 
down a rainy street. 

The most fascinating experiences oc- 
curred to me while diving in the waters 
of the tropical seas. There I was lowered 
into beautiful submarine gardens—veritable 

fairylands, where the scenes were indes- 
cribably beautiful. 

Strangely formed animals occupy the 
submarine regions and lend to them a 
peculiar character. Gorgeously colored 
fish, isolated sometimes or united in 
schools, wander among the submarine 
crags and sea plants, and dart away like 
arrows as you start among them. 

Transparent objects, sometimes in the 
form of animated garlands, more beauti- 
ful than flowers, wither as you approach 
them. They do not even leave a trace in 
the element which a minute before their 
glassy bodies had nearly filled. Strangely 
formed reptiles slowly climbed the rocks, 
on which were clustered starfish of beauti- 
ful color and form. Molluscs dragged 
themselves lazily along, while crabs re- 
sembling huge spiders ran against them 
in their oblique and rapid progress or 
attacked them with their formidable claws. 

Shadowy objects appeared in the dis- 
tance, and then, as if by a mighty stroke, 
instantly disappeared in the obscure re- 
cesses of the deep. The magnifying powers 
of the water and face plate produce de- 
ceptions of the most agreeable kind. 
Transparent objects, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the pure element in which 
they moved, again loomed before me. De- 
ceived by this wonderful transparency and 
magnifying power, it often occurred to 
me to seize the beauty which swam but 
a few inches from me. To my astonish- 
ment, I missed it every time, and it seem- 
ingly remained the same distance from 
me whether I approached it or not. 

Often the diver moves through groves 
of sea plants that offer no less delight 
to the eye and are no less gently agitated 
by the heaving waters than the most 
beautiful garden on earth when a gentle 
breeze passes through the waving boughs. 
Among such scenes of exquisite beauty, 
is it any wonder that I should come com- 
pletely under the spell of the fascinating 
adventure? It was as if I were indeed 
in fairyland, a charming place unknown to 
all this wordly world. 


STILL PHOTOGRAPHING 
(Continued from page 20) 


really more fascinating than setting 
steel traps for game. You are sel- 
dom certain just what sort of a creature 
has sprung your “set” until you get home 
and develop the negative. It may have been 
a fox, or it may have been a half-wild 
house cat. It may have been a grizzly, or 
possibly a range horse. It is also possible 
to make a double set with two cameras, 
the. second one rigged up to go off a few 
seconds after the first, thus catching for 
you a graphic view of the half-scared-to- 
death creature in its hasty retreat. 

Flash-light sets can be made with almost 
any camera, and the accessory equipment 
can be purchased or ordered through any 
photo-supply house for a very reasonable 
amount. There are books that go into de- 
tails to guide you into this field of pho- 
tography. 

Then there is microscopic photography, 
which, though more difficult, has some 
intriguing possibilities. I have an acquain- 
tance who has produced some fascinatingly 
grotesque microscopic photographs of the 
heads of common insects. I also know of a 
man who has made many such photos of 
the beautifully elaborate designs of snow 
flakes. While I do not recommend micro- 
scopic. photography to the average layman, 
these instances merely show that this and 
other branches of the art afford extensive 
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and_ varied 
hobbies. 

Not only does photography open up a 
new field of endeavor and enjoyment for 
the sportsman, but it is as well a medium 
by which he is bound to acquire more inti- 
mate knowledge of the game he is hunting 
than would ever be learned by the average 
person who goes afield with only a gun. 
To this may be added the fact that it is 
one of the greatest game-conservation 
movements that could possibly be encour- 
aged. A very high percentage of the 
persons who take up the making of photo- 
graphs in anything like a serious manner 
find it far more interesting than shooting. 
That is because it is a lot more difficult, 
and takes considerably more knowledge of 
woodcraft and the creatures themselves. 

Fish and game organizations will ac- 
complish a great deal for wild-life con- 
servation by encouraging their members 
to take up photography, and will stimulate 
the interest by offering substantial prizes 
for the best wild-life pictures taken each 
year. After all, who wants to shoot a score 
of moose or deer ; but what sportsman 
would not like to display a hundred good 
photographs of big game that he has suc- 
cessfully stalked? 


WILL A BEAR ATTACK A MAN? 
(Continued from page 21) 


No doubt he furnishes mild entertain- 
ment compared to African lions, but he 


possibilities as fascinating 


is the best we have in America. And be- | 


sides, the country he ranges—the chilly, 
black-wooded, well-watered back-lands of 
Alaska and British Columbia—is a most 
thrilling land to hunt in. Only let it be 
understood that the mildest little book- 
keeper—and some mild bookkeepers I 
know are most wonderfully brave—is 
twenty times a match for the fiercest bear 
that ever was, provided he has a rifle. 


And if the rifle does not jam, as mine did | 


once— But this, again, is another story. 

Am I backbiting my own favorite 
sport? Not by a long way. To kill a bear 
is an achievement. It represents weeks of 
hunting, a certain amount of hard work, 
a great deal of discomfort, a willingness 
to forsake the trails of one’s fellows, a 
love of outdoor adventure and, best of all, 
considerable determination. For a dub 
like me, it is rather dangerous, too. There 
are rivers to drown in, bogs to sink in, 
mountains to fall off of, horses to fall 
under. But to think there is any ap- 
preciable danger from the bear is poppy- 
cock. This is the sad truth. 

Of course, no hunter wants to go in a 
brush patch with a bear. This would tend 
to even up the odds. But no hunter does, 
as a rule. This sort of thing isn’t bear 
hunting, but just plain foolishness. I re- 
peat that a bear is a fierce, powerful, for- 
midable animal, not to be taken lightly; 
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but the high-power rifle is too much for | 


him. And that’s why my hat is off to 
Arthur Young, who not only kills bears 
but who kills them exclusively with a bow 
and arrow. 

W hy does the bear so fear human be- 
ings? What is the evil charm, carried by 
all men, that will drive to panic a new- 
born cub that has never seen a man? Of 
course, it is man’s smell. Yet this does not 
solve the mystery. Is it the smell of smoke 
on his body, the sign of fire which in turn 
is the symbol of man’s dominance over 
every animal that creeps, runs or flies? 
In any event, this fear is instinctive. Be- 
cause of it, no provoked or unprovoked 
bear will attack, except in rare instances, 
a human being. 

But do not get between an old sow 
bear and her cubs. And best of all, remem- 
ber what Kipling said: “Put no trust in 
Adamzad, the bear that walks like a man !” 
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BICK OF BAYOU CHENE 
(Continued from page 33) 


“How do you know it’s a buck?” I 
asked. 

“I know,” he returned positively. “A 
doe she mak’ a big circle and swing back 
again into the swamp or marsh. Dat ol’ 
buck go straight off like hell and tak’ 
dose dog to N'Yawlins if dey follow.” 

The rain soon settled to its task in earn- 
est, and Etienne reluctantly drew the hunt- 
ing horn from beneath his coat to sound 
the rally. At that precise moment pande- 
monium broke loose a quarter mile to the 
north. A half dozen shots, sullenly rever- 
berating, were fired in quick succession, 
followed by a series of wild whoops of a 
volume and weirdness that would put to 
shame an Indian. Anticipating nothing less 
than a trapper’s war, which is not an 
unknown event in this neighborhood, we 
rushed madly through the woods toward 
the bedlam of sound. 

In the center of an open glade we found 
Alcide doing a wild dance around a pros- 
trate buck—one of the largest deer I have 
ever seen taken out of a Louisiana swamp. 
[ estimated its weight at 225 pounds, with 
which figure the Papa concurred. The 
ten-point antlers, while rather small of 
spread for a buck of this size, were 
beautifully symmetrical and without a 
blemish. 

Asweapproached, Alcide stopped his mad 
prancing and turned a jubilant face on us. 
“Eh, what I tell yo’, leetle boy?” he boast- 
ed to Etienne. “I knew dese wood befo’ 
yo’ bohn. More deer I have kill here ina 
single evenin’ dan yo’ will kill befo’ yo’ 
twenty. Man, I kill deer anywhere, me.” 

“Always for luck a fool,” Etienne re- 
turned equably. “From his track dat dam’ 
deer near ron oveh yo’. If yo’ hadn’t shoot 
‘im, he would have tromp you in the mud, 
yes!” 

Alcide grinned at me. “Did I not ’ear 
some talk las’ night,” he said, “of some 
one offering me ’is britches?” 

In the pouring rain Etienne undressed 
and threw his trousers at Alcide’s head. 
Then, with his underwear flapping around 
his thin little legs, he turned haughtily 
on his heel and made his way back to the 
cruiser. 


PRONGHORNS OF THE 
PRAIRIES 


(Continued from page 27) 


delicacy by the plainsmen, but, strangely 
enough, they never took the trouble 
to hunt him strenuously. Probably this 
was because the antelope was so small— 
a buck weighs only about fifty pounds— 
and it would take many to replace one 
buffalo in feeding a wagon train. 

I have friends among the old-timers who, 
though living on the plains for many 
years, rarely if ever shot an antelope. Mr. 
Franklin W. Hall, a man who saw the 
West in company with such men as Capt. 
Jack Crawford, Texas Jack, Buffalo Bill 
and Wild Bill Hickok, a man who knows 
the West as it was about as well as any 
man living today, tells me he never killed 
antelope—wouldn’t bother with them. 

“They were all around us, nervous lit- 
tle things,” he declared. “But we never 
bothered with them. We always thought 
a man who would hunt them a poor, weak 
pot-hunter. We hunted buffalo for our 
meat. I’d hate to supply a wagon train 
with antelope—it would take a dozen. They 
were too small for us to waste gunpowder 


on. 

Mr. Charles W. Bocker, of Laramie, 
Wyoming, an associate of Jim Bridger, 
told me much the same story. “We never 
hunted antelope. If one happened in gun- 
shot and we needed meat, we shot it. 


Otherwise we never molested them. I don’t 
know what happened to them all—prob- 
ably the later market hunters got them.” 

Most of the millions were killed by 
market hunters in the ’seventies, ’eighties 
and even ‘nineties. Many men now living 
can recall when antelope saddles were on 
sale at every butcher shop. When my 
mother came overland to Colorado in the 
middle ’sixties, the party was never out 
of sight of antelope. All they ate on the 
trip was antelope meat. They longed for 
good butcher-shot beef. 

But when they reached the town of 
Denver, there was very little beef on 
sale. Every shop had a sign: “Antelope 
saddles $1.” Market hunters were busy 
out on the plains. They would go out in 
the morning and come back in the evening 
with their wagon box loaded with antelope 
saddles. These they sold to butchers for 
fifty cents each. Only the saddles were 
brought in—forequarters had no value to 
anybody. 

Then the open seasons which the West- 
ern States had on antelope for many years 
helped kill off the survivors. 


HE first conservation effort was made 

in 1910, when the Boone and Crockett 
Club secured eleven antelope from Yel- 
lowstone National Park and put them in 
a refuge at the Wichita National Forest 
in Oklahoma. The herd did well for a 
time and increased to sixty-four. One 
winter nearly all were exterminated by 
predatory animals over night. Twenty-one 
exist today, after seventeen years, showing 
the delicacy of the animal and the diffi- 
culty of conserving it. 

A former Director of the New York 
Zoological Park says that the antelope 
is the hardest animal there is to raise in 
captivity. “Those who have attempted to 
preserve and breed the pronghorn in cap- 
tivity,” he wrote, “have met with many 
discouragements, and failure has been the 
result of most experiments that deserved 
success. Even wild specimens only a few 
months in captivity are frequently subject 
to the attacks of incurable disease. They 
cannot be bred in protection save in very 
large fenced ranges. They are delicate, 
capricious and easily upset. They die lit- 
erally ‘at the drop of the hat.’” 

By handling wild antelope fawns as care- 
fully as human babies are handled, in 1924 
the Biological Survey was successful in 
raising a large number for stocking a 
refuge in the Grand Cafion in Arizona. 
The fawns were captured in Nevada when 
but one day old. Only a few died, so care- 
fully were they nursed. The rest are 
thriving in their new home. 

Following the government census of 
1924 and the prophecy that it was only a 
matter of a few years until the breed 
of antelope was extinct, a Federal antelope 
refuge was recommended. The first was to 
be an experiment which, it was hoped, 
would lead to several more. The refuge 
was to be in southeastern Oregon, an 
ideal antelope country. But there was im- 
mediate opposition to it from within the 
state. Those living in Oregon contended 
it was a state matter, not a government 
matter, and said they would provide a 
refuge. Later they did provide one. 

Several other Western States have es- 
tablished antelope refuges. Nevada and 
Colorado are states that have. But of all 
the states, only Wyoming has found the 
antelope so much of a nuisance that it has 
to be killed off by hunters. 

The antelope soon makes itself at home 
among the farms. If anything is going to 
lead it into disaster, it is this habit. A 
herd of antelope will completely destroy 
a field of lettuce or young corn in a single 
night. 

No sight of wild animals in the West 
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is more pleasing than a herd of antelope 
on the barren lands. Frequently they can 
be seen from the main highways. They are 
nimble and quick, and seem to go by 
running on rubber legs—they hop more 
than they run, it seems. 

First they will be seen far off, tawny 
blots on gray landscape. They will run a 
few yards and stop. For no reason at all, 
they will turti and run again—run like the 
wind. If there is a sun shining, its rays 
will catch the raised hairs of their flag, 
which will become a signal easily seen for 
miles. 


THAR’S TROUT IN THEM 
POOLS 


(Continued from page 35) 


He made several other hitches as he car- 
ried the line to the tip, where he made a 
sound fastening. Under a growing wind 
the pool was beautifully marcelled when 
he tied on a hook. 

“There,” he whispered as he hooked the 
grasshopper low down on the wings. “He'll 
ride all spraddled and kicking on the water. 
Now listen. You take this pole, poke it out 
down-stream, let the hopper touch the 
water once, and jump him along just like 
he was jumping himself.” 

Willie stood up and swallowed with a 
dry squeak in his throat. His legs and arms 
shook with nervous eagerness. 

Thirty feet away, on the opposite edge 
of the pool, Luke Bannister’s vest buttons 
were still glued to the top of the ledge. 
Cashier John was humped up, tying on 
another hatch of flies. Only Willie and 
Mr. Magoon and the woods bugs saw that 
20-foot bamboo steal out of the forest 
shade, saw the hopper touch the water, 
leap forword, touch, jump again, touch and 
pass northward in hops as natural as 
though propelled by its own spurred and 
muscular legs. 

Hen Magoon opened and shut his mouth 
with each jump. Willie was drawn and 
white, his eyes bulging unnaturally with 
a glassy start. Suddenly the water seemed 
to suck away from the shores of the pool 
like a strong ebb-tide. A huge boil rose in 
the center of the waters, and split with 
a smash. 


EN Magoon leaped into the air. “H’ist 
the tip. H’ist the tip! 

One of his iron fists shot out and tore 
the pole up into an arc. Willie was pulling 
straight back like a mule on a halter, and 
not gaining an inch. 

Across the pool the mink hunter buckled 
and bounced to his feet as though meeting 
the charge of a bobcat. Up-stream John 
had wheeled, lost footing on a round stone 
and sat down with a splash. Both men 
saw at the same instant Willie and Mr. 
Magoon straining at a yellow pole on the 
off ledge. 

Luke Bannister ran daringly and clev- 
erly along his side of the ledge like a 
squirrel and dropped into the water at 
the pool’s lower end. Cashier John looked 
wistfully at dry ground and then started 
down through the pool with advanced 
landing net. His rod followed him faith- 
fully like a dog, one fly being hitched to 
his coat tail. 

“Head him down-stream! Head him 
down, I tell yuh!” screeched Hen Magoon 
to Willie, who, with one scratched tan 
shoe wedged in a crack on the ledge, clung 
like fly-paper to the flapping thing be- 
low him. 

The giant square-tail smashed through 
white spray to get under the far ledge 
where he could saw on the line. 

“Work along the ledge, Willie. Work 
down the ledge!” 

(Continued on page 98) 
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GOING SOUTH THIS 
WINTER 
By Frank E. Brimmer 


HERE is only one sure thing about 

going to the gulf coast or Florida 

for the winter under canvas, and 

that is that it will never be twice 
alike, nor will it prove to the first-timer 
anything like he supposed. 

Last winter the thermometer dropped 
so low that water in the shallow bays, 
springs, and sluggish rivers froze over 
so that many fish were killed. The year 
before it was very cold in November and 
then the rest of the winter, except for 
short cold snaps, the weather was like 
June in the North. 

It all sounds mighty fine, but there are 
some thorns to it; better know what to 
look out for. No, the snakes are not 
numerous or particularly dangerous; 
neither are the alligators. The mosquitoes 
are busy all winter, however, and one 
needs every precaution possible to keep 
them out. 

Plenty of good netting never comes 
amiss in a southern winter camp. The best 
tent is one that is mosquito-proof in the 
fullest sense of the word. Make sure that 
mosquito bar is really fine meshed enough 
to keep out the little fellows. There are 
plenty of black gnats 
and ants in the South, 
too, and a,sewed-in floor 
is most important. Luck- 
ily, none of these pests 
is poisonous, as in parts 
of the semi-tropical cli- 
mate to be found in the 
southwest; nor are they 
as active as northern 
varieties of insects. They 
are, therefore, more 
easily defeated in their 
dastardly purpose to get 
at one’s skin; and a good 
part of the precaution is 
a serviceable tent. 

Personally, I think 
there is little choice in 
tents—if they are all 
good ones; that is, it 
makes little difference 
whether they are um- 
brella, wall, or what 
shape, so long as they 
are waterproof, mildew- 
proof, and insectproof, 

One thing is sure, a 
larger tent should be 
used, or two of them if 
the party is large, than 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











when camping on a summer vacation. 
Your southern winter tent is your home. 
One needs plenty of surplus room to stow 
extras and to move about. Two people 
ought not to carry less than a tent offering 
100 square feet of floor space and plenty 
of head room. Three might squeeze into 
such a tent, but not easily. 

Once located in a good camp, one stays 
and stays. He thinks he will move on next 
week, but the lazy spirit of the country 
holds him back; a tent becomes a a domicile 
for weeks at a stretch in one location. So 
it is important to locate your shelter care- 
fully. Where will the sun be through the 
afternoon? Get your tent in the shade for 
at that time of day it will pour down like 
August. The nights may drop down close 
to freezing; but, my oh my! how the 
afternoons can pounce upon an exposed 
tent. 

A tent with a generous fly in front is a 
boon, for that means shade in the heat of 
the day, and protection from rains. Yes, 
it does rain in Florida. Usually every day 


A vista through moss-draped live oaks, typical of the Southland 





makes one think it is April. If the sun 
shines five minutes in some regions, it is 
a sunny day! So the awning in front of 
the tent is a safeguard, a front porch. 
And the best arrangement is a pair of side 
curtains for your tent awning, which 
should be staked down. Yes, the wind 
certainly does blow. How it howls through 
the moss on the live oaks! Not that it is 
dismal, it is a familiar whistling sound 
that the camper never will forget. 

If you can not stand sand, do not go 
South. Before the winter there is over 
you will forget that lawns are supposed 
to have green grass. You will be so accus- 
tomed to sand that you will take it as 
much for granted as water or air. Fortu- 
nately, it is not “dirty” sand, it tracks into 
the tent, but dries and easily sweeps out, 
cleaning the floor for you. It does not 
blow, as the flour sand of the West, into 
your food boxes. 

You will need to feel that sand is a 
substitute for grass, that is all. Much of 
Florida is a sand desert. You will be sur- 
prised at the first look you get at some of 
the much advertised show places; they 
appear about 90% sand, and the remainder 
what you expected. 

This sandy condition has a good effect 
on the water, which is universally pure 
and easily found. No need for large water 
containers, water bags, or extra tanks; of 
course the good camper 
will always carry some 
with himany where. Most 
camps have piped water 
handy. Surface water is 
always dangerous and 
twice so in a warm cli- 
mate; beware of it. 


BY Florida is a 
country of boiling 


artesian wells, known 
locally as springs, and 
the water from one of 
these running springs is 
as pure as a mountain 
brook. In the southern 
end of the state there is 
a little sulphur in the 
water, but not much, 
and we found it enjoy, 
able. It is not as strong 
as waters we have tasted 
in New York state, say 
at Saratoga Springs. 
The sulphur water has 
medicinal qualities, too. 

Good camp beds are 
important, doubly so on 
a southern trek. A good 
spring bed with pad or 
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mattress, and plenty of wool bedding is 
excellent. Many like an air mattress 
and since they are going to live out- 
doors for many weeks, the pneumatic 
bed spreads its cost over a relatively long 
period, making it popular. Paper sheets 
under any mattress in the open are impera- 
tive, and especially when the night air is 
raw and penetrating with dampness. You 
will need as much bedding in the South 
as you would on a summer trip through 


the Adirondacks or Rockies; it gets sur- REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


prisingly chilly when the sun drops out 


of sight. 
HE same, practically, is true of cloth- KAYWO © D } 
ing; take plenty. One dresses through 
the day much as in summer in the North; 
but look out for the evenings; you will UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
need heavy wool sport-coat, sweater, shirt, 
mackinaw, or top coat. Light wool is a 
sensible cloth for a southern winter; it 
keeps out the evening dampness, it does 
not become too hot in the daytime. Wool 
mixed with cotton makes a good combina- 
tion, too. Of course the cloth of the South 
is cotton, where Cotton is King, and 
usually you are a bit limited in making 
purchases of wool clothing compared to 
cotton garments for which the region 
offers surprising variety. 

A good leather wind breaker coat is 
essential. It acts in lieu of an overcoat 
when motoring. Sturdy high shoes or 
boots are also important.. Plenty of ser- 
viceable soft-collar shirts are needed in 
the wardrobe. So is a good sport coat 
with -plenty of pockets; one made for 
hunting or fishing proves worth its weight 
in gold in a southern camp, carrying not 
only game, but purchases in town, fruit, 
maps, and a thousand and one articles. 
One gets to feel like a human pannier 
sometimes, living, as he does, in a portable 
home for three or four months at a stretch. 

good gasoline stove with oven and 
high stand, plenty of nesting utensils, a 
good food box, and a suitcase with Sunday 
clothing together with personal articles, 
and you are ready. Leave about half you 
first plan on taking. Stores are reasonable 
throughout the South. Also, your wants 
are fewer in camp than at home. Not even 
the portable radio will be missed much. 

One article of furniture that you will 
enjoy in your southern canvas home is a 
good easy camp chair. The kind with the 
easy back, adjustable and wide, is excel- 
lent. You will find a great many hours 
for leisure; a cozy folding camp chair is 
worth its weight in platinum before the 





No. 09 
Thorn 


$400 


winter is half over. Of course ordinary Here is the only pipe for real comfort 
camp chairs are required, too, but do not Pa Yw tas . 
fail to remember some comfortable lazy Drinkless KA bs OODIE the pipe 
back steamer type chairs built especially that is revolutionizing smoking—the 
for comfort, not for soldiers. : : : 

A good folding table, too, is essential. only pepe that is truly dry, TheDrinkless 
Camping South is not a picnic gala day, attachment stops moisture from the bowl 


nor is it quite like a vacation tour; it is 
plain living in the outdoors under pines, 
palms, and live oaks with the Spanish moss 
festooned above. 

About when is the best time to start 
South? There is no hard and fast rule. 
One year we left early in October and 
ran into snow just below Washington, 
D. C., with heavy flakes falling all the 
way through Virginia clear to Tennessee 
and North Carolina. “Very unusual!” 
exclaimed the natives. 

The next year we started early in 
September and, lo and behold! it was a 
terribly hot fall. September is frequently 
the hottest month of the whole year in 
Florida, and October is usually little be- 
hind. In fact all that winter one could 
hardly stir without dripping beads of 
erin. Last winter, as has been 
said, was “unusually cold” all winter. 
Go Sf you want to, is a good rule; 
however, most like December to April 
best in the southern clime. 


like the sun stops rain. Choicest imported 
Bruyere roots, 100 personable styles, smooth 
or thorn; for all fancies and all faces. $3.50, 
$4, $5 and $7. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Insist on GENUINE 
Drinkless KAYWOODIE 


There is only one genuine Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE pipe. You'll have no trouble 
in identifying it. It must have the Drinkless 
attachment and the KAYWOODIE clover 
leaf inlay on the mouthpiece. The word 
Drinkless is stamped on the attachment. 
Any other pipe offered you as Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE is an imitation. 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc. 
Established 1851. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Canada—Civic Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Ta England—Civic Company, Ltd., London 
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HIRL away to glorious 
\X/ miles in the crisp Fall 

air. Flash down the 
straightaways—soar over the hills 
—enjoy to the utmost the won- 
derful power and smooth speed 
of your Harley-Davidson “45”. 
Here’s a sportsman's motorcycle! 
Quiet, swift, clean—easy to con- 
trol, easy to ride. Your dealer 
will gladly teach you to ride it 
in a few minutes, free — and 
your first ride will win you. 
The “45” Twin is priced at on- 
ly $290, f.o.b. factory, and costs 
almost nothing to run. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration—mail 
us the coupon for literature. 


HarLey-Davipson Motor Co. 
Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interested in “*45°* Twin—send literature. 
Name. 


Address 


















Just the thing for that hunt- 





ing or camping trip. A 
powerful, handy, non-break- 
able electric light. 


Will throw a piercing ray 
600 ft. or can be focused | 
over a wide area for il- 
luminating purposes. 


Send for our literature 












THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO. 


Forestville, Conn. 
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CAMPING HINTS—BIG GAME 
By Elon Jessup 


F various big game animals in the 

world, which are the most dangerous 
to hunt? This question has been answered 
in various ways, sometimes as you'd least 
expect. Yet the three animals that seem to 
impress big game hunters as being par- 
ticularly wicked are the lion, the elephant 
and the African buffalo; the reason being 
the exceptional cunning and headwork 
of these as well as strength and size. 

Professional hunters seem fairly well to 
agree that the charge of the buffalo is the 
wickedest one of the lot. They say he’s 
the hardest to stop and the surest of aim. 
The famous hunter Selous once side- 
stepped a buffalo charge but few others 
have been as lucky. The buffalo is said to 
charge with head high and eyes open and 
he turns so quickly there’s hardly any 
dodging him. Only for the impact does he 
lower his head. 

Men who have hunted big game in many 
far-flung corners of the world, tigers in 
India and lions in Africa, have told me 
that they could get as big a thrill as any- 
where, watching a North American bull 
moose come to their call across a barren. 

It is certainly true that a moose at such 
times is a mighty wicked looking animal. 
Small wonder that the sight has stricken 
many a hunter with buck fever—and some 
experienced hunters, at that. Even so, a 
good many of the stories you hear in the 
North and read in popular fiction maga- 
zines about moose running amuck, can be 
taken with a grain of salt. But look out 
for him when he’s hurt or feeling real 
mean. Otherwise, he’s mighty timid. 

Any hunted animal that is wounded or 
cornered will fight, whether it be a 
groundhog or an elephant. And the teeth 
of a groundhog are worth a lot of respect. 
There have been well authenticated cases 
of wounded deer and moose feigning 
death and then suddenly rising up and 
charging. Hence the wisdom of giving a 
down animal a wide berth till you are 
sure he is dead. 

Methods of calling a moose vary some- 
what with locality. In Alaska and down 
the western coast of America it is the 
custom to imitate a bull moose when one 
calls—a short harsh grunt of challenge 
to fight. 

In Eastern Canada and Maine it is 
customary to imitate a cow moose on the 
call—three long calls quite different from 
a grunt, although the guide sometimes 
works a grunt in to excite further interest. 
So expert are some of the Eastern guides 
in calling that not infrequently they can 
draw a bull away from the call of a real 
cow. Some guides are better at calling thang 
others. It’s quite an art. 


4 

OOSE calling is quite’ the — 

extreme from still-hunting so far as 
activity is concerned. Next to a duck blind, 
it’s one of the least active and coldest prop- 
Ositions in hunting. You leave camp in 
cold early morning darkness and may wait 
motionless for a couple of hours at the 
edge of a bog. Wear plenty of warm 
clothing. 

The moose isn’t much of a traveler. He 
likes to stick around his own yard. Even 
when suspicious, he seldom travels many 
miles. The deer, too, likes to hang around 
his favorite acorn patch. 

The caribou, on the other hand, is one 
of the longest distance travelers among 
animals. Let him know he’s being hunted 
and there’s no telling where he will 
lead you. There’s not much use trying 
to follow him. He may travel for days 
on end. 

The biggest fish is the fish that gets 
away. The same idea often goes for big 


game hunting. You have a_ passing 
glimpse of an antler spread that you think 
must be a record-breaker. And it gets 
away. 

Yet maybe it wasn’t a record-breaker 
after all. A passing view is an uncertain 
standard of measurement. The size and 
points of antlers are difficult to judge 
from a distance. For one thing they don’t 
look just alike from different points of 
view. For another, there’s the excitement 
of the moment and the impulse to shoot. 
Sometimes a head looks better to a hunter 
than it really is. He fires and presently 
finds himself the possessor of a poor head 
that he hadn't wanted at all. 

When you have to cut, when saving < 
head for mounting, try to cut in a place 
where the subsequent seams won't show. 
And don’t cut too much of the neck skin 
away. Skinning out a head requires the 
use of two blades—one thin and sharp 
pointed and the other thicker. 

Successful still-hunting doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean following every foot-print 





Using binoculars in big game hunting 


of a track. Very often it’s better to con- 
sider the track purely as a guide to general 
direction. Follow it for a few yards, leave 
it, follow it again for a few yards—and 
so on. In other words, look for your game. 

Two pointers concerning a man’s scent. 
It travels farther in the open than in 
timber. It travels upward; rarely down- 
ward. 

An animal depends upon his nose to 
keep away from trouble. Hence the fun- 
damental rule of hunting that you must 
hunt against the wind to approach your 
game. Presumably you haven't a chance 
of reaching your game if the wind carries 
your scent to its nose. Yet, there are cer- 
tain conditions when a hunter can use 
this very tactic to good advantage. For 
example, a deer may be hiding in a small 
thicket and perhaps it’s only a question 
of the deer leaving the thicket for you to 
get a telling shot. 

A bull moose coming to your call across 
an open bog can be seen mighty clearly. 
He impresses you as being one of the 
hugest animals you ever laid eyes upon. 

A buck deer, on the other hand, is not 
very easily distinguished. Usually you run 
across him in forest cover; in which case 
his color and form blend so neatly with 
trees and brush that he can be readily 
overlooked unless he is on the move. 

For a running shot in cover, you can 











seldom see a buck clearly enough to follow 
him with your rifle as you can when he’s 
in the open. It is usually better to swing 
to an opening ahead of him. 

When you shoot up-hill, aim dead-on. 
But when you shoot down-hill, aim low. 

During the fall of the year, bucks clean 
the velvet off their horns on trees and 
brush—which is one sign of game there- 
abouts. Pawed ground is another sign. 

When you are in moose country, note 
the difference in hoof marks between the 
bull moose and cow moose. The hoof of 
the bull is the bulkier and rounder. 


OW to tell a black bear track and a 

grizzly’s track. Size is usually enough. 
Further distinguishing features are the 
nails. Those of a black bear are short and 
curved. A grizzly’s nails are long and 
nearly straight. 

The bear is a great disturber of peace 
among the birds and smaller animals. 
When you hear squirrels and jays making 
an unholy row it may mean there’s a 
bear on the job robbing their caches. 

There’s hardly any excuse for having 
a gun loaded, save when a hunter is actu- 
ally stalking game. Keep it unloaded 
during the trip to camp, all the time you 
are in camp and during the trip from 
camp to the hunting grounds. 

Some hunting camps have a rule that all 
firearms shall remain unloaded while on 
the premises. It’s a good rule. Yet, how 
universally strict it must be made to func- 
tion properly is fairly well indicated by 
an accident that occurred in an Adiron- 
dack camp a couple of seasons ago. Loaded 
firearms were forbidden in this camp. A 
boy broke the rule. He loaded his rifle 
in the cabin, preparatory to going hunting. 
Something slipped. A man standing beside 
the stove was killed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RESTORING COLOR TO LEATHER 


CampinG Epirtor: 

Here is a really good tip, given me many years 
ago by a navy officer, which | have used success- 
fully many times. 

Shoes, belts and other leather articles that 
have been saturated with salt water are apt to 
turn white afterwards, especially on damp days. 
lf they do, cut a raw potato in two and rub the 
leather with it—a sure cure, 

F. M. 


CEDAR ROWBOATS 


Some time ago I read a letter in these columns | g 


on the question of woods for rowboats. | am won- 
dering why you do not recommend white cedar, 
the very best and lightest wood suitable for small 





boats, especially rowboats, and easy to work. 
White pine is good, but heavier. Cypress, though 
well advertised,, is in my opinion a poor third | 
choice. It is heavy, prone to split in nailing, dis- 
agreeable to work and takes paint badly. The 
grain rises, making a rough looking boat and a 
boat built of it has no “‘life’’ to it—it feels water- 
logged.Its chief virtue is that it withstands rot, 
presumably due to the natural oiliness of the 
wood, 

The quality of the various woods is a consid- 
eration, as the best grade of white pine might be 
preferable to poor white cedar, Likewise, the best 
cypress might be better than inferior white pine. 

I built myself a 14 foot rowboat of cypress 
about twelve or fifteen years ago, and still have 
it. It is sound and as good as ever, but I would 
never build another of the same material. It then 
cost me about $10.00 for material. Now it would 
probably cost $20.00 or $30.00. 

a. 2. 


* 

Ans.—Thank you for your letter in which 
you refer to cedar as a suitable wood for row- | 
boats. 

A cedar rowboat when well made is about the | 
ultimate in fishing skiffs. Such a craft with a pair | 
of light scull oars rows almost as easily a} 
canoe paddles. 

The reason cedar was not mentioned is that as | 
a rule most people want a sturdier boat for fishing 
than can be made of cedar, at least by an ama- 
teur. Another big fault with the wood is that 
it is so difficult now-a-days to get really good 
cedar, straightgrained and free of knots and 
flaws. 

Cypress is, as you say, heavy and difficult to 
work, but it certainly does last. 

CamPpinGc Ep1Tor. 
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(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


















1200 Feet— 
Out Into The Night 


7 a sportsman needs a flashlight, he may 
want illumination close at hand or he may want 
to penetrate the dark for a great distance. 


Here is a flashlight of amazing power—a focusing 
light which clearly uncovers eee secrets of near-by 
spots or casts a vivid ray on objects nearly a quarter 
of a mile away. On highroad, trail or water, there- 
fore, you can locate landmarks and see what’s taking 
place almost a quarter of a mile away. 


This long distance focusing light is but one of 18 
styles to be found in the full line of new— 





FLASHLIGHTS 


Each bears a name which guarantees its quality. Each 
possesses distinctive features of special value to sports- 
men. When buying a light for general outdoor serv- 
ice, however, why not buy the best—a Barney & Berry 
focusing light which meets all purposes and which 
gives you light, not only close at hand, but 1200 
feet away? 


There are Barney & Berry batteries too 
—known as “the better batteries” for 
flashlights or radio. 

Dept. F. S.-1 
BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES—FLASHLIGHTS and BATTER- 
IES—FISHING TACKLE—TOOLS—WALDEN CUTLERY, 









“Warmer than a stack of blankets; 
lighter than a pair” 








OU'’LL sleep in your 
Woods Down Robe. 
"Tent, shack, cabin, sleeping 
porch or in the open—where- 
ever you are you'll have solid 
comfort right there. No mat- 
ter what the weather is. Your 
Woods, with its Everlive 
Down from Northern water- 
fowl, retains your natural 
body warmth under all con- 
ditions. 
Two weights, Arctic Junior and Arctic, respectively for weather above and below freezing. 
Three sizes. Sold by best stores. Where not displayed, please write to us. 
Ask for free folder, “Comfort Outdoors.” 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 1701 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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How Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest. 


This is the Story: 
A SOUTHERN TURKEY HUNT 
By M. I. Wright 


N LOOKING over my diary recently 

I came upon some notes I made on a 

turkey hunt which my partner, John 

Styres and I took several years ago. 
The incidents recorded brought up such 
pleasant reminiscences that I prepared 
this article about our trip, believing 
that some of the boys might like to read 
about it. 

The second week in January found us 
in the Georgia hill country eager for a 
week’s hunt in quest of that largest and 
noblest bird of the grouse family, the wild 
turkey. Our guide was 


Uriah proposed to head for one of the 
larger swamps, hunting in the meantime 
through the heavy timber. 

We had proceeded perhaps a quarter of 
a mile when we discovered turkey tracks 
on a muddy strip of shore near a small 
brook. We became interested at once. One 
does not often find turkey signs and tracks 
in heavy cover because the big birds are 
very light-footed. They browse about on 
the leaves and berries of low growing 
bushes, but leave no indication that they 
have been in the neighborhood. 

While we were still examining the 
tracks we were delighted to hear a turkey 
gobble in the distance. “That fellow’s 
‘bout three hundred yards to our left,” 
said Uriah, ‘Looks like we’re goin’ t’ have 


brush in such a manner that he was partly 
concealed from me. “Take him,” I whis- 
pered to John. Then I singled out one of 
the young gobblers and we both fired. My 
bird flopped to earth, killed with the right 
barrel, but the big gobbler John shot 
at started to run. We both gave him our 
second barrels and he went down to stay. 
The remainder of the birds flew toward 
the swamp. Uriah said we would follow 
them. Being heavy birds they cannot fly 
over 150 yards without alighting. 

We could scarcely believe our good for- 
tune. Here we had been out only an hour 
or so and we had bagged half our limit 
under the Georgia laws. But though we 
hunted all that day we saw just one lone 
bird which I doubt belonged to the orig- 

inal covey. We did not get 





Uriah Handley, a man who 
probably knows as much 
about turkey hunting as any 
one in the South. Born and 


reared in the woods of | ee PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 

reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements ac- 
companied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Georgia, Uriah had _ fol- 
lowed the great bird for 
more years than his appear- 
ance would indicate. John 
and I judged his age at 
about fifty years, but he 
told us later that he had 
passed the sixty-seventh 
milestone. 

As we had never hunted 
turkeys in Georgia we glad- 
ly accepted the advice Uriah 
freely gave us. In fact, we 
left the details of the hunt 
entirely in his hands. 

We were up before day- 
break on the morning of 
what was to our first 


Ist Prize $25.00 


THE CONTEST 


PRIZES 
3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, selected by 


2nd Prize $15.00 


the winner. 


a shot. ; 

I suggested that the birds 
might be in the semi-open 
places previously mentioned, 
since we had not located 
them in the heavy timber 
and swamps, but Uriah said 
they are very wary and 
never venture out of the 
timber. We left the woods 
at sundown and were back 
in the house in time to par- 
take of a fine Southern din- 
ner. It surely was welcome. 


HE next two days were 

blanks as far as the bag 
was concerned. Neither still 
hunting nor calling availed. 
We did notseea bird, though 
at times we heard them 
calling in the distance; that 
is, we heard one or two old 


day in the woods. After a CONDITIONS gobblers. The hens do not 
light breakfast we gathered (1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike, call except when clucking to 
together our guns and am- 2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information, their brood in the spring 


munition and stowed them 
in the guide’s car. Uriah’s 
only equipment was his tur- 
key call which he had 
fashioned from the leg bone 





ceived by 


(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
FieLtp AND STREAM on or before November 15th, 1928. (5) 
Prizes will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


and summer. 

On the next to the last 
day John killed his second 
bird, a nice young gobbler 
which the guide called up. 
Two birds came to Uriah’s 








of a wild turkey according 
to the custom of all old 
timers. John and I had brought our 12 
gauge guns along, as the turkey is a tough 
customer and one needs to use a good sized 
load of shot. My own gun was a light field 
arm weighing just over seven pounds. It 
was a double, hammerless, with twenty- 
eight inch barrels. My tendency has al- 
ways been to undershoot on rising birds. 
For that reason I had this gun made with 
a rather crooked stock to help overcome 
this fault. The drop at heel is 3 inches and 
at comb, 1-3% inches. 

We were soon on our way to the hunt- 
ing grounds, a distance of some ten miles 
back in the hills from the guide’s house. 
The road over which we traveled was a 
typical woods trail. It had once been a 
wagon road and with careful driving was. 
just passable with the small car. It took 
almost an hour to drive the ten miles. 

When we stepped out of the machine 
we found ourselves in a heavily forested 
region for the most part. The guide told 
us that there were several large swamps 
nearby and a few old clearings, partly 
grown up, which had once been farms, 
but had long been abandoned. We put to- 
gether our guns and started into the cover. 
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some fun.” He took out his caller and gave 
a few yelps. Almost immediately there was 
a response from the gobbler. “This is 
luck,” whispered Uriah, “he’s interested.” 
He called again and the turkey answered. 

We concealed ourselves back of an old 
blowdown and Uriah continued to call. 
The next response was eager and much 
nearer. Our guide told us to get ready 
and then he started calling at more fre- 
quent intervals. This is important to keep 
up the bird’sinterest, Uriah later explained. 


OHN and I were, I admit, quite keyed 
up and excited. At last we heard a soft 
rustling in the brush not more than fifty 
yards in front of us. We clutched our guns 
and carefully threw on the safety slides. 
After what seemed an interminable space 
of time a fine old gobbler appeared. He 
was accompanied by two smaller gobblers 
and three hens. The old fellow had a beard 
that looked fully ten inches long. The hens 
were distinguishable by their much shorter 
beards—only an inch or so. 
When the birds were fully in the open 
I nudged John. As we prepared to shoot, 
the gobbler stepped behind a clump of 


call but one did not show 
himself. I told John to take the shot 
and he killed the bird with the first 
barrel. My chance came late that after- 
noon. Quite unexpectedly I kicked out 
a bird on a hillside near a small pond. 
I was offered a straightaway shot. At the 
report of the first barrel the turkey rocked 
slightly and a cloud of feathers flew out. 
The second shot broke his wing and he 
fell heavily into the pond. I waded into 
the water, which fortunately was not over 
my hip boots, but which was too deep for 
the bird’s feet to touch bottom. He 
floundered around some on the sugface, 
but I retrieved him with little trouble. 
That of course ended our hunt, as we 
had our bag limits. On the way out I dis- 
covered a perfectly formed turkey’s nest 
which had been used in the spring. It was 
a neat and orderly arrangement of twigs 
and leaves on the ground under some bushes. 
When at last we left for home we 
agreed that it had been a mighty fine 
hunt. I had often wondered where the 
name turkey came from, so later I looked 
up the origin and found that the term 
turkey may not be wholly incongruous, as 
the birds originally came from Asia. 
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SEPTEMBER KNOWLEDGE 
CONTEST 


HE boys say M. I. Wright was in 
rare good form when he did the 
blurb on Missouri ducking, published in 
the September Issue. Missouri contestants 
in particular clamored loudly (if one 


can do that through the medium of a | 


letter) to be “shown.” 

Perhaps it’s just as well that M. I. 
allowed three years to elapse after the 
hunt before bursting forth into print with 
his yarn. One letter, at least, would seem 
to indicate that. For the benefit of the 
inquirer, R. B. P., we can state that as far 
as we know Wright and his companion 
have not been in Missouri since. No, we 


can’t give you Mr. Wright's address, 
R. B. P. Sorry, but it would be violating 
a confidence. 

J. M. W. wants to know where he can 


obtain one of those .20 gauge automatics. 
So do 114,999 oter readers of FIELD AND 
StrEAM, J. M. W.! And so do we. We'll 
just put a note on the desk calendar right 
now which will remind us to ask W right 
about that point the next time he comes in. 

On the whole though, M. I. didn’t do 
so awfully bad. There weren’t more than 
fifteen serious mistakes, which stacks up 
pretty well as compared with the deer 
hunting yarn. Several of the contestants 
even went so far as to say that they'd 
read worse stories—but_not ‘much worse! 

Prize winners in the September Knowl- 
edge Contest are as follows: 

First Prize: W. H. Ducker, Jr., 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Second Prize: H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Third Prize: E. J. Miller, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Misstatements which Wright liberally 
sprinkled throughout his duck hunting 
story were the following: 

The hunt took place early in Novem- 
ber, yet it was stated that they had 
arrived too soon to catch the main flight 
of blue-winged teal. Blue wings, in all 
the northern sections move principally 
during September. In fact the blue wing 
is about the first migrant among the 
waterfowl. Wright and his pal were, of 
course, too late for any blue wings with 
the possible exception of stragglers. 

The placement of the decoys in re- 
lation to the blind was about as foor an 
arrangement as could have been made, 
contestants agreed. Ducks would, of 
course, act just opposite to what was 
declared in the story. They would come 
up against the wind, not with it, and 
would therefore see the blind first. This 
would give them an opportunity to veer 
off out of range of the gunners. 


HE poorest possible way to treat de- 

coys would be to varnish them. Even 
ordinary paint shines too much. Decoy 
makers are interested in obtaining the 
flattest, dullest paint they can to mini- 
mize as much gloss as possible. Ducks, 
of course, do not shine, so they will avoid 
their counterparts on the water if they 
“have a shine on.” 

Do ruddy ducks really circle high in 
the air over decoys? Hardly! The chances 
are they won't be interested in the stool. 
If they happen to be going somewhere 
and the blocks are in their path, that 
doesn’t make any difference to the ruddies. 
They just fly over close to the water 
without giving thought to the matter. 
Often they will swim into the stool from 
a short distance out, but they seldom 
deliberately decoy, and when they do it 
is without preliminary circling. 

The 20 gauge automatic shotgun of 
standard American make to date exists 

(Continued on page 87) 
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‘Times are better- 
and so is tobacco for 


thousands of pipe smokers 


ODAY we have better clothes, 

better homes, better cars, better 
food—these are the signs of Amer- 
ican progress and success. Where 
once we bought for 
price alone, now we 
buy for value. Is it 
any wonder then, that 
thousands of pipe 


of mellowing and blending, go into 
li Briar Tobacco. And quantity 
production makes it. possible at 
such a moderate price. 

If you are notalready 
enjoying © Briar 
Tobacco, give it a 
thorough trial. Send 
us the coupon below, 








smokers are welcom- 
ing the genuine pleas- 
ure and solid comfort 
of @1a Briar Tobacco! 


Of the messages 
that cometous,every 
day, from men every- 
where, nearly all ask 
the question, “How can you give 
so much quality in Ola Briar To- 
bacco for so little money?” 

Nothing we can say proves so 
convincingly that pipe smokers 
today want a better tobacco. 

Only the highest quality tobac- 
cos, entrusted to experts with years 
of scientific knowledge in the art 





25c package 
two pouches wrapped together 


with 10ce— coin or 
stamps—to cover 
postage, mailing ex- 
pense and tax, and 
we will mail you a 
full-size pouch of 
@la Briar Tobacco. 











= = 

; 

United States Tobacco Company 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: I would likea pouch of 
@1ad Briar Tobacco. | enclose 10c for post- 
age, mailing expense and tax. 


Print Name 














City State. whieh 
F.S. 11-28 

















Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


®)a Briar Tobacco 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
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The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 

fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For general outaoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 

We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King- oFUR products, for 
men,women and children, at re- 


select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


Any Garment Sent 


STYLE BAFC 
King-oFUR body, porechide 


Approval 
leather sleeves, ulders. Toacquaint you with the beauty 


pockets and cn Flan- 


nelette-lined, and comfort of King-oF URgar- 


ments, we make you this offer, 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with ap! of inspection. 
Write for Free ‘oday. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oF UR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 


Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 


Dept. rs’ sparta sicaiities Dubuaue, Iowa 
‘Hint to huntsmen 


PART of every hunter’s outfit 
ought to be a good flashlight. 
Great guns, Man, there are any 
number of things you need it for. 
When you’re cleaning your equip- 
ment, how do you ever really see 
inside a rifle-barrel without one? 
How do you know your guns are 
well oiled and protected against 
rust? Your Eveready will be a 
true friend-in-need, when you 
come home-after dark, too. A 
handful of bright light has saved 
many a misstep on a rough trail. 


The flashlight habit was made 
for outdoor men. Get yourself 
an Eveready and keep it that way 
with Eveready Batteries. Endur- 
ance is their middle name. They’re 
loaded plumb full of daylight. 
They’re packed to the roof with 
power. They must be, to last so 
long. Always get genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries and you'll get an 
extra measure of service. 











yo MONEY: PAY ONLY $ 


for this 


53 

14% 1 DUR-A:BILT 2ve%£0 
ALLT 

WAL! ALL TENT 


Made of durable close-woren all weatherproof Olive 
Drab Tent Fabric. Complete with m ples stakes, guy 
ropes and carrying bag. Size 7 ft. x 7 ft., only $9.85 
delivered. Other sizes and models at lowest prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
SEND NO MONEY—Just ma . your order and pay 
price of Tent only on delivery prepay delivery cost. 
SEND FOR FREE "CATALOG 
Factory prices save you money 


) ae 4°) 4 TENT COMPANY 


3607 Gravois Ave. 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will ‘gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with “such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 

department. We invite you to use it freely. 


ACCIDENTS AND FATALITIES 


OW that the hunting season is upon 

us, it seems fitting to contemplate 

the appalling toll of human life and 
suffering exacted annually in this form of 
sport. Although the subject i is not the most 
pleasant on which to write, the seriousness 
of the situation that has developed in con- 
nection with the nation’s annual outing 
demands attention. With the six millions 
and more of licensed hunters in the field 
each year, to say nothing of those whom 
a number of States allow to hunt on their 
own premises without licenses, accidents 
are to be expected. 

It is perfectly true that an accident may 
happen to the best and highest type of 
sportsman, but there is, however, no excuse 
for a large percentage of those that are 
perpetrated through pure carelessness and 
a reckless disregard on the part of some 
persons for the rights and safety of others 
as well as that of themselves. 

The faults in the hunting field are not 
always confined to the careless and irre- 
sponsible handling of firearms. The 
casualty lists frequently contain references 
to accidents and fatalities due to embarking 
in unsafe craft, venturing over thin ice 
or on turbulent waters, or going out or 
remaining in violent storms. A sane indi- 
vidual will not trifle with his own life or 
limb, much less with that of another. 

A number of States, particularly some 
of the more densely populated, have re- 
stricted the use of high-powered weapons 
in the hunting field with a view to reducing 
the hazards of the game season, and others 
have issued posters and warning notices 
stressing rules of safe conduct. All of 
which have merit and should be heeded 
by those who take the field. 

The rules issued last year by the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners 
are illustrative of some of the best thought 
on the subject and have the advantage of 
brevity. I am sure the Board will not 
object to my quoting them here: “NEVER 
—Hunt with gun cocked; Load or unload 
gun in camp; Point a gun at a human 
being; Take hold of a gun by the muzzle; 
Shoot before you are sure of the mark; 
Carry a loaded gun in a vehicle; Tussle 
for possession of a gun; Shoot at unpro- 
tected marks.” 

I have a few others which I would like 
to add to the above: “Leave most of your 
‘snake-bite’ remedy at home or in camp”—— 
it doesn’t handle firearms, boats, and 
canoes any better than it does automobiles. 
“Take a first-aid kit into the field with 


you”—it may be the means of saving your 
own life or that of another. 

And ABOVE ALL, should you happen 
to be so unfortunate as to injure another 
through a mistake in the field, whether 
through your own fault or otherwise, 
think of yourself in his place, go to his 
relief, and do what you can for him, but 
at whatever cost to yourself, do not 
om him to a more horrible, suffering 
ate. 

It is true that you might evade detection 
and punishment by running away, particu- 
larly in those States that prescribe special 
responsibility in connection with hunting 
accidents, but I can think of no liberty 
as sorry as that gained at the expense of 
an abandoned victim in the hunting fields. 


REPORTS OF GAME KILLED 


OR some time a great many State 

Game Departments have been endeav- 
oring to collect statistics, or information 
on which to base estimates, of the total 
amount of game and fur animals and 
game birds annually killed in their respec- 
tive States. A few have enacted provisions 
requiring all licensed hunters to report 
the number of each kind of wild life 
taken, and have prohibited the renewal of 
licenses until such reports are filed. 

The information to be obtained from 
such reports is of much interest to sports- 
men and conservationists, and is extreme- 
ly valuable in the formulation of game 
administration programs. It is readily ap- 
parent that if the breeding stock of any 
particular game or fur animal or game 
bird suffers progressive diminution from 
year to year, it will soon be necessary to 
take it off the hunting or trapping list to 
avoid dangerous depletion of its numbers. 
It is just common sense to regard your 
breeding stock as your investment, or 
principal, and your annual kill, as your 
interest thereon. Your principal must be 
maintained unimpaired if your annual re- 
turns are not to be diminished. 

When this information has been col- 
lected over a sufficient period, the fluctua- 
tion in the annual kill on any species will 
constitute an accurate index to its welfare 
and allow opportunity for corrective 
measures when necessary. Many clubs and 
individual sportsmen who have long kept 
records of their annual kills would doubt- 
less be glad to make them available to the 
State game departments if desired. The 
sportsmen can do much to inaugurate 
the system in the States by keeping 
records. 
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WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


N most of the States a minimum length 
is prescribed under which the taking 
of trout, black bass, and other game fish 
is prohibited, and anglers are required 
by the law to return small fish to the 
waters from which taken without unneces- 
sary injury. In others, however, such as 
California, no minimum lengths are speci- 
fied, or, as in Minnesota, it is declared 
that “all trout caught by angling regard- 
less of size shall be retained in possession.” 
Specific or inferred requirements of this 
nature evidently originated from the grow- 
ing conviction that it is practically im- 
possible to release fish once hooked with 
modern equipment without injury to a 
greater or lesser degree. Instructions to 
anglers frequently contain cautions to wet 
the hands and otherwise guard against in- 
jury in releasing fish to be returned to 
the water, and point out that the spot at 
which injury is inflicted will be attracted 
by fungi which usually causes the death 
of the fish. 

While most fishermen naturally prefer 
to bring back a few samples of their art, 
many of them are not after meat particu- 
larly and the absence of fish in the creel 
seldom spoils a trip. It frequently happens 
that individual anglers will release all 
but a few of the choice fish taken. To such 
anglers, who rightly feel themselves vir- 
tuous and conservationists of the first or- 
der, it would prove a sad disappointment 
to learn that their good intentions ac- 
tually proved of little or no value, due to 
the alleged fact that most of the fish so 
released probably did not survive for re- 
production purposes as their liberators 
intended that they should. 

The matter is of the utmost importance 
and should be determined by the fish cul- 
turists and scientists, not only for the 
welfare of the fish but for the benefit of 
the anglers. 

On the conclusive determination as to 
whether a high rate of mortality accom- 
panies fish handled by other than experts 
rests the conservation status of those ang- 
lers whose custom it is to release a large 
percentage of the fish they hook, or proves 
them to be innocent destroyers and the 
victims of misconceptions. 

To many anglers the enforced creeling 
of undersized fish would be most abhorrent. 
To others, it would merely mean curtail- 
ing their numerical opportunities to obtain 
desirable fish and to be avoided whenever 
possible, thereby enhancing the difficulties 
of practical enforcement from the stand- 
point of the field warden. 

As a conservation measure, if the hand- 
led fish are found to die, generally, the 
merits of the case are strongly in favor 
of substituting for the minimum length re- 
quirements specific provisions for the re- 
tention of all fish caught and prescribing 
methods of capture which will facilitate 
the release of fish unharmed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DEER IN MINNESOTA 


Ques.—Will you please advise me if deer hunt- 
ing will be allowed in Minnesota this year, and 
if so, the open season, the non-resident license 
fee, and what a non-resident would be permitted 
to bring out of the State after hunting therein? 

Witt KELLER 


Ans.—The deer season in Minnesota is only 
open every other year in even years, and the 1928 
season is from November 10 to 20, inclusive. Non- 
resident license, fee $50.25, which includes a 
metal, locking deer seal that must be attached to 
the carcass of a deer immediately after killing it. 
The limit is one of either sex a season, which may 
he shipped home by the licensee under his license 
coupon. The license also bears coupons for the 
shipment of 25 in the aggregate of all kinds of 
game birds taken, but under the Federal regula- 
tions not more than 16 geese could be exported 
from the State in any one calendar week 

Game anv Fisu Law Epitor. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Ques.—I expect to visit Idaho this season on 
an extended fishing and canoe trip. Will it be 
necessary for me to have a hunting license to 
carry a rifle and shoot predatory animals, such as 
coyotes, bobcats, mountain lions, etc. ? 

H. C. Rosrnson. 

Ans.—The law of Idaho requires a license to 
hunt, trap, angle for, or take any of the wild ani- 
mals, birds, or fish of the State or to have in pos- 
session any uncased shotgun or rifle while in the 
fields or forests of the State. 

GaME AnD Fisn Law Epitor. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOE LAW 


Ques.—What is the deer season in Pennsyl- 
vania and what is the non-resident license fee? 
Also, is an ex-soldier’s permit to hunt good in any 
State, and would it allow the hunting of big game? 

Frep MILLER. 


Ans.—The deer season in Pennsylvania is open 
from December 1 to 15, inclusive. Your attention 
is especially directed to the fact that by recent 
regulations of the Board of Game Commissioners at 
Harrisburg, only deer without horns and weighing 
50 pounds or more, may be taken in the State this 
year. Deer hunting, however, is restricted to 
residents only. 

Several States, one of the most liberal of which 
is your own State of Indiana, issue permits free 
of charge to RESIDENT V ETERANS ONLY to 
hunt within their borders. I know of no State that 
issues such permits to non-residents. Apparently 
the Pennsylvania law extends no military exemp- 
tions even to resident veterans. 

GaME AND Fiso Law EpirTor. 


BIG GAME, ALBERTA 


Ques.—I would greatly appreciate being ad- 
vised in the matter of open seasons, limits, and 
license for big game hunting in Alberta. 

E. H. Forpyce. 


Ans.—In Alberta the general season on deer, 
moose, and caribou is from November 1 to De- 
cember 14 and that on mountain sheep and moun- 
tain goats, September 1 to October 31. Under 
special license, deer, moose, and caribou may be 
taken in the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserves of 
Alberta from September 1 to October 31. Only 
big game with horns at least four inches long may 
be taken in Province. The general license for a 
non-resident costs $50, and the special license, 
$50 additional. Limits, one each of deer, moose, 
caribou, mountain sheep, and mountain goat, 

GAME AND Fisu Law Ept1Tor, 


WATERFOWL, SUSQUEHANNA FLATS 


Ques.—Kindly advise me the law of Maryland 
on waterfowl shooting on the Susquehanna Flats. 
W. H. Duncan. 


Ans.—The open season on waterfowl in Mary- 
land, including the Susquehanna Flats, is from 
November 1 to January 31, but on the Flats ap- 
proximately south of a line from Concord Light- 
house, Harford County, to Carpenters Point, 
Cecil County, and north of a line from Turkey 
Point Lighthouse, Cecil County, to Oakington, 
Harford County, hunting is allowed only on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, November 1 to 
December 31 and on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays during the month of Janu- 
ary. More definite description of the locality 
where hunting is thus restricted should be ob- 
tained from the State game law, which may be 
had from the State Game W: arden, Munsey Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. Non-resident license fee, 
$15.50 unless you happen to own real estate in 
Maryland assessed at $500 or more, in which 
case the fee is $5.50. Limit, 25 ducks, 8 geese, 
8 brant a day. 

Game anv Fisu Law Epitor. 


ELK HUNTING 


Ques.—Will you please advise me regarding 
the laws of Montana and Wyoming on elk hunt- 
ing, and state the openseasons, limits, and license. 

W. E. ANbERSON. 


Ans.—The principal elk hunting in Montana 
is in Flathead Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Teton, 
and parts of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, Missoula, 
and Powell Counties. where the season is open 
from October 15 to November 15. In a few other 
counties open seasons are also provided. The fee 
for a general license to a non-resident citizen is 
$30. Limit, one a season which may be exported 
under non-resident license and shipping permit, 

In W yoming, the territory open to elk hunting 
is in Lincoln, Teton, Sublette, Park, and parts 
of Fremont County, where the season is from Sep- 
tember 15 to November 30, and in Sheridan 
County from October 1 to 15. The fee for a non- 
resident general license is $50, and a non-resident 
hunting big game must be accompanied by a reg- 
istered guide. Limit, one elk a season, which may 
be exported by licensee if it is tagged by a justice 
of the peace. fee 50 cents. 

You should obtain a copy of the law of each 
State and information concerning registered 
guides from the State game officials at Helena, 
Montana, and Cheyenne, Wyoming, before hunt- 
ing in either State. 

Game anv Fish Law Epttor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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THREE REASONS WHY 
we can afford to sell these 
wonderful cigars at this price 
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2338-40 THIRD AVE NEW Fra 


ly Send me 50 Old Fashion Smokers. Also Free Sample- | 
F| case of your 9 Brands. All carrying charges pores fi 
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. ADDRESS —— 
CITY STATE 
Ee SAMPLE CASE COUPON 





















GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 


than the average boot, 
easy to put on anc e off, 
no hooks to catch. The 


ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 

‘*The best all-around boot 
in the world.” 
Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog. 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. B ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Edited by Henry Clay Foster 


SALT WATER EQUIPPED 
By Henry Clay Foster 


ET no one think for one moment that 
the salt water equipment of a boat 
with an inboard motor, or an out- 
board motor is all theory. A great 
many boatmen are prone to pooh-pooh 
things in the sport that they don’t un- 
derstand, and because it is a pastime and 
not a business enterprise, they don’t seem 
to think it worth while investigating. 

This tendency is responsible for a 
large number of the 
boats which are chron- 
ically “out of fix”. Man- 
ufacturers of engines, 
builders of hulls, me- 
chanics, boat yard car- 
penters, and everybody 
who has had anything 
to do with the owner 
who is so afflicted, get 
the blame. That is why 
there are so many 
stories going about 
waterfronts to the effect 
that such- and-such an 
engine is a “kluck”. 

Now, as a matter of 
fact every marine motor 
has been tested at the 
factory and ought to be 
(barring possible mis- 
takes which the maker 
will always rectify) a 
good motor. But this is 
neither here nor there 
in relation to the sub- 
ject of salt water equip- 
ment. 

The effect of salt 
water upon boating is so 
far greater in its dis- 
astrous results than is fresh water that 
special equipment is necessary. On a fresh 
water lake or stream, a boat with an in- 
board motor, for instance, can have an 
iron shaft without serious trouble for some 
years, providing, of course, that the owner 
greases it thoroughly when it comes out 
of water for the winter, But in salt water! 
The salt air is enough to rust things up 
terribly on a boat. That is why practically 
everything except the engine clutch, uni- 
versal and thrust bearing, are made of 
brass. 

A beginner in salt water boating often 
makes the mistake of using steel screws, 
thinking they give strength. The salt 
water spray and air rust them in a short 
time, even when paint or other protection 
is given them. The slots in the screw heads 
soon become useless for purchase with a 
screw driver and the rusty screws usually 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











have to remain where they are till they 
rust away. And when het do something 
usually gives, which is not so good, no 
matter where they are located. 

Brass screws should have been used in 
the first place. If the wood is oak and you 





This great ieee was shot from an outboard-powered boat 


to camp by the little motor 


fear it will break, a hole should be bored 
practically the entire depth of the screw 
penetration, the size of the hole to be a 
wee bit smaller in diameter than the shaft 
of the screw that holds the threads. The 
threads thus get a good purchase in 
the hard wood without undue strain on the 
screw. It is well to allow the screw a bit 
of solid wood at its tip to give further 
gripping power to the screw. 

Sportsmen who do their boating in salt 
water know only too well the disaster that 
results when brass, steel and salt water 
are brought into combination. A galvanic 
action sets up almost immediately and the 
result is the destruction of the steel by 
rust in an incredibly short time. 

A cruiser owner of my acquaintance had 
trouble with his brass rudder and put on 

galvanized iron chain attached to a gal- 
vanized eye-bolt in the keel on the one 


end, and to the brass rudder on the other. 
The boat went overboard despite the 
warnings of several of us. In six weeks 
time he had occasion to haul out—for some 
other reason—and the rudder chain was in 
a comic condition, to say the least, al- 
though if it had not been replaced some- 
thing more than comic could have 
happened. 

The link next to the brass rudder had 
rusted down until it was hardly thicker 
than the wire in a paper clip. The next 
link was a little heavier, the next a little 
heavier, and so it went up the length of 
the chain, the link at the 
keel being almost its 
original thickness, al- 
though the galvanized 
coating was all gone 
and the link was heavily 
rusted. If he had taken 
one more cruise with the 
chain the lower link 
would have snapped like 
cotton string. 


HE brass chain and 

brass eye-bolt which 
replaced it have been 
in use for the past four 
years and are still as 
good as ever, apparently, 
save for the wear of the 
brass of the two end 
links. 

If you will inspect the 
rudders and shoes of 
the cruisers stored in 
any boat yard of any 
size this autumn, you 
will see quite a few of 
the older, more run- 
down boats equipped 
with steel or iron shoes 
or skegs supporting 
brass rudders. You will see that the steel 
is badly rusted, allowing much play in 
the movement of the rudder from side 
to side. The shoe would have gone long 
since but for the large mass of steel in it 
which must rust away first. This usually 
allows several seasons, most of which 
time the rudder movement is faulty from 
the worn steel slot in which its brass post 
rests. 

With an outboard motor, it is even 
more imperative that only a salt water 
equipped motor be used in salt water. Un- 
like an inboard motor, the outboard power 
plant is subjected to flying spray and at 
times, even submersion. Its vital parts 
are more likely to become affected by rust, 
however intelligently they may be safe- 
guarded by the manufacturer. They are 
made of light metal alloys to give light- 
ness of weight to the motor as a whole, 


and then towed 
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What goes into your shot-shells? 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot-shells 

determines their performance. The components 
required to make shotgun shells are by no means 
merely the tangible materials—shot, wads, powder, 
percussion cap and case. Even more important than 
the components are those intangible elements of ex- 
perience and skill of employes, the knowledge of 
ballistic engineers, and the integrity and intelligence 
of the manufacturers. 

We propose to outline in a series of advertisements 
—(this is the first)—the intangible but all-important 
elements determining the quality of the powder in 
the shells you buy. We shall take you, with the 
camera’s assistance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may see how 
carefully the ultimate performances of 
du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders are 
definitely insured before they leave our 


GU PONY 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaranteed. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because its ballistic qualities con- 
tribute so largely to the superiority of the ammuni- 
tion, and the consequent success of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excellence, the ammu- 
nition companies will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition possible for a specified 
purpose. 

The du Pont Company, with its experiences of 126 
years and its present resources, can supply to ammuni- 
tion companies the type and quality of powders re- 
quired to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. 


SMOYFELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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STERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 








AIR FIGHTING 


Air fighting did not stop with the war. Airplanes 
are used by the government in border patrol 
work, and by many police departments; and they 
are often opposed by expert flyers who have 
turned crook. And the result is some of the 
fanciest fighting ever seen. And stories of these 
fights are among the most thrilling and absorb- 
ingly interesting of all fiction. Read this: 








As fast as he could he popped parachute 
flares out into the darkness. 

“I see him!”’ Bragg yelled. He pushed the 
stick forward and dived. Over the nose of 
the Vega, Elkins saw the silver wings and 
flippers of an Eaglestone gleaming against 
the darkness. Elkins shoved the Very pistol 
into a pocket in the fuselage and carefully 
raised a heavy automatic rifle from between 
his knees. He poked the rifle out the cabin 
window. 

The Vega roared down upon the slower 
Eaglestone. Elkins saw the pilot's face, white 
in the glare from above. 

“Pug Brandon, by Judas!” 

Pug saw the Vega coming and pulled 
back on his stick as Elkins pressed the trigger 
of the rifle. Elkins pumped two quick shots 
at the gleaming circle of Pug’s whirring, 
polished propeller. 


Bragg yelled. 





A GREAT MAGAZINE 


The following is from a letter dated Sep- 
tember 13th, 1928: 


“My friend (an attorney) made the remark 
‘I bought a copy of that magazine yester- 
day and read it almost through last night. 
It is the most entertaining magazine on the 


market 


>” 


We tell you Frecp & STREAM readers once 
again that BLACK MASK is not a 
“cheap” magazine but a magazine that 
you, as intelligent men, will enjoy im- 
mensely from first page to last. 


On sale now at your 
dealers. Get a copy today, 
before he has sold out. 








In the November issue 


THE LAW LAUGHS LAST 
BLACK LIVES 
BOULEVARD LOUIS 
CURSE OF THE KILLERS 
LOTTERY TICKETS 


SIGN READING AT 
YELLOW DOG 


Two great air stories 
THE SKY TRAP 
DON’T CALLIT AIR TIGHT 
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and, although some of these are compara- 
tively rust resisting, others of them are at 
least subject to corrosion such as alumi- 
num suffers in salt water. 

It is, of course, possible to use an out- 
board motor which is not salt water 
equipped in salt water, but it means that 
if the motor is to give no trouble it should 
be dismantled and cleaned thoroughly 
every day that it is used. It must not be 
put away for even a few days after an 
exposure to salt water. 

When corrosion sets in, in these tiny 
power plants which are machined down to 


microscopic accuracy to insure their 
efficient performance, it means new parts 
and lots of grief. 

It all comes back to a-.very simple situa- 
tion common to the motor car field and 
every other, including the motor boat 
sports. The man who follows the directions 
of the people who made the machine, who 
tries honestly to give the machine a real 
chance to make good for him, usually 
is the man who gets the most satisfaction 
out of it, whether the machine be auto- 
mobile, motor boat, sewing machine, farm 
implement, or what have you available? 


THE OUTBOARD CRUISER 
An Ideal Craft for Hunters and Anglers 


N the fall when the nights are chilly 

and the spray is colder than before, and 
seems wetter, too, a cabin boat shows to 
advantage. The outboard craft is already 
developing into a cabin boat as well as a 
fast runabout, fishing boat and other types 
used by sportsmen in one kind of outdoor 
sport or another. This season has seen the 
introduction of several highly practical 
standardized outboard cruisers of from 16 
feet to 22 feet in length and these are 
certain to grow into larger and more 
commodious models within a short time. 

The smaller outboard cruisers are 
equipped with the minimum accommoda- 
tions, but the cabin furnishes a refuge 
against cold and rain. The floor is usually 
utilized at night for bunking on mattresses 
that are either pneumatic or roll up in the 
daytime. And for duck hunting on lakes 
and inland bodies of water, these little 
cruisers are simply ideal. A small stove 
of one of the simpler, portable types can 
be used to heat the cabin if the weather 
is really cold outside, and one can spend a 
comparatively comfortable night after a 
day of shooting. The shallow draft of 
these little cruisers and the tilting device 
of outboard motors when their propellers 
or shafts hit an obstruction underwater, 
make it easy to take them into many shal- 
low nooks for shelter during the dark hours 
that owners of larger boats can not avail 
themselves of without serious danger 
to hull or motor. 

Quite a number of outboard cruisers 
now appearing are built from sea skiff 
hulls. Sea skiffs are known for their rough 
water qualities as well as their speed and 
strength of construction. They are clinker- 
built or lap-strake in construction, a 
method of hull building which gives re- 





The lap-strake construction is exactly 
what the name implies,—the strakes or 
planks are lapped one over the other like 
the weather-boarding on a frame house. 
The edges of each plank are either bevelled 
or rabbetted and are fitted closely together 
and rivetted every few inches with copper 
rivets and washers. When the hull is com- 
plete it is almost as if the sides were made 
of a single piece, it has such rigidity. 

The sea skiff hull is now an accepted 
type everywhere, although it had its in- 
ception in the picturesque days of water 
bootlegging from Rum Row off New 
York Harbor to the shores of New Jersey. 
It is a development of the old Seabright 
dory, used by fishermen of those parts for 
half a century or more. 

This dory was clinker-built or lap- 
strake in construction. It was sway-backed, 
that is, the gunwale was low amidships 
and rose to a high bow and stern. Its bot- 
tom was the same and the hull tapered 
toward the stern to a small, flat overhang 
which rode the waves as well as the bow 
itself when drifting or riding at anchor 
while the fishermen worked. 


OW the serious «ninded “bottle fisher- 
men” of rum running days didn’t ride 
at anchor or drift. The presence of revenue 
cutters in the vicinity and of harbor police 
farther into the bay, made haste and lots 
of it a constant necessity. The fisher- 
men had long ago installed small one and 
two cylinder, two-cycle motors in the Sea- 
bright dories, and sometimes even small 
four cylinder motors, and jogged along 
to and from their nets in comfort. 
But 8 or 9 miles per hour would never 
do in rum running when government boats 
did 15 to 20 miles per hour in chasing 





The thrill of speed is Sele in the light outboard motor craft now becoming 


so popular. With the motor wide open 


markable rigidity, requires little or no 
caulking and is the best possible construc- 
tion, according to many boatmen who will 
have no other. 

And there are others equally as well 
informed and experienced who do not ac- 
cept it as equal to the ordinary “smooth 
skin” or carvel-built hull to which the 
average boatman is accustomed. 


one almost has the sensation of flying 


them. No amount of stealth would make 
up for an inferiority in speed. 

So they put big high speed motors in 
Seabright dories. These dories were simply 
unmanageable. The bows reared too far 
up in the air and the sterns were too nar- 
row to furnish the boats enough bearing 
on the water. Boat builders in the vicinity 
began flattening out the gunwales and bot- 
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toms of these boats, widening their sterns, 
making them transom instead of overhang 
in type, and, in a year or two, a hull known 


then as the Jersey Sea Skiff was evolved. | 


This is the sea skiff of today with minor 
changes. It has a flat or almost concave 
bottom after of amidships, a straight tran- 
som stern of considerable width and 
height, a high free board, and is a truly 
remarkable hull from all points considered. 

When properly constructed the sea skiff 
hull is very fast. Its latent speed—the 
speed past which additional power will not 
drive it—is very high. Its speed is usually 
in proportion, varying, of course, in high 
speeds, on the amount of power installed 
in the boat. It carries weight in speed 
without appreciable loss of speed or con- 
trollability. It requires little imagination 
to understand how this boat met the re- 
quirements of the rum runners. 

It fell to the editor of this department 


fe be 
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Dogs enjoy boating, too 


to record for the first time for the yacht- 
ing fraternity the history of this unique 
hull and he feels a proprietary interest in 
its wide acceptance at this time, years 
later. The sea skiff ha~ Secome a popular 
cruiser hull in all sizes. Handsome ex- 
press cruisers making 30 miles an hour 
have been built of this design and now 
the builders of outboard cruisers are also 
taking it up as a good model, which it 
undoubtedly is. 

The outboard cruiser as a type is not 
yet entirely developed. Neither is the out- 
board motor or runabout, for that matter. 
All of them are still small in comparison 
to what the industry will develop as 
time goes on. But we can be certain that 
the outboard cruiser will soon grow to 
more commodious sizes. The sea skiff 
models will appear in numbers. 


a 


HEIR lines will be utilized in smooth 

skin hulls as well, and a combination 
of speed, rough water behavior, and com- 
fort will be the outcome. Such types are 
already appearing in some waters close to 
the centers of the boat building industry, 
and in plans drawn by accredited naval 
architects. 

Mahogany trunk cabins, sleek lines, and 
yachty appearance generally, are also com- 
ing into the outboard cruiser field, notice- 
able especially in certain models designed 
for more thickly settled parts of the 
country. 

And in them we have the first proto- 
type of the water flivver, the family boat, 
small enough and cheap enough for any- 
one to own who has the time and inclin- 
ation to enjoy the advantages it offers. 













3 to $135 
150 to 
H. P, $2300 


and runs and runs. 
No Kermath has 
ever worn out. 

Tell us about your boat 
and let us recommend a Kermath in- 


HAT’S one of 
the __ reasons 
Kermath is so popular. 
Yachtsmen know of Ker- 
math’s reliability. In all sizes, types and 
description of craft—in pleasure boats _ stallation that will give you lasting joy 
and in work boats, the Kermath runs for years to come. 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


ne liste ten i Atte ats ta tat a 2st Bastar 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
| wate will we an 








POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 
$13 to $50 
3%, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8-power. 
Four to 10 ounces in weight. 
New and used Mirakels, Zeiss 
& others for sale and wanted. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box 182-P, O-we-go, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. | 
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Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to 
transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suit- 
able for your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold 


world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write. 
ACME BOAT CO., 11! Pike St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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The Big or the Little? 





























’ The Green Bay Hunting Boat  \ 


Get into a Green Bay Hunting Boat and get out to bottom; 18 to 
where the ducks are flying. This light, fast, easy-to- 
handle boat is safe and reliable. Built by men who 
know the requirements of a good duck-hunting boat. 
Made of white cedar and oak. Draws little water; flat 
Built only by 
DAN KIDNEY & 


SONS, INC. 


West De Pere 
‘ee Dept. C 


20 inches wide. Painted dead grass 


color for protection. Made in 7 sizes. Standard for 45 
years. We also make other models of hunting boats. 
6c in stamps direct to Kidney will bring illustrated 
catalog. 


Bruno Beckhard 
lushing 


Long Island 
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FOLDING 


PORTABLE 


KING 


|E.Z.| 


The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments, Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 


35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 
dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. J. 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport,Conn. 











CARRY YOUR DUCK BOAT ON THE 
RUNNING BOARD OR IN YOUR ARMS 
“Travel light”—get in the most inaccessible 
places—take a KING Folding Boat. Built to lasta 
lifetime — high-carbon steel, airplane spruce 
and processed canvas. N kable ai b 
seats. Write for catalog and name of dealer. 
KING BOAT CO. & 
1505 Powell St. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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TRAPPING! 


oR Biggs buys all your furs at top 
prices! Sam Ross, Cass Co., Mo., made 

$300 trapping in spare time and shipping to 
Biggs. You can do the same. 
Get ready now! Traps, Ani- 
mal Baits, Guns and all sup- 
plies at special low prices, 


aay tor Bargain 


CATALOG 


of Trappers’ Supplies 
Containing Game Laws and Trap- 
pers Tips. Latest FUR PRICE 
LiSTS—+sent all season—FREE. 
USE THIS COUPON 
or send postcard — 
_———— — ae 
E. W. BIGGS & CO. 
Please send Bargain Catalog of Trap- 
pers’ Supplies, also latest FUR PRICE LISTS. 

















Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, ete., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 


Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 


Garments. Horse, Cow, 





Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


We buy raw skins such as Muskrat, Coon, 


etc., 


for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
575 LYELL AVENUE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR RACING NOTES 


LONE AMERICAN GIRL WINS 
IN EUROPE 


FEATURE of boating conipetition 

this season was the trip abroad of the 
lone American girl, Helen Hentschel, fa- 
mous girl driver of racing outboards and 
the success which attended her when com- 
peting with some of Europe’s best. Miss 
Hentschel took with her the best equip- 
ment in boat and motor and accessories 
which the industry in this country could 
provide. The trip was entirely independent 
of any commercial angles whatsoever, and 


A WORLD’S RECORD LIVES 
ONE HOUR 


HE breathlessly rapid development 
oe outboard motors and craft can be 
ieadily understood when the almost weekly 
rise in speed records is rev iewed. The race 
course is of only passing interest to most 
of us, but when we consider that outboard 
races are almost entirely run with stock 
motors and not specially designed or built 
racing engines, we can see what tremen- 


dous value racing is to the production of 
stock motors and hulls that will withstand 





she tried out all kinds of material for 
months preceding her departure. 

From the time the ice left Flushing Bay, 
she was out making trial runs. In her 
speech at the Colonial Yacht Club on the 
night she sailed, “Our Helen,” as she is 
affectionately known, paid tribute to the 
real sportsmanship of the companies and 
experts who strove to cooperate with her 
without regard to trade prestige or the 
ordinary limitations of competition. 

The outfits she took were those which 
tested best according to the accepted re- 


quirements, and represented the best 

efforts of engineers and factory alike. 
The races were held off Potsdam, 

Germany, on Lake Templin, and Miss 


Hentschel won one out of two races she 
entered. Both of these races included sev- 
eral heats. As a real sportswoman, cheer- 
ful in defeat and modest in victory, we 
take our hat off to “Our Helen.” She is in 
the class with Helen Wills and other mag- 
nificent examples of American womanhood 
in the international sports background. 


For the family outing nothing quite equals the outboard on a sturdy boat 








all kinds of gruelling tests such as only 
the race course provides for experimenta- 
tion purposes. 

One of the new world’s records made 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, recently, 
stood just about 1 hour flat—and was 
broken! Ross Maddocks with a class C 
outboard motor made six runs against 
time, flying starts over a measured mile 
with electric timing devices, according to 
requirements of the American Power Boat 
Association for speed records. 

He raised the speed record for his class 
from 33.87. miles per hour to 34.097 miles 
per hour. And one hour later out came 
James Smith with a class C motor and 
drove six times over the course breaking 
Maddocks’ record, raising the world mark 
to 34.287 miles per hour. And so it goes. 

Experts are studying these results as to 
hull types, variations, weights, trim, revo- 
lutions per minute of the motor, bore, 
stroke, and a thousand other items to learn 
just what constitutes the combination most 
efficient for the general public. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BUILDING A CANOPY TOP OVER A 
COCKPIT 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

I have a 20-foot power boat decked over bow 
and stern and with engine enclosed. There are 
seats and lockers under them along the sides 
of the cockpit which is about 12 feet in length. 

I want to build a canopy over this cockpit 
and have detachable side curtains. Should the 
top be solid or merely ribbed? Which is better, 
pipe or wood for stanchions ? How many ribs 
and uprights, should I have in this 12-foot struc: 


ture? How is the canvas fastened to the top? 
Is it tacked, glued or hooked? How can it 
be fastened to a piping? What kind of canvas 
is best? And should it be treated with pre- 
servative? My main fear is that it will prove 
too expensive. This is a many-sided problem, 
1 know, but I want some advice on it. 
‘utverR T. Jones. 


Ans.—It is difficult to say just which one 
of a hundred or more methods of building your 
canopy top would best suit vour boat and purse. 
You can spend the remainder of the season on 
the top-building job and lay out almost as much 
as the whole boat is worth—and you can make 


a day and a few dollars serve the same purpose. 

lf there is sufficient thickness to the coaming, 
or if the sides of the cockpit are vertical, allow- 
ing the stanchions to be attached to flanges screwed 
to the floor, I would advise using pipe because 
of its strength, neatness and the ease with which 
it can be bent to form. Pipe makes a quick strong 
job. Pipe joints are rigid, whereas when you use 
wood, you have the troubles incident to working 
joints, that is, if you use reasonably light pieces. 
which appearances demand, and a single poor 
joint on a canopy top makes the whole affair 
rickety. 

An easy way to set up a canopy top is to take 
lengths of pipe %-inch inside diameter. Let these 
be ‘long enough to make two uprights the height 
you wish and with additional length equal to 
one-and-one-third the width of the cockpit, or 
thereabouts. Then decide just how sharp a bend 
you want between the uprights and the top. I 
would advise that the bend be a gradual one 
from the point which marks the straight section, 
or upright over and down to the other tip of the 
section making up the other upright. This should 
give you a gently sloping top or roof. The depth 
of this curve should be the are of a circle the 
diameter of which is the width of the cockpit. 
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Before buying your pipe, make careful measure- 
ments to be sure you are getting the correct 
lengths. If you are able to attach the ends of 
these pipe pieces to the floor with flanges, do 
so by all means. They will take up a little room, 
but will give you the satisfaction of having a 
thoroughly strong resulg, You can then brace the 
uprights further by metal straps against the 
coaming. If the coaming is wide, put on two, 
screwed strongly to the coaming, one at the 
point at which the ee, is supported on the 
outside by the deck. Use long screws here, as 
this is your main support. 

Use some light lathing made of white pine for 
the stiffening in your top canvas. These usually 
come without being planed, and should be re- 
duced to satisfactory smoothness before being used 
next to the canvas. These pieces can either be 
attached firmly and permanently to the curved 
section of the piping when it is in place, by means 
of metal straps or loops made by hand out of 
fairly thin metal with a pair of snips, or they can 
be encased in long pockets sewn into the canvas 
top. This requires considerable machine sewing 
and costs a lot when a sail-maker is called in. Rela- 
tives of the opposite sex are most often inveigled 
into this job. It requires cutting long strips of 
canvas wide enough to cover each lath with addi- 
tional width to allow turning under to be machine 
sewn to the top piece itself. One end is left open 
until the lath is inserted, then a couple of stitches 
with a needle will hold it in place. 

When the laths are enclosed in this manner they 
can still be attached to the piping with metal 
straps, but a neater way is to have small, strong 
rings sewn in each end of the top piece and lace 
these to the piping with large size fishing cord. 
The same can be done with a ring or two at the 
middle pipe sections. 

The side curtains should snap on the under side 
of the side edges of the top canvas with button 
snaps such as are used in attaching storm curtains 
to touring car tops. These buttons come in two 
models, one for attaching cloth to cloth and the 
other for attaching cloth to wood. Get enough for 
both the top and bottom of your side curtains. 
Place them about every 6 inches at the top and 
not so close on the coaming, unless you want to. 
Let them come well up under the sides of the top 
piece, which should then lath bracing on each 
side at its edges. 

This whole job, as outlined, ought not to cost 
much except, like every other boat job, in patience. 
Use about four pipe sections in the 12-foot 
length of your cockpit. Allow several inches 
everywhere in your measurements of your canvas 
for shrinkage. Above all, don’t try to save money 
on the quality of your canvas. You can spoil 
everything with cheap canvas which will never 
be water-tight because it simply hasn’t enough 
threads to the inch and it will shrink unbelievably 
and stretch likewise. You don’t have to have 
awfully heavy canvas for the job. And the side 
curtains should—or can be—of lighter weight 
material than the top. 

The top canvas should be about 10 ounce canvas 
or heavier, if you wish and can afford it. This is 
the piece that gets the wear and must shed the 
water. You can use preservative on this piece 
after you get it in place. Preservatives have a 
te ndency, naturally, to make canvas stiff, as they 
fill in the pores with paraffin or other substance. 
If the canvas is of good enough quality and heavy 
enough weight there is little need for this the 
first season. Get the curtains of just enough 
weight to shed the water. Don’t get them of heavy 
stuff, or you'll regret it. They must be light and 
easily folded to put away in a locker, and they 
don’t have to shed much water. 

Fix up end pieces which yon will find you won't 
use often. Enclosed entirely, the cockpit will be 
mighty hot most of the time, and very little rain 
will come in through the ends even when the boat 
is in motion. These end pieces can be attached in 
a manner similar to the side curtains. You should 
have an open pocket sewn in each end piece, into 
which you can slide a pane of window glass bound 
with adhesive tape. This gives you windows front 
and rear. 

And remember in making up your canvas 
pieces, allow for most generous hems, say of 
three or four inches in width when sewn. This 
gives strength to your fastenings and allows for 
changing if something goes wrong in measure- 
ment or shrinkage. 

Motor Boat Eprtor 


SEPTEMBER KNOWLEDGE 
CONTEST 


(Continued from page 79) 


solely in the fertile imagination of Mr. 
Wright. No such weapon has a material 
existence. 

Ruddy ducks are not shoal water dab- 
blers. Quite the reverse, they are con- 
ceded to be even more adept at diving 
than is Mr. Joe Beckett, famous British 
heavyweight of horizontal inclinations. 

31 inch barrels on a shotgun are not 
standard. Either 30 or 32 inch are. 

Right here let us state that M. I. was 
very lucky to escape with his life if he 
really shot shells loaded with 34% drams 
of Ballistite. In the days when this pow- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost 
you $6. a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other 
they will cost you $5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. 
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BOTH FOR ONE YEAR FOR $3., THERE- 
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of information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
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ELECTROCUTING 


UNDESIRABLE FISH 
By J. G. Burr 


N the great State of Texas where ten 
thousand acres comprise just a small 
ranch one gets rather accustomed to 
thinking in terms of bigness. Texas 

boasts of big game fish. Black bass are 
well over average size; rainbow trout, 
where they have been introduced into 
suitable waters are large and lusty. 
And the Texan crappie is of a size which 
puts to shame its smaller cousin of the 
North. 

Texas’ streams are large and beautiful, 
too. Its finest stream is Devil’s River. 
This river is to be dammed, not in a theo- 
logical sense, though its name would seem 
to justify damnation. When Devil's River 
is dammed by the Central Power and 
Light Company, which will be an accom- 
plished fact by the end of the coming 
fiscal year, it will be the finest fishing 
place in Texas. 

3ut as usual there’s a fly in the jam pot. 
Predatory and undesirable fish such as 
gars, suckers and carp take advantage of 
the genial Texas climate and grow big 
and aggressive. What’s more they rear 
large families. Everyone knows | that 
when the above species are plentiful much 
harm is done the various game and food 
fishes. 

Mr. William J. Tucker, Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commissioner of 
Texas has been con- 
cerned about the matter 
for some time. He has 
been seeking a method 
of ridding the waters of 
harmful and pestiferous 
fish which would be at 
once quick, thorough 
and efficient. Mr. Tuck- 
er went into conference 
with members of the 
Central Power and 
Light Company and they 
offered to act upon his 
suggestion and help 
along the good work by 
calling upon the bolts of 
Jupiter. In other words, 
it was proposed to try 
out a means of electro- 
cution used in Germany 
by fish farmers to rid 
their lakes of undesir- 
able fish. It was ar- 
ranged to stage an attack 
on the gars in Devil’s 
River by a rather pow- 
erful electric shock. 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











We went out to see them turn their 
white bellies to the surface, but the river 
rose and overflowed its banks, making 
an experiment impossible. We had to 
shift the scene to San Felipe Creek in 
the edge of Del Rio. In an area 100 
yards square, made possible by a dam 
in the stream, a wire was zigzagged 
across the bottom from end to end, 
and another wire attached to floaters 
reached from side to side. They were 
charged with electricity ranging from 330 
to 350 volts. 

Men on each side of the reservoir with 
ropes tied to the surface wire, drew it 
slowly over the water. The electric cur- 
rent traveled through the water from wire 
to wire. The fish were stunned and floated 
to the surface. Men in boats with dip nets 
removed from the water the suckers and 
carp which were found to be gasping for 
breath, and the bass and perch swam away 
in a few moments after the wire passed 
them. There were no gars or snakes in 
the reservoir judging from their failure 
to appear. Turtles, of course, went to the 
bottom until the shock passed. 

That no permanent injury results to 





Mair 





game fish is explained by the fact that 
electricity is said to kill mainly by para- 
lyzing the organs of respiration. Once out 
of the danger zone the fish quickly re- 
cover. One bass laid on the wire four 
minutes before it was jarred loose. We 
supposed it would be cooked, but it soon 
swam away. 

As the wire was drawn across the sur- 
face an occasional fish would splash the 
water ten feet away in advance of the 
wire. Such fish were apparently swimming 
near the top when hit by the current. 
Others floated to the top evidently from 
greater depths with just enough energy 
left to swim feebly on their backs for a 
few moments; then they floated as if 
dead, or nearly so, until the paralyzing 
influence passed by, into another zone. 


HE reservoir was from five to eight 

feet deep, but at places the wire on 
the bottom was forty feet away from the 
surface wire, and fish were still floating to 
the top. As explained by the electricians, 
the current traveled through the water 
from one wire to the other in the form of 
a complete circle. If the circle was uni- 
form, the shock reached twenty feet, or 
one- -half the diameter of the circle, on each 
side. 

Reports of fish farming in Germany, 
where wide interest is said to have been 
created in this method of removing un- 
desirable fish from lakes, declare that 
the current is effective for 16 feet on each 

side of the wire. This 


Electrocution process being tried out on Devil’s River, Texas. Note floating 0° doubt means that 
wooden structure, supporting wire, in foreground every species of _ fish 


would respond within 
that area. It was noted 
in our experiment that 
bass were the first to 
reach the surface; then 
came a perch-like fish, 
locally called bullhead 
perch, but named by the 
3ureau. of Fisheries 
cichlasoma_ cyanogutta- 
tum, and lastly came the 
piggish suckers jarred 
from the bottom and 
their nest-raiding occu- 
pations. 

Bass taken into the 
boat for observation had 
mouths wide open and 
gills distended and made 
no effort to move until 
they had been replaced 
in the water two or 
three minutes ; then their 
gills began to dilate, the 
mouth began to work 
and the fish soon got 
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Old Woodsman 


Tells How to Hold 


Fish or Friend 


You’/l Enjoy This Fisherman’s 
Thrill When You Read His Story 


right side up and swam slowly away. 

The so-called bullhead perch, or 
cichlasoma cyanoguttatum is a Mexican 
fish which finds its way into the Rio 
Grande and thence a little way into the 
streams of south Texas. They are solidly 
built and bear a striking resemblance to 
the freshwater sun perch, some of them 
weighing two pounds and are good for 
food. So far as known by the Bureau of 


Fisheries this species is not artificially | 
propagated, but as they are found in the | 


Brownsville section where a new hatchery 


is being constructed by the state to serve | 
that locality, Commissioner Tucker will | 


Alligator gar, a useless, fish-destroying 
creature 


doubtless look into their adaptability to 
hatchery purposes. 

From its name the reader will easily 
guess that it belongs to the cichlidae fam- 
ily of fishes numerous species of which, 
says Jordan, are confined to tropical 
America and to corresponding districts in 
Africa and western Asia. One of them, 
tilapia galilaea, is said to be found in the 
river Jordan and the lake of Galilee. Con- 
tinuing, this authority says: “This species 
is supposed to form part of the great 
draft of fishes recorded in the gospels, and 
a black spot on the side is held to com- 
memorate the touch of Simon Peter. 
Numerous other species of cichlidae, large 
and small, abound in central Africa, even 


in the salt ditches of Sahara.” 
A the Department has had much 
trouble keeping fish in some Texas 
streams polluted by salt water from oil 
fields, how can we know without testing 
it but that we have here the necessary 
hardihood to resist conditions under which 
other game fish cannot live. 

Reverting to the tradition of the black 
spot caused by the touch of Simon Peter 
imagine our surprise when fishermen at 
Del Rio related that the bullhead perch 
were often seen with the rear half black 
and the front half white buc that they had 
never been able to catch one. I was 
anxious to see one, so they took me down 
behind the dam where the stream was 
shallow. There they were, some of them 
just as described, others with no such 
markings. The rear half was solid black, 
perhaps I should say dark, and the front 
half white, the two shades terminating 
abruptly at the center with no merging of 
the color. It was uncanny and we thought 
of Simon Peter. It looked like we were in 











Bait rods? Say, son, you don’t 
need two! Get a good one—one’l1 
do ...a five or six foot Monta- 
gue! ’Fraid you'll break it? Well, 
you won’t. Them rods are made 
right, so they don’t! Once old 
Smokey Pete an’ me was cruisin’ 
through from Township Three— 
two hundred miles 
to where you cross 
the old C.P. 

Well, we was near- 
ly done, an’ grub 
was low. An’ we'd 
been eatin’ light, un- 
til our cussedness be- 
gun to show. 

Oh for a Pan of Pike! 

I hated Smokey 
Pete. He hated me 
—but then one day 
I flopped down on 
the sod beneath a 
tam-rack tree, and 
thought about my castin’ rod. I 
knowed a fryin’ pan of northern 
pike would lift a sight of troubles 
from our hike to where the towns 
began. Now Smokey Pete an’ 
I'd been friends in country where 
the railroad ends. It wasn’t 
hardly right that hunger on the 
trail should make us want to 
fight. 


So I got out my rod and reel. I 
had a hunch I’d get a strike out 
yonder by the lily pads, and 
maybe it would mean a lunch— 
and sure enough, I cast a hun- 


dred feet and hooked a fish. He 





flung the water in a spray, that 
made a little rainbow in the bay. 
Talk about a scrap! Long rushes, 
jumps, until I thought the rod 
would snap. “Hold him! Hold 
him, Joe!” cries Smokey Pete. 
And finally the pike lay thrashin’ 
at our feet. We fried him brown 
all rolled in meal and 
flour, an’ we sat eat- 
ing there for ’most 
an hour. 
What a Rod! 

Kind of funny 
how a feed of pike 
will give a hand to 
them that travels 
overland. Smokey, 
he come up to me 
and we shook hands, 
an’ he began to nod: 
“Say, Joe, it’s lucky 
that you had that 
casting rod. Five 
times I figured it would surely 
break.’’ Sez I, “It surely stood a 
lot of give and take.”’ 


No, son, if you want to hold 
a fish or friend don’t depend on 
any old thing that comes your 
way—choose the right rod and 
one’ll do, provided you pick out 
a Montague.* 


* Montague—a name that has 
been known to thousands of great 
fishermen for years. In addition, 
countless thousands of other fisher- 
men haveused Montague Rods with- 
out knowing that they originally 
came from Rod Headquarters in 
Montague City, Mass. 





Because of the superiority, strength and marvelous craftsmanship of 
Montague Rods, the Montague Rod & Reel Company now makes more 


than half of the entire world’s supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 


Because 


of the growing demand on the part of fishermen, for definite identification 
of these rods, Montague Rods now bear the Montague trade mark, either 


alone or in addition to the dealer’s. 


They are featured by the best sport 


goods dealers everywhere—better rods cannot be had at any price. 
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AILFISH .... tarpon... . barra- 

cuda.... Winter finds them 
plentiful and ravenous in the Gulf 
Stream . . .. where it sweeps the 
shores of the Florida East Coast. 


For fishermen... . for those who 
love the whirl of singing line... . 
the dash ....the break... . the 
desperate fight. . . . there’s a camp 
with every comfort .... guides and 
tackle too.... just where the fishing 
is the best... . and gamiest. 


The Long Key 
Fishing Camp 


Operated by the Florida East Coast Hotel 
Company, catering to guests with the 
same perfection that distinguishes The 
Breakers, Poinciana, Ponce de Leon, and 
its other famed hotels, the Long Key 
Fishing Camp is reached by direct 
through trains from New York and the 
Middle West. For reservations or full 
information write. 


FLORIDA 
FAST COAST 


Nalioay | Semee 
Hotel’) 4@ 
S | I 

FLAGLER SYSTEM | 


Gen. offices: St. Augustine, Fla. 
2 West 45th St., New York 
Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 
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the presence of a miracle. 

“But,” said they, “we never have been 
able to catch one of them that has the 
double marking.”” No wonder Peter fished 
all night without success. We got a small 
seine and went in, determined to possess 
one of these curiosities. We gathered in 
a large number and broke the seine (te 
follow scripture literally) but it had 
caught on a rock. Most of them jumped 
like mullets and got away but we landed 
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Suckers from Devil’s River killed by 


electricity 


a few, though not a single one of the 
mystery fish. They were all uniformly of 
a golden hue. 

To say that this coloring was a water 
illusion is an unsatisfactory explanation, 
for a certain fish observed at all angles 
and in all depths of the water carried the 
markings without variation. This phe- 
nomenon was displayed by only the smaller 
sized fish which can neither be caught 
with hook nor net and which made no ap- 
pearance among the fishes brought in by 
the all-sweeping electrical shock. It’s too 
spooky and uncanny for comment ! 

We pulled our next experiment in 
Devil’s River where gars of great size 
abound. The wires were laid on the bot- 
tom of some backwater in a canyon about 
300 yards long and 200 feet wide. 450 
volts were shot. Fish floated to the surface 
from depths ranging from three to twenty 
feet. An occasional gar flashed to the sur- 
face but to our dismay he disappeared in 
a moment and would not float. We raced 
after them with our boat and the dip net, 
but failed to bag a single one. It was very 
disappointing as we supposed they went to 
the bottom and recovered when the elec- 
tric current passed along. 

It was also disappointing to the large 
crowd which had traveled 20 miles over 
the roughest kind of roads to witness the 
spectacle. There was an awful slump in 
the market of our enterprise, but we 
dipped out the suckers and cast them 
ashore, and by way of consolation we 
drew from the water a 30 pound catfish. 
- We went back to town that night with 
a feeling that it was nothing but a sucker 
enterprise. Imagine our elation, when the 
electricians the next morning went out to 
remove the wires, to see gars everywhere 
floating on the surface. They had gone to 








the bottom and drowned! Due to the fact 
of heavy voltage and occasional pauses in 
one place we had also killed a number of 
other fish which were now floating. This 
had not occurred in the San Felipe River 
test. 

The question now arose as to the rela- 
tive resistance to electricity of gars and 
other fishes, something to be learned only 
in a laboratory. Professor J. A. Correll 
of the electrical engineering department 
of the state university volunteered to help. 

In a trough of water 2% by 4 feet andof 
a depth of 114 feet we ran them through 
the mill, using voltage from 10 to 410. 
Ten volts made them scamper about, but 
did not turn them over. 15 volts paralyzed 
them, but not until they had dashed about, 
sometimes a minute. The current once 
turned off the fish immediately recovered, 
but it took the gar ten minutes. It was 
found necessary to use 110 volts to put the 
gar to the bottom and keep him there. This 
was done by holding the current on 30 
seconds, but after the current was off we 
waited 30 minutes before the gar had 
drowned. One gar tried to rise from the 
bottom and reach the top but was too 
feeble. When smaller voltage was used 
they would reach the top after a time, 
snap at the air and recover. 

Using the same voltage, 110 for 30 sec- 
onds on catfish, suckers, bass-and sunfish, 
they were turned over quickly, but recov- 
ered in from two to ten minutes. We used 
as high as 410 volts without killing the 
fish, but it took them longer to recover. 
We used 126 volts on several fish for 
two minutes and they soon recovered. That 
is four times as long as the time needed 
to drown the gars, so it seems probable 
that desirable ish can stand three or four 
times as much as the gars. 

It then remains to make other tests in 
lakes or streams to determine the voltage 
needed there to put the gar on the bot- 
tom, which one would have to wait until 
the next day to ascertain by their float- 
ing. With just enough current to bring 
the sucker to the top and put the gar on 
the bottom to stay, the plan would be 
perfected, and it now appears certain that 
such an amount would do no harm to fish. 


N all our experiments it was found that 
the shad was the easiest to kill and 

the sunfish the hardest. In fact we did 
not kill a sunfish in the laboratory, though 
we used a certain one half a dozen times, 
allowing it to rest between times, and 
using as high as 410 volts. 

We are going to continue the study of 
this very interesting plan for destroying 
undesirable fish. If it can be practically 
worked it will be worth half a dozen 
hatcheries. As an evidence that the gills 
of the fish make it vulnerable to the cur- 
rent we tried a soft shelled turtle under 
328 volts for seven minutes. The current, 
as in all other tests, was the alternating 
current and all that happened to the turtle 
was that he swam first in one direction 
and then in another and tried to climb out 
of the trough. When escape appeared 
hopeless he stopped trying. Drawing his 
feet and head as much as possible into 
his shell he rested at the surface of the 
water where the current is weakest. Turn- 
ing the current off the turtle swam away 
as if nothing had happened. 

The current at the surface is not strong, 
which is favorable to fish which float to 
the surface. The writer who wielded an 
oar at the center of the boat in the ac- 
companying picture, could feel only a 
slight tingle three feet from the wire but 
the two men in the rear seat got unpleas- 
ant Shocks while rowing when their 
shoulders touched. We crossed and re- 
crossed the wire many times in the boat, 
pushing the wire down with our oars as 
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we passed and felt nothing. But at the 
bottom conditions must have been far dif- 
ferent, for fish shot to the top as far as 
fifty feet away. But they rarely floated 
more than a moment at such distance. 

Fish raising efficiency near the bottom 
probably covers from 30 to 40 feet, so 
that moving the surface wire along at 
the rate of sixty feet per minute would 
give the gar a fatal charge when the right 
proportion to be used in lakes is deter- 
mined. 

It is altogether likely that much less cur- 
rent than the proportion found in the lab- 
oratory will kill gars in lakes where they 
might have to struggle many feet to reach 
the top for air. Their efforts to do this, 
as shown in the laboratory experiment, 
are decidedly feeble. 


A SECURE SALT WATER REEL 
FASTENING 


NE of the weak points of the average 

salt water big game fish rig is the 
reel fastening. If you have ever had your 
reel come loose from its moorings with 
a sailfish or tarpon somewhere out in the 
salt water a hundred yards or so from the 
boat you are in a position to know what 
it means. Unless you use special locking 





Showing the Covert reelseat attached to a salt water rod 


devices on your reelseat this is likely to 
happen. 

But even if your reel is securely enough 
fastened to take care of any of the power- 
ful rushes of a truly big game fish, there 
still remains the question of balance. One 
of the larger salt water reels, a 4/0 or 
6/0 for example, is necessarily a heavy 
and rather unwieldy piece of mechanism. 
When attached to the standard reel- 
seat in fishing position, on the top of the 
rod with handle to the right, the balance 
is poor. In this position the reel is apt to 
weave from side to side unless the rod is 
constantly held with a firm grip. 

Some British sea anglers obviate this 
difficulty by hanging the reel beneath the 
rod, fly fishing style, instead of setting it 
on top. But that is clumsy and puts all 
the strain on the guides. 

The illustration shows a new reel 
fastening invented by Mr. B. V. Covert of 
Lockport, New York. Mr. Covert is an 
enthusiastic sportsman and big game fish 
angler, as the other photograph demon- 
strates. Formerly he manufactured 
automobile parts and _ has, therefore, 
considerable ability along mechanical lines. 

Mr. Covert said in his letter to Frevp 
AND STREAM, “My experience last Janu- 
ary on the East Coast of Florida after sail- 
fish convinced me that large reels are 
insecurely attached and decidedly top 
heavy. I therefore designed the attachment 
shown on the enclosed photograph. It 
nicely overcomes these difficulties.” 

The new attachment works on the same 
principle as the underslung body on an 
automobile, distributing the weight equally 
and promoting good balance. Mr. Covert 
plans on putting his device on the market 
soon, through the medium of some large 
American tackle manufacturer. 





NOVEMBER’S PLACE IN THE 
FISHING CONTEST 


HE poet who wrote of the “melan- 
choly days, the saddest of the year” 
must have had in mind the anglers who 
reside in the northern part of our country. 
The average FIELD AND STREAM reader 
is, we believe, both hunter and angler. 
Therefore, he merely replaces rod and reel 
with dog and gun and steps into wood- 
land copse and brushy field in quest of 
woodcock and Bob White. But those to 
whom the poet’s words apply most forcibly 
—outdoorsmen whose sole recreation is 
angling—must soon reluctantly put away 
tackle and lures, or turn their faces 
southward to the clime that knows not 
winter, where some species of fish are 
always ready to be caught. 

Most of the classes in the Fretp AND 
SrreAM Annual Prize Fishing Contest 
close on Nov. Ist, but there is still op- 
portunity to enter fish in the Steelhead- 
Rainbow Class up to December Ist. 
Anglers who fish the splendid trout 
streams of the Pacific slope are invited 
to enter fish, taken with artificial fly, or 
fly rod light lure, until that date. 

Large-mouth black bass in the Inter- 








mediate and Southern Divisions may be 
entered if caught before January Ist, 1929. 
Early winter fishing in the South is 
usually productive of splendid sport and 
average weather conditions remind one 


Mr. B.V. Covert with two fine sailfish 


of June in the North. For those whose 
hobby is bait-casting, no pleasanter vaca- 
tion can be conceived than a_ holiday 
among the large-mouth black bass of some 
charming southern lake. 

This year Fretp AND SrtreEAm has re- 





established the tarpon class in its 18th 





Another old big-mouth 
taken on 
Shimmy Wiggler! 


‘I AM today making entry in the Field 
and Stream prize fishing contest of the 
1344 pound Large Mouth Black Bass shown 
in the attached photograph. 

He was taken on your Shimmy Wiggler 
pork rind minnow, at Point Lonesome, Cit- 
rus County, Florida. Some baby!” 


Sincerely, 


Collier McCall, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


We wish Mr. McCall lots of luck, and 
hope his fish proves to be “in the money.” 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler which enabled Mr. McCall 
to land this old sophisticated “‘baby.”’ It’s a great 
lure—it has a lot of scalps hanging at its belt! When 
you go South this year, don’t fail to have several in 
your kit. Comes in % and %/g ounce sizes. $1.00 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 





Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 
great popularity everywhere there’s enough water to float 
a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost any and 
all conditions, Don’t get away this year without at least 
one of each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 





Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. % or % 
white, or red and white colorings. 


oz., all red, all 





Foss — Wiggler, $1.00. No. 12—'% oz., 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 
with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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No Salt Water 
fishing trip complete 
without the 

4 TARP-ORENO 


The biggameofthesea—tarpon, 
tuna, swordfish, amber jack, 
\| barracuda, etc.,go after TARP- 
ORENOS like ravenous wolves. 
Include a half dozen or more 
of these baits in your outfit for 
Southern and Pacific waters. 








Extra strong construction 
throughout, to withstand the 
most terrific of rushes. Sup- 
plied in 3 different colors. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
2270 High Street 
South Bend Indiana 


The famous 
hana built CROSS 
Spli. Bamboo Salt 
Water rods—com- 
plete line—shown 
and described in 


our catalog. Manufacturers of 
Write for it! the Most Complete Line 





of Fishing Tackle. 





SOUTES 


Ey x, 


Fishing Tackle of all kinds 























| GERMAN FIELD GLASS 


Objects 10 to 20 miles away appear 8 times nearer. Exper- 
ienced sportemen say next to a good gun—the most essen- 
al p e « hunter's <a sipment 
Made according to strict specifications of 
neers. Sold by porting aeeek, optical poe mera supply 
A. and Canada or sent id on receipt 
ney ota at 0. — The 8. & x guarantee means 
ind if not satisfacte 
re repair department il submit estimates on glas 
sent in for repairs. 





ilitary engi- 












SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest pmporvers of Field Glasses in America 
91 tod Fear # St. 23 Scott St. 
BoSsTO MASS. TORONTO. CANADA 
Sot 4 distributors for HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 
HENSOLOT catalog showing improved DIALYT 
__PRISM BINOCULARS sent on request 








8} POWER ‘O® 
DAY AND NIGHT LENSES 
a od LIFETIME SERVICE 





























U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 
Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. S. } 
Army Marching Compass. Fo- 
cussing eye-plece; floating dial; 
each one in lined leather belt 
carrying case. Cost government 
$24.50 each—$3.00. (No. c¢.0.d.’s, 
no catalog.) 


U. S. ARMY 





RLD WAR MODEL 
teethed Guard (state which desi 
—— soabbard $1.00. 
$1.5 All orders postpaid insured. 
decoration for den. 


STOCH Ea Gs SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F. I. E. 11 
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TRENCH KNIVES 





wo 
1917. Triangular blade with inebbed or 


handle, shaped for fingers. Brand new- 
with seabbard 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Annual Prize Fishing Contest. Entries 
are eligible for fish caught before January 
Ist. The ranks of tarpon fishermen are 
rapidly being swelled, as each year many 
new anglers discover the fascination of 
trying conclusions with Old Silver King. 
Whether veteran or beginner you are in- 
vited to enter fish in the Tarpon Class. 

If, then, you fish in any of the divisions 
mentioned above, you still have an op- 
portunity to collect one of the valuable 
prizes offered in the 18th Annual Fishing 
Contest. 


FISH POND CONSTRUCTION 
AND FISH CULTURE 


HE above is the title of one of the 

most useful and practical little book- 
lets to reach this office in many moons. 
Scarcely a day goes by but what one or 
more letters are received by the Fish and 
Fishing Department in relation to the 
problem of making ponds for the purpose 
of keeping a few game or food fish on 
private land. 

Typical questions are as follows: How 
do black bass spawn? How long does it 
take the young fish to hatch? How many 
eggs will a mature bass deposit ? Is it 
necessary to feed young bass? All these 
questions and marty others are answered 
in the first part of this pamphlet. 

Farther on in the text there are valuable 
sections on selecting a pond site, types 
of ponds, methods of building dams, spill- 
ways and screens, aquatic vegetation, 
stocking, and, in short something about 
all the various phases of a small individual 
fish pond enterprise. 

The booklet, Fish Pond Construction 
and Fish Culture is compiled and dis- 
tributed by the State Game and Fish 
Commission of Oklahoma. This wide 
awake organization is to be congratulated 
on its fine work in producing such a valu- 
able treatise on a subject concerning which 
information of any sort is difficult to 
obtain. “Oklahoma,” says the text, “claims 
to be the pioneer in the state wide effort 
to propagate game fish. Construction of 
lakes and ponds in every county and com- 
munity is the objective, and within a brief 
span of years this ambition will have 
been realized.” This treatise, in our opin- 
ion, will help a lot in stimulating interest 
and dispensing information. 

Those interested in securing a copy of 
the booklet are asked to address their 
communications to: State Game and Fish 
Warden, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


A “WHAT-IS-IT?” FROM 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HEN one stops to contemplate the 
almost endless kinds of living 
creatures on this earth it is a matter of 
wonder that man has succeeded in classi- 
fying so large a proportion of them. The 
work is by no means finished, however, 
and every once in a while scientists dis- 
cover new species and subspecies of ani- 
mals, birds, insects and fish. 
While the Continent of North America 
has been pretty thoroughly covered, oc- 


| casionally some creature pops up to puzzle 


us, and, for the time being to make us 
ask, what is it? 

Periodically we read reports in the 
press about a queer creature seen swim- 
ming in Lake Okanagan, British Columbia. 
Many have apparently seen it, but to 
date, none has captured a specimen. Mr. 
R. Leckie-Ewing, enthusiastic angler and 
winner of second prize in the Steelhead 
Trout Class, 1927 Fretp Ann STREAM 
Fishing Contest sent us the interesting 
letter and photograph here reproduced. 
Mr. Leckie-Ewing, by the way, has writ- 





1928 


ten several articles concerning Ogopogo, 
the much-discussed Okanagan monster. 
The letter follows: 
Fishing Editor 

Here is a fish which I think will puzzle 
you. What is it? I got him while trolling, 
using a long line—300 yards—no lead and 
a three-inch copper and silver spoon. 

I've never seen a fish like it before; 
some resemblance to the ling but not that 
fish. It was an ugly brute; no teeth, small 
eyes. Color, olive green, spotted and 
blotched with dull reds and yellows; a 
dirty grey underneath. It put up no fight, 
coming in like a sucker or squaw fish. 
The weight was 7% pounds. 

You may have heard of the Okanagan 





The Ogopogo tadpole photographed with 
a steelhead 


Lake “sea serpent” named Ogopogo. Some 
one jokingly suggested that this might be 
the Ogopogo tadpole. 

The specimen is, I think, very interest- 
ing and suggests to my mind some sort of 
pre-historic fish. It had no food inside it 
and its flesh was a muddy-grey color. It 
looked as though it should have been a 
bottom fish, but it was caught close to the 
surface in a place where the lake is ex- 
tremely deep. 

R. Leckie-Ewing 

This interesting account is not just an- 
other fish story, for the writer sends along 
photographic evidence. In comparison with 
the trim beautiful steelhead alongside the 
odd fish in the photograph, the latter cer- 
tainly suffers in comparison. It does not 
look like a thing of this world. 

This strange fish has not been identified. 
Due to the angle at which the photograph 
was taken not enough can be told about 
conformation and markings for the icthy- 
ologist to whom we sent the photograph 
to make a definite statement. 

It more nearly resembles a fresh water 
ling, perhaps, than anything else, but Mr. 
Leckie-Ewing is far too experienced an 
angler to confuse the fish with that species. 
It is regrettable that the odd specimen 
could not have been preserved, but to do 
so was impossible. We hope the writer of 
this interesting letter will again have the 
good fortune to hook and land one of Ogo- 
pogo’s relatives and the opportunity to 
preserve it for posterity. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MAKING POND IN VIRGINIA 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

I am taking the liberty of asking you for 
information relative to making a fish pond. I 
own a large tract of land twenty miles north 
of Winchester, Virginia, in a hilly and mountain- 
ous country and have, I believe, an ideal place 
for a pond. The location I would make this pond 
is just below a fairly large spring of water and 
is in a natural state a somewhat low and 
soggy place. It could be dug reasonably easy 
and the spring would assure fresh water. I 
would prefer putting in this pond black bass 
or trout. However any kind of game fish would 
please me. ; 

About how large and deep should this pond 
be to properly care for say four hundred fish, 
assuming that fish will be taken out yearly 
and none left in the pond over fifteen inches 
in length? i 

What kind of game fish would you recommend? 

In putting fish in the pond what size would 
you suggest and at what time of the year should 
they be placed in the pond? 

Do I have to get a permit or authority from 
anyone in order to put fish in a pond of this 
kind? If so, from whom? 


Jor V. Taytor. 


ComMENT: The situation you have described 
in your letter sounds like an ideal one for 
trout. If the spring is as cold as the average 
spring which we have in the North and has an 
ample flow to keep a steady current of water 
circulating through your pond, then trout should 
thrive provided the temperature is never higher 
than 65 degrees. By trout is meant the Eastern 
brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis, 

If the temperature of your water goes up to 
over 70 or even 75 degrees you still may keep 
trout, but then brown trout or rainbows would 
be advisable, preferably the former. You must 
figure that the temperature of the water in 
the pond will be considerably higher than that of 
the water in the spring as it comes from the 
ground. The reason for this, of course, is that 
when the water flattens out in the pond it has 
a chance to warm up by the rays of the sun. 

How much variation between temperature of 
spring and temperature of pond there would be 
cannot be stated. This would depend largely 
upon the depth of your pond and the amount of 
flow. A fast flow and deep pond would, of 
course, provide a lower temperature than a scanty 
flow and shallow pond. 

From your description, however, perhaps East- 
ern brook trout would thrive. If so, they would be 
a much more desirable fish than black bass because 
the black bass requires a much freer range. 

How many fish a given area of water will 
hold is largely a matter of conjecture. A com- 
paratively small pond will hold a good many trout. 
Construct this pond rather deep, narrow and 
long. Ordinarily a pond 20 feet wide by 100 
feet long and having a depth of 2 to 3 feet 
should furnish ample cover for four hundred 
brook trout around fifteen inches in length, or 
perhaps twice that number of fish, seven to 
ten inches in length. You could not begin to 
keep four hundred black bass in such a pond. 

In regard to sizes for planting, the larger 
the fish the sooner you will be able to have sport. 
If you plan on catching a certain number of 
fish each season and intend your fishing merely 
as a replacement proposition, that is, putting 
in new fish each year and not ailowing any of 
them to grow very large, then the larger the fish 
you put in, within reason, the better. A good 
average size fish would be from eight to ten 
inches long. 

No permit is required to construct and plant 
a pond on private property. You do, however, 
have to comply with the state law in regard to 
open and close seasons unless you are prepared 
to put in a hatchery and rear your own fish. 

FisuinG Epitor. 


VARIETIES OF MOSQUITOES 


FisHinc Epitor: 

I read in the May issue the reference by Mr. 
ack Babb to a statement made by Harold 
McCracken regarding big mosquitoes, and thought 
that some reliable dope on the actual size of 
some of the large American species might prove 
of interest. 

The largest mosquitoes found in the United 
States belong to the genus Psorophora and 
the biggest of these is one called commonly “the 
horse mosquito” (P. ciliata, Fab.). This fellow 
is nearly a half inch in length of body. ex- 
clusive of the beak. It is a rather slow flying 
insect, but when it bites clothing is of little 
avail as a protection, although it attacks horses 
and cattle more frequently than it does man. I 
think it would be quite feasible to impale this big 
mosquito on a number 14 hook and fish with it 
although I have never tried it. 

Another closely related mosquito (Psorophora 
sayi, D. and K.) is commonly found in the 
deep woods and is a most ferocious biter. It 
breeds in heavily shaded woodland pools and does 
not fly very far. It is not quite so big as the 
horse mosquito, but when it bites one is willing 
to bet it weighs a ton. 

W. R. Watton. 








Get that 
Skin 
with your 


Takapart 


) Sp Aeegae trout or home pond 
black bass—when you hook a fish 
of the heft to mount there’s a pile of 
encouragement in having hold of that 
old Meisselbach Takapart. Veteran of 
many a long day’s hard casting. Tar- 
nished and scratched perhaps, but as 
sound as a dollar in gears, bearings 
and pinions. 

Give him the butt! Horse him in! 
Let him yank his head off—you've 
got the reel to lick him. Made not 
The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 

2821 Taylor Street 





only for casting, but for fighting big, bad 
fish. That's why it is the reel that lands so 
many prize winners. 

Can you remember ever seeing a more 
satisfactory reel than that same Meisselbach 
Takapart? There are other Meisselbachs— 
fourteen different models, for every kind 
of fishing—but none more popular than 
the old veteran Takapart. 

Most dealers sell Meisselbach 
as: ian us for the “Bite Book” 


Division of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 








“I mean they slay the fish!” writes W. H. Flake, Memphis, Tenn. 


TIN LIZ 


Dry? Lapa . 
Meats 





Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


AKRON, OHIO 


(W orld’s Champion Bait Caster) 
makes Hawk Traps, Live 


GIBBS Muskrat Traps, Two trig- 


ger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any 
fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide 
from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send 
for free catalogue. W. A. Gisss & Son, 
Dept. E-14, Chester, Pa. 

















Deerskins and Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made 
from your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other 
furs. Chrome and Indian tanning processes. Cus- 
tom tanning a specialty. 
Write for catalog—it’s free. 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 














SLEEP WARM AND SNUG OUTDOORS 


Help build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, invigorating outdoor air. 
apo sleeping bags are warm, light, and comfy as eiderdown, but cost a lot less. 
Send for free catalog, showing also Kapo Kant Sink Life Saving Gar- 
ments, Cushions, and Swim Wings. 





KAP PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept. F 
76-80 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 
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CAMPBELL’S 


INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 





Have You Some 


Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays reliev e congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 


Rays upon any part of the body. 


These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 


penetrate they create an active circulation of the blo 


Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 


does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some one in your home has a troublesome ail- 
ment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. Entirely unlike ultra-violet or X-ray. Positively 


cannot sunburn or blister. 


elieve bronchial tiouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sinus 
trouble, Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu- 
matism, Hemorrhoids, Prostatitis, Gall-Bladder, Tonsili- 
tis, Lumbago and many other ailments with soothing 


Infta-Red Rays. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have aninteresting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
glad to send tree to any reader apes 
as 


which we _ sha 
request. Our book quotes leading authorities as we 
users of our lamp. 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explain 


Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 


our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


1037 Union Avenue + Alliance, Ohio 





ull directions for use, how to order, 








if Your Checks, Go Loses? 


Nine m...,.. out —— ten, ‘you are the one who stands the 
loss if a crook gets hold of your check and raises it. Don't 
take any more chances! The next check you write may fall 
into the hands of a check-raiser! Make your checks crook- 


proof with an Arnold Check Writer. It cuts the 
figures right through the paper and prints 
with acid-proof ink. World's lowest priced 
check writer. A present-day necessity for 
everyone who has a bank account, Thou- 
sands in use. Write today for Free Trial 
Offer 

ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO. 

855 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich. 





Only $39.00 


For Auto Trailer com- 
plete with 30x3'% cord 
tires and hitch for car. 





2 Ton Capacity 

Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running. just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
Oo 


WER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 











- | ell oe you go 
Send for free illustrated folder, 
: dealer's or direct! cna. Srasy. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS 


ONO HONI “6 


Lo) 
> 
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BOOKS ON SALT WATER ANGLING 


FisHinGc Epitor: 

I live on the seashore at Palmer, Porto Rico. 
All around are ideal spots for ocean fishing, but 
I know nothing about it. Can you recommend a 
book that will teach me all there is to know about 
salt water fishing? 

Of course the book should cover ocean fishing 
in the tropics. 

B.. MatieNnzo. 
Com MENT: 

There is no single book which will tell you 
all there is to know about ocean fishing. The 
subject is so varied that it cannot be contained 
within the scope of one book. 

Several books you might read with profit are 
as follows: The Salt Water Angler by Leonard 
Hulit; W an When and How to Catch Fish on 
the East Coast of Florida, by W. H. Gregg; and 
Adventures in Angling by Van Campen Heilner. 

The latter two books deal with salt water 
fishing in tropical waters, and the former de- 
scribes fishing along the Atlantic seaboard in 
the North. The reason it is recommended is that 
it is so replete with salt water angling informa- 
tion that it will surely help you gre atly. 

“IsHING Eprror. 


STAINLESS STEEL FISH HOOKS 


Fisuinc Epiror: 

I have tried for several years to buy fish hooks 
that were rustproof, as fishing in salt water soon 
causes the hooks to become rusty and that is 
quite a handicap, expecially with hooks used on 
a spinner in trolling for salmon in salt water 
The best results are obtained while the hooks 
are bright and as soon as they become rusty they 
have to be taken off and thrown away. 

have made inquiries about stainless steel 
hooks, but I have not been able to find any 
sporting goods establishment where they ever 
heard of any. 

If you know where they can be purchased 
please let me know. If there aren't any made 
there should be an opportunity for some manu- 
facturer of fish hooks to put such an article 
on the market. There would be a big demand for 
them and they should bring a good price. 

R. ARUNDELL, 
Com MENT: 

It seems you are on a rainbow chase in your 
quest for stainless fish hooks. It is doubtful if any 
such hooks exist, on the market, and while it 
cannot be said for certain, it would seem that 
the reason for this is obvious. 

From experience with stainless steel knives 
it is known that the alloy which is put into 
ordinary steel to make it rustproof has a 
softening effect upon the metal. You probably 
know from your own experience that a stainless 
steel knife will not hold an edge. 

Fish hooks must be made of ‘the very finest 
tempered spring steel and any alloy put in it 
tends to soften it. Undoubtedly there would be 
some advantage in having fish hooks which are 
rustless, but a great deal can be done towards 
obviating rust by using a little vaseline on the 
hooks and drying them thoroughly after use. 
Emery cloth and elbow grease help restore rusted 
hooks, too. 

FisuinG Epiror. 


PIKE, PICKEREL AND PIKE-PERCH 


FisHinc Epitor: 

I should like to know the difference between a 
pike and pickerel. W hat is the Latin name of the 
pike-perch, or wall-eye 

Jos. A. Casazza. 
CoMMENT: 

Much confusion exists in regard to the classi- 
fication of the various pikes. The common pike of 
our country is the great northern pike, in some 
places called grass pike, and often erroneously re- 
ferred to as the pickerel. The scientific name 
of this fish is Esor lucius, or by latest terminol- 
ogy, Esox estor. 

he true pickerel is the Eastern chain, or 
federation pickerel, Esor reticulatus. It is dis- 
tinguished by a series of chain markings which 
form loops. and odd designs on the side of the 
fish. This fish does not occur in Wisconsin, being 
limited to the Eastern Seaboard states from 
Virginia to Nova Scotia and not much farther 
west than central New York and Pennsylvania. 

Both of these fishes are true pikes. The pike- 
perch, or wall-eyed pike, is not a_pike at all 
Tt is a true perch belonging to a different genus. 
Its scientific name is Styzostedion vitreum. 

FisH1nGc Epiror, 


CONSTRUCTING A FISH POND 


Fisuinc Epttor: 

I wish to make a fish pond of about two 
acres from shallow to deep water, in which 
may eventually have good private fishing. After 
the site has been scraped and cleaned, should I 
plant seeds of any kind for vegetation for the 
fish to feed upon, or should I wait until the 
place has been filled with water, and what 
should I plant? 

desire to stock it with bass, rock bass_ or 
goggle eye, crappie or bluegills. What other fish, 
if any, would you suggest, for both size and 
rapid growth, as well as for various kinds of 
fishing? Would small-mouth or large-mouth black 
bass be best? 

Should I stock shiner minnows for fish food? 
I suppose frogs, crawfish and other edibles for the 
fish farm would stock themselves. 


I think the plant food should be of such a 
nature that it will not fill the pond, like some 
species of flags and water lilies do. 

Would such a pond be large enough? Would 
fish in such a sized pond grow large enough 
and plentiful enough to make satisfactory fishing ? 

A. G. Perry. 
CoMMENT: 

A pond of two acres carefully prepared and 
well stocked should afford you some quite good 
sport provided you do not fish it too hard. You 
may even fish as hard as you wish if you care 
to keep it stocked with fairly large size fish. You 
cannot expect much in the way of natural propa- 
gation from a pond only two acres in extent, but, 
on the other hand, such a body of water will grow 
fish quite rapidly and if you put them in in a 
fairly well advanced stage you should have reason 
to expect good results. 

By all means fill your pond with water first 
and allow it to settle for some time before 
planting vegetation. In the way of aquatic plants 
there are many things which may prove unde- 
sirable later. Our suggestion would be that you 
write to some of the concerns advertising along 
this line in Fietp anp Stream for _litera- 
ture in regard to what vegetation to plant to 
encourage insect life and yet not choke - your 
pond with weeds. 

In the ay of fish, perhaps large-mouth black 
bass, rock bass, crappie, bluegills and yellow 
perch would be best. From the description you 
give of your water large-mouth would thrive 
better than small-mouth as the latter species re- 
quires quite a low temperature of water the year 
round, and, in general, a rocky bottom with 
free range. 

It would be wise to stock with shiner and other 
brook minnows for food. Also you might intro- 
duce some frogs, preferably the small meadow 
or leopard species, and, if you wish, crawfish. 
You will, of course, have to put them in unless 
there is a stream running into this pond which 
is now stocked with crawfish. 

FisHinG Epirtor. 


HANDLING FISH TO BE MOUNTED 
LATER 


FisuHi1nc Epttor: 

In your May 1928 issue you published an 
article on how to mount fish. This was a reprint 
of November, 1926, and written by Mr. Ed. 
Fisher. 

I am interested in this article and was wonder- 
ing how this would work on large fish like 
muskies or pike. I am going fishing in Canada for 
muskies and would not be able to handle fish 
right away, only to skin same, and of course 
| could not make the plaster cast as described. 
‘an you give me any ideas on the best way to 


handle? 
C. W. Gerpes. 


CoMMENT: 

We are glad to know you found Mr. Ed. 
Fisher’s article interesting. In regard to caring 
for large fish in the field, the best practise is to 
make an outline drawing by placing the fish on 
paper and drawing around it with a pencil, held 
upright; the fins of the fish erect. 

Then, with a pair of shears or a knife cut 
along the median line on the opposite side of 
which you wish the fish to be mounted, starting 
at the base of the tail and proceeding to the 
gill covert. 

Now skin the fish carefully and when you get 
to the fins cut them on the inside, letting the 
adhere to the skin. Save the skull, but clez fo 
as much of the flesh away as possible from the 
inside of the head. Salt the skin carefully and 
wrap it in a piece of damp cloth, or better yet, 
drop it in a brine solution. If you do this, how- 
ever, the fish must not be held very long before 
mounting. A week would be about the limit. 

‘hen you aay ready to mount the fish you will 
have to fill the skin with damp sand. Naturally, 
you cannot get as good a _“ by doing it this 
way as you could if you had made a mould 
directly from the fish. 

FisnHinc Eprtor, 


RAINBOW—STEELHEAD CLASS IN THE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FisuinGc Eprtor: 

I notice in Fietp anp STREAM you class 
rainbow and steelhead as one fish. I think you 
are much mistaken as they are two entirely dif- 
ferent fish. What have you to say about this? 

W. D. Butt. 
CoM MENT: 

Rainbows and steelheads, popularly termed, 
have been so interbred in the last score of 
years that even a great authority on fishes re- 
cently said he would not venture a _ positive 
identification of any individual specimen. 

From this you can readily see the confusion 
that would exist if we tried to classify steelhead 
and rainbow trout separately in the Fishing C on- 
test. The two fish have practically the same _physi- 
cal formation, the greatest difference being in 
coloration. When a so-called rainbow runs up 
from the sea, it has lost the red stripe and is to 
all appearances a steelhead. Some claim that 
after a few weeks in fresh water the fish take 
on the characteristic roseate stripe and distinct 
black spots and is then a rainbow. 

You would be safe in assuming that the 
two fish are so closely related, if indeed they 
are not the same species, that they could well 
be grouped in one class. 
FisHinG Epttor. 
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TROUT FISHING IN AFRICA 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Should you have inquiries from Prospective 
visitors to Kenya, on hunting trips, always ad- 
vise them to bring their trout tackle and a few 
spoons and hooks, for the coarse indigenous 
fish. There are always days during shooting trips 
when one is sick of shooting or too tired after 
a long day’s march to go out shooting, and that 
is the time for a quiet loaf along the river. | 

The native yellow fish and barbel are quite good | 
fun and a very welcome change of diet. We now | 
have 1200 miles of really good trout water. All | 
these streams are accessible by car and I am sure 
your visitors would appreciate the new conditions. | 

Do brown trout fight? A curious question to | 
bang at you! I was fishing on a beautiful brown | 
trout stream on an 8000 foot plateau above | 
Naivasha, without much luck, as the water was | 
dead low and clear. At about 5:40 p.m. I 
heard what | thought was the frst rise of the 
evening. | worked upstream carefully and waited 
for the next rise, and it appeared within nice 
casting distance. 

Although I tried several times and changed 
the fly, nothing happened. Suddenly within 15 
feet of me there was a tremendous splash and 
I distinctly saw two large fish in a mix-up. 
walked upstream for 50 y ards following two fish 
that must have been nearly 2 pounds each, brown 
trout and cocks (males) as tar as I could see. 
They were only 9 inches or so below the sur- 
face and perfectly friendly apparently as they 
slowly swam upstream side . side. Without 
warning one would turn and butt into the other 
amidship and they would be lost in a swirl of 
boiling water. 

was in plain view of both fish and within 
10 feet of them and they took no notice of me 
although I repeatedly let the fly feat right over 
them. I almost succeeded in getting the fly into 
one’s mouth as he breathed, and then I had a 
wild idea of trying to foul hook one or the other 
Had I tried I am certain I would have succeeded 
in fouling one. After several butts and swirls 
they both went down and disappeared. 

Big fish of 3 and 4 pounds are fairly com- 
mon and there are streams where one can get 
the limit of 10 in a half day and all will be of a 
pound and over. On one of the best streams on 
Mount Kenya, I had the great good luck in hook- | 
ing and landing two fish together, twice. A | 
third time I got two together, but the larger 
one broke away and the one I landed was over 
a pound and a quarter! Three times in one day! 

| should Pooks mm that it is necessary to use 
heavy gut as all the streams run through dense 
forest and are full of snags. Nothing but ar- 
tificial flies and lures are permitted —no natural 
bait such as grasshoppers, worms or minnows. 

lease forgive the enthusiasm of a beginner 
in a new country. I have been out here eighteen 

“ars without a change and it’s only in the 
last two years that one could get any trout 
fishing, and I am naturally enthusiastic. 

A. Cooke. 


FISHING IN LAKE GENEVA, SWITZER- 
LAND 





FisutnGc Eptror: 

For the past year or so I have been looking for 
a source of information about fishing in a certain 
European water, namely Lake Geneva. Last year 
I had the good fortune of fishing the lake several 
times, but had no luck at all. 

The lake is quite large, 50 miles long and on 
the average 10 miles wide. The water is extreme- 
ly cold and there is very little plant life on the 
bottom. Besides being quite rocky on the bottom, 
it is very deep in the middle. All of our fishing 
was done just off shore, but, as stated betore, 
all in vain. 

There are thousands upon thousands of yellow 
perch, 

The small note at the head of the department, 
Fish and Fishing, prompted me to write you 
and ask if you could give me some suggestions 
as to the kind of lures to use and just how to 
pick the likely spots in the lake. I will have the 
opportunity once again of fishing in Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, this year, and I am sure there are 
many varieties of fish—large fish there such as 
pike, or lake trout, or bass. 

I will sincerely appreciate any courtesy ex- 
tended by you. 

FrepericK KwNeEcurt. 
CoMMENT: 

If you have tried still fishing with the baits 
used by the natives and have had no success, 
why don’t you use some of the artificial lures 
which are proving so successful in America? 

It is doubted that black bass are present in 
Lake Geneva because this species is an American 
one, and only in limited instances has it been 
planted in European waters. Still, the species 
may have been planted there. The pike is found 
all over Europe and probably is caught in Lake 
Geneva, and the trout undoubtedly would be the 
European brown trout and perhaps one of the 
charrs such as the Alpine charr. 

For any of these species, trolling with a bright 
colored spoon with nickel or copper finish and 
at varying depths should prove successful. En- 
deavor to find out everything possible from a 
native fisherman. Surely some one over there 
must know where the good fishing holes are and 
what baits are commonly taken. 

Fisu1nc Eprtor. 
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True Moccasins 
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long after ordinary footwear has been 
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‘THis department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. While in the West last year I 
noticed a tree that bore marks similar to 
the following, though the numbers may be 
wrong: R-32-T-2-IV which had appar- 
ently been cut for many years. Inquiry 
developed that other trees were so marked, 
but the young man who accompanied me 
did not know their significance. Would 
these be markings made by the State? 

Ans. They were probably governmental 
survey marks, meaning range 32, township 
line 2, west. Usually the letters “B. T.” 
are also included meaning “bearing tree.” 


Ques. What is deer sickness, and is 
there basis for belief that such sickness 
may attack a man trailing a wounded 
deer? 

Ans. It is probably a fact that a hunter 
susceptible to penetrating odors could 
have been troubled with the scent that ex- 
udes from certain glands of deer during 
and before mating season in older days 
when deer were killed at all seasons of 
the year. Facial glands of deer are espe- 
cially active. 


Ques. Some time ago, in this magazine, 
you mentioned the “mad-stone,” and I was 
surely interested, as a stone of this kind 
saved my brother from hydrophobia many 
years ago. The person who applied it 
claimed that the stone came from a deer 
—inside of it—and was not made from 
the horn as you stated. Where can these 
stones be obtained? 


Ans. You seem to have great confidence 
in the mad-stone. You must remember that 
everyone bitten by a rabid dog will not 
necessarily contract rabies. In the opinion 
of scientists, the mad-stone cures those 
who, though infected, are lucky enough 
not to contract the disease. Of course, it 
is said that faith will move mountains, 
but, at the same time, the Pasteur Insti- 
tute is a mighty convenient panacea for 
those infected with rabies virus. Mad- 
stones have been made from calcined stag 
horns and are also reputed to be a mineral 
substance from Italy and a dozen other 
countries. 

They are also said to be mineral sub- 
stances (growths on the order of gall- 
stones) found in the liver or other interior 
organs of a deer. Some, especially those 
persons addicted to witch-craft, claim they 
are the withered brains of a shark, the pet- 
rified eye of a reptile, etc. With regard to 
buying one, if you wait long enough, some- 
one will probably come along and sell 
one to you as there are many inventive 
geniuses in the world. 


Ques. (1). Is it necessary to split the 
tongue of a crow to teach him to talk? 
(2). Can magpies be taught to talk? 

Ans. (1 and 2). Any crow or magpie 
with a penchant in that direction may 
learn to talk without the necessity of split- 
ting the tongue. 


Ques. What is the proper manner in 
which to skin a rabbit? 

Ans. A cut may be made down the in- 
side of.each hind leg from the foot to the 
point where the two cuts meet. When 
each hind leg is removed from skin, the 
pelt is pulled over the head, freeing the 
fore-legs when you come to them and 


1001 OUTDOOR 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL nx Z = 









is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


cutting at base of ears. Owing to tender- 
ness of skin it is hard to get skin off un- 
less extreme care is used. 


Ques. Recently I heard the expression 
“You're like a bear—marking a tree!” To 
what does this have reference? 

Ans. It is said that a bear, coming into 
a new locality, will proceed to the “mark- 
ing tree’ which is used by divers bears 
for sharpening and tuning up their claws. 
The new bear will measure the height 
reached by his claws with that left by the 
former bears that have already marked the 
tree. If the claws of the newcomer reach as 
far as or farther than the old marks, said 
newcomer is supposed to loaf around and 
do battle for leadership in the bailiwick; 
or if his claawmarks cannot approach those 
already on the tree, he knows he is out- 
classed and will make himself scarce. 


Ques. (1). Is there such a snake as the 
coach-whip? (2). What is the greatest 
length that a snake can strike? (3). Wha 
is the argument that is now used against 
whiskey as a remedy for the bite of a rat- 
tlesnake? 

Ans. (1). The coach-whip snake is a 
fast, slender black-brown snake of the 
southern part of the country and, though 
entirely harmless, has a habit of ‘raising 
the fore-part of the body when traveling. 
This habit justifies, in some minds, the 
claim that the snake may whip a human 
being to death.(2). Approximately three- 
quarters of its length, unless aided by 
gravity which would increase striking 
distance. (3). Inasmuch asthe preliminary 
treatment of snake-bite consists in en- 
deavoring to keep venom localized, common 
sense would indicate that any stimu- 
lant such as whiskey which increases and 
stimulates the blood flow would be out of 
the question entirely. 


Ques. How old should wild ducks be 
before they are pinioned and should both 
wings be cut? 

Ans. They can be pinioned when 4 to 
4 days old, if in good condition, simply 
snipping off the last joint and dipping 
the stump into tannic acid. One wing only 
is pinioned. 


Ques. What names are given to the 
finished product manufactured from rab- 
bit furs? 

Ans. Furs made from rabbit pelts have 
been turned out as Australian seal, Arctic 
seal, seal musquash, sealette, sealine, 
French seal, New Zealand seal, Red River 
beaverette, Belgian seal, molin, moline, 
visionette, nutriette, French sable, ermi- 
line, erminette, coney-leopard, Baltictiger, 
chinchiletta, etc. 


Ques. Your statement in the August 
issue that ecls have scales gave our bunch 
a good laugh and we thank you for the 
same—when was it discovered that eels 
have scales? 

Ans. I sure hope you-all had a good 
laugh, old-timer, for it helps the — 
At the same time, the common eel, 
stated in this column, has scales. This ‘3 
unquestioned and is what may be termed 
a mathematical fact. You may be con- 
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PUZZLE PICTURE: 


Find the cat! 


fusing the conger eel of the sea with the 
common eel. 


Qves. I have heard it claimed that the 
otter and the beaver are always friendly 
in the wild state—that the otter never 
pursues the beaver or kills it. This in- 
formation was given me by one who should 
know, but, at the same time, it seems 
rather strange that as bloodthirsty an 
animal as the otter should pass up a good 
beaver meal. 

Ans. The story you mention has been 
told for many years, though there is quite 
a bit of question whether it is not based 
on some curious individual case of friend- 
liness sometimes observed among wild 
animals. The beaver is probably the prey 
of the otter at any time the latter believes 
it can get away with the flat-tail. It must 
be remembered that a good-sized beaver, 
when cornered, has a marvelous set of 
tools with which to protect itself. The 
otter may pass it up for less dangerous 
prey. 


Ques. IWhat is the process used in etch- 
ing one’s name and address on steel traps 
without using lettering stamps—the acid 
used and strength of same: 


Ans. Heat the trap and rub wax over 
the portion you wish to letter. With a 
pointed instrument, write anything you 
wish through the wax to the steel. Mix 
four parts of muriatic acid and one part 
of nitric acid, and pour a little of the 
mixttire into the writing. The acid will 
eat into metal and inscribe what you have 
written therein. Be careful with the acid 
for it burns worse than fire. 


Ques. Is the mud minnow also called 
the mudfish; to what waters are the mud- 
fish native; and is it true that they havi 
been transported across the ocean in balls 
of nud? 


Ans. The bait-fish known as the mud 
minnow is not the mudfish. The latter, 
also known as lung-fish, possess lungs as 
well as gills. The three varieties still 
existing are native to Australia, tropical 
Africa and the Amazon River country— 
one variety native to each. All are eel-like 
freshwater fish, and may attain a length of 
from three to six feet. It is established 
that the smaller African form, which 
burrows into the mud at the approach of 
the dry season, lining its damp prison 
with a moist secretion from its skin, has 
been transported to Europe and_ the 
United States in balls of mud, and has 
been revived thereafter by immersion in 
water. 


Ques. How old must a rattlesnake or 
copperhead be before it bites? 

Ans. They come out snapping—the 
young of either species can inflict a 
dangerous bite within a few hours of birth. 


Ques. What is the proper name of the 
plant known as the Madweed or Mad-dog, 
and for what purpose is it used? 

Ans. This is the hoodwort, also called 
the blue pimpernel or side-flowering skull- 
cup, and generally grows in damp ground. 
When gathered in full bloom and dried, 
it produces scutellare, which has been 
used, though not especially recommended, 
for treatment of epilepsy, nervous exhaus- 
tion, intermittent fevers and other like 








| ae cLosety and you will see a_ full 
grown mountain lion hiding in the 
branches. This is just one of the remarkable 
scenes in a new motion picture made on a 
recent hunt in the mountains of New Mex- 
ico. You will see mountain lion, bob-cat and 





bear run down by a pack of real houn’ 
dogs, and the lion shot, the cat killed by 
the dogs and the bear captured for a 
after as pretty a scrap as you'd ever hope to 
see. Now available in 16 m.m. size; soon 
to be available in standard size. 


To the officers of hunting and 
fishing clubs and associations 


As we have said to you before, the 
experience of hundreds of clubs of 
all kinds, including hunting and 
fishing clubs, has absolutely proved, 
beyond any possible doubt, that the 
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most enjoyable and profitable enter- 
tainment that can possibly be pro- 
vided for any smoker, banquet or 
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the 
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Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


37,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind of 
game fish and furred and feathered 
game in North America, from brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to 
Kodiak Grizzly, by some of the most 
expert anglers, and scatter-gun and 


THEY COST YOUR 
CLUB NOTHING 


These pictures are available on terms which 
make them cost the club treasury nothing 
more than the few dollars cost of hiring 
projection machine and operator. 


rifle artists, now living. And, in 
some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. Every foot genuine; 
every foot a “close-up”; every reel 
packed with excitement; ‘the most 
valuable teacher possible to have 
next to actual experience. 


MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CLUB! 


Use them to give a ‘“‘benefit’’ show, charg- 
ing admission and inviting the public 
You'll put from $50. to $500. in your 
treasury, 


23,000 feet of wonderful hunting pictures 
14,000 feet of wonderful fishing pictures 


In ‘‘releases’’ of § reels of 1,000 feet each, 
or enough for 1% hours entertainment. You 
choose_your own reels from the 37 described 
in our “circular. 


We have eight of these reels in the small 
(16 m.m.) size for home use, on still more 
favorable terms. Especially suited to small 
gatherings of friends at home or club. 


«° =e we wl” 





Send this coupon now for all information 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated circular describing your pictures and giving complete in- 
formation and terms. 


troubles. 


Ques. What tree is the bodock from 
the wood of which fishing rods are some- 
times made? 


Ans. It is the Bois D’are or more 
familiarly the mock-orange, or Osage 
orange. Literally translated, it means, | 
wood of the bow and is often used in | 


making bows for hunting purposes. 
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Try This Powerful 
Busch Selsi FIELD GLASS 


10 DAYS FREE 


No Money Down No Advance Payment 


You'll be so de- 
lighted with the 
large field of vision 
—the brilliant iliumi- 
nation- the beautiful 
finish—thefine work- 





























model. It’s the low- 
priced special of the 
L. B. Mathews Co. 
quality line. That’s 
why we offer to let 
you use it 10 days 
without a penny pay- 
ment inadvance! The 
powerful achromatic 
lenses lend wings to 


face to face with 
distant objects. A 
wonderful com 
panion for Hunting. 
Racing, Touring and 
Sports. 
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Body 
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bare, mounting and enene 

rs. 41-8 inches high and 
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joops and neck strap. Complete 

with Toauth ‘ul yy leather carrying case 
with carry — One of finest values 
obtainable o ‘Seneral all-around field 


= ORDER TODAY 


e this Feria value for yourself. Sent on approval for 10 
dave’ REE T. No down payment PP ae = inadvance. If 
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Glass to us and you're notoutapenny. Just send your 





about yourself that you think we should have, Write 


L. B. MATHEWS COMPANY 
1750 N. Robey St. Dept.1308 Chicago, Ill. 


The man who knows Oils uses 


U I Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half acentury 


New Bedford, Mass. 


RUNGE FAMOUS BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE<$1.00 penis 


A fine handeut pipe from seasoned Briar- 
root treated to require no breaking in. 

BAKELITE BIT and guaranteed 
not to crack or 
burn thru. 
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Crop, St. 
Bruno, Handy- 
Cut, Three Nuns, 
Honey Dew and 50 
other Over Seas pipe 

tobaceos. Send for our 
complete list. Good service 
assured Est. 
1894 


A. RUNGE & CO. 
Dept. F-ii, 18 So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Believe that every boy ought to be a good shot. 
We Believe that every hgy ought to be hap By 
We Believe that very boy ought to own a Zip- 
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THAR’S TROUT IN THEM POOLS 
(Continued from page 73) 


Mr. Magoon seized Willie’s coat tail 
and followed, trying to hold him from 
tripping and falling in. Sometimes the 
trout smashed spray over the surface of 
the pool; sometimes boiled along under- 
neath. But Hen Magoon’s tackle was of 
an earlier and stronger generation than 
fly rods; there was no weak link. 

- Somehow all hands got together on the 
sand shingle at the lower end of the pool. 

“John, don’t pass that cussed fly-spatter 
at him, I tell yuh!” howled Mr. Magoon, 
running around in the water like a sand 
snipe. “Play him, Willie! Play him and 
keep him always comin’ up on the sand 
shingle !” 

With every pink fin set and tail lash- 
ing, the trout bored back and forth just 
off the sand shingle. Glistening with silver 
and pink and mottled green, the huge fish 
looked like a circus acrobat leaping on a 
yellow carpet made by the gravel of the 
pool’s bottom. He was going slower now 
-- . much slower, 

For some moments Hen Magoon had 
been poised motionless, his trout-experi- 
enced eyes watching every move of the big 
fish. Suddenly, as the trout wagged slowly 
by, his hand made a low, smooth dart. 
There was a loud splashing. Hen Magoon 
had managed it in the old-fashioned way, 
and his fingers clung like iron in the 
trout’s gills. 

In the center of the breathless, silent 
group on the yellow sand of the shingle, 
the trout flapped sullenly as John tested 
the weight with his little round nickel 
scales. “Seven and one ounce!” 

“Ain’t that what I said?” lied Luke 
Bannist-r, looking silently at John. 

Willie: windpipe wheezed like a spent 
horse as the wind began to come through 
it — “Oh, my gosh! Mr. Magoon, it’§ 
my first big one, and to think we got 
him on—” 

“Hush, you little devil! We ain’t tellin’ 
the bait.” 


THE GOOFS GO GUNNING 


(Continued from page 40) 


the trigger, but the gun never went off. I 
wondered at the time if the gun had more 
sense than I. Albert and Sidney seemed 
to be having the same trouble. Clarence 
lifted his gun once or twice, but nothing 
came of it. 

“What kind of dummy guns did you 
get us?” wondered Sidney. “This thing 
won't shoot.” 

“Same with mine,” growled Albert. 

“O-o-oh, sa-a-ay!” yelled Clarence, 
standing up in his boat. “I forgot to ex- 
plain how these work. See that little 
doojingus on the right side? You poke 
the cartridges in‘the bottom, like I showed 
you. Then you pull that doojingus all the 
way back, like that! See that little knob 
near it? Keep your fingers out of the way 
of the curved doojingus and press on that 
knob.” 

Clank! 

“See how it works? Now all you have 
to do is press on the——” 

Bang! Blinkety, blim, blam, boom! 

It was as though somebody, had touched 
off a bunch of giant firecrackers. Clar- 
ence went backward out of that boat, hit 
on his shoulders in a foot of mud and 
water, did a spin on his neck, landed flat 
on his back, and yelled bloody murder. 
Then he got to his feet and went back 
toward the shore, falling down and getting 
up. Finally he struck firmer going and 
"| went galloping toward the shack on the 
hill 

A , wisp of smoke drifted up from Clar- 
ence’s boat. 


“Is the war over?” asked Albert, peek- 
ing over the edge of his boat. 

I managed to dislodge my boat and poled 
back to the shore. Sidney came in, poking 
along gingerly. At the shore he picked up 
his gun, sighed deeply. and stepped out 
right over the bow. His step was well 
timed, but the boat suddenly backed up 
and he missed the shore line by three 
feet. He landed on his stomach on that 
shotgun, and the blamed thing went off, 
with the muzzle elevated just enough to 
spray shot over the front of the: shack, 
where Clarence was standing on the steps, 
I saw him duck inside awful quick. 

Sidney got to his feet, took that gun by 
the barrel and threw it far off across 
the lake, where it stuck its muzzle in the 
mud. He shook himself like a mud-soaked 
pup and went dragging toward the shack. 


si. stopped to examine Clarence’s 
boat, and he came over to me, a grave 
expression on his face. “The boy demon- 
strator near had an accident,” he said. “He 
fired his shot through that case of car- 
tridges and belike some of them went off.” 

We went up to the shack. Clarence was 
sitting on a broken box, his head in his 
hands. Sidney leaned against the wall, a 
man of mud if there ever was one. 

“Well,” said Albert, “I think the flight 
is over, and we may as well go home.” 

“Suits me,” said Sidney mournfully. 
“The next man who says ducks to me—” 
He went outside and turned the other 
two ducks loose. They waddled away 
toward our lake, talking to each other. 

“Shall we beach the boats and lock up 
the stuff?” I asked. 

Clarence looked at me dumbly. “I’m 
through,” he said. “I can’t stand any 
more.” 

“Same here,” came the trio chorus. 

We threw the stuff, except the boats, 
into the cabin and went back to the car. 
It was some job to get that car out of the 
mud, but we made it. I almost stripped the 
gears getting back to the highway, where 
we stopped to dig the mud from under the 
fenders. While we were digging the mud 
away a man came along in a flivver. He 
had a shotgun on the seat beside him, and 
hanging to the side of the body were at 
least twenty-five fine ducks. We didn’t 
ask him where he got them. 

“Been after ducks ?” he asked pleasantly. 

“No,” said Clarence, “we haven't.” 

“It was a good day for them.” 

“You had ver-r-ry good luck, it seems,” 
observed Albert. 

“Yeah, I got m’ limit. It’s a funny 
thing. A lotta city goofs paid a lotta jack 
for exclusive rights to shoot Lake Evelyn, 
and they never showed up. I came down 
past there this mornin’, and I seen a lotta 
ducks pilin’ into the lake. There wasn’t 
anybody shootin’ at ’em; so I says to my- 
self, ‘If them dumb eggs is goin’ to waste 
the openin’ day, I’m not.’ And I had the 
whole lake to myself.” 

Clarence rested one muddy hand on a 
front fender and stared at this fellow with 
his mouth hanging open. 

“Whu-where is this Lake Evelyn?” 
asked Sidney. 


HE man motioned the way he came. 
“You go about two hundred yards up 
the highway, and the road turns off to the 
left. It’s over there about two miles. Pretty 
good dirt road. But you better look out for 
them city goofs. The feller who sold ’em 
the shootin’ rights told me that the feller 
who made the deal didn’t act as though 
he had any more sense than to shoot a 
poacher. They’ll probably be in there to 
shoot tomorrow.” 
“Lots of ducks ?” asked Sidney. 
“Sure is. I killed my limit pretty easy.” 
Clarence cleared his throat harshly, 
tears in his eyes. “How far do we have to 
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go to get something to eat?” he asked. 

“Couple miles up the road yuh can get 
fed. Well, so-long.” He waved his hand 
and drove on down the road. 

We piled into my car and looked at each 
other. I kicked the starter. 

“We'll have to come back and dig my 
shotgun,” said Clarence, and we all nod- 
ded a quick assent. 

( tidy goofs. 


TROUT HOUNDS 
(Continued from page 31) 
over an unused spur leading to an iron 
mine. This exclusive highway to troutland 
was ours for the day and an afternoon's 
fishing was ahead of us; so everybody was 
happy. 

Lunch, and then into our waders for 
the afternoon fishing. What a day and 
what a stream! It was wide enough to 
handle a fly, and you could wade up or 
down with ease. Knowing the holes, you 
could have the time of your life. But if 
that rule, “Mechanical skill means little 
if you can’t read the water and fish where 
they are,’ ever was correct, it sure was 
on that Presque Isle where we fished dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

Our private gas car was parked near 
the end of a railroad bridge over the 
stream; so it was natural that we should 
enter the stream at the bridge. Two pretty 
good-sized collections of trees and logs 
were piled up around the supports of the 
bridge, and you should have segn our 
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the stream from us was a hole where the 
water had scoured the bed of the Presque | 
Isle and cut far back under the bank. | 
Now you can fish those places as you will, | 
mates, but you should see the technique | 
of these boys who know the Presque Isle. 

Thomas flipped his fly across the water, 
had it strike the bank ever so gently, and 
then it hit the water just as if an insect 
had bumped into the bank and fallen in the 
water. Mr. Trout, lying there with his 
eyes alert, fell for this trick. As the water 
of the Presque Isle whirled the plain 
coachman down-stream, redspot made a 
feint at striking.and then quit. 

Fred tried a gray hackle. Again to the 
bank with a drop to the water. And how 
the dynamite did explode! I brought in 
my line without delay, as Fred had hooked 
a whopper trout. It bored deep, and then 
down-stream with the swift water, Fred 
paying out line. The fish swept through 
a short piece of white water into a broad 
pool, which was just what he wanted. It 
was clean of logs, and there was plenty 
of room for a fight. It seemed like an hour 
before Fred brought that fish to net—a 
plump, husky 20-incher. 

Dusk and the song of mosquitoes. Meet- 
ing at the bridge where our bus was 
waiting, the school of troutcraft sure did 
stage an exhibit of redspots. There wasn’t 
a log jam or a hole under a cut bank 


where we had failed to get 10-inchers, 
13-inchers, 15-inchers and larger. And 
next year? Say, we have some trained 
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anywhere will appear in Field and Stream next month. 

During the last six months we have published a series of 
articles by famous bear hunters, based on whether or not a grizzly 
bear will attack a man without provocation. The evidence shows con- 
clusively that some bears will attack without being provoked and 
without warning. 

This series has been well received, and many of our readers have 
requested that we republish “Death Struggle with a Grizzly,” by J. M. 
Christie, which was first printed in Field and Stream in the April 
issue of 1919. 

The enthusiasm of our readers over this story knows no bounds. 
They describe the story as 


9 
“Vivid, fascinating, DONT FLY 
wonderful, gripping.” | OFF THE 
After rereading the story, the staff of Field and Stream agrees. | HAN DLE 


We go farther and assert that it recounts the most remarkable 
battle with a bear that we have ever heard of, and every word of it 
is true. 

















thrilling, stirring, 


Mr. Christie, who fought and killed a ferocious grizzly in a hand- | if the 
to-claw fight, distinguished himself in the World War, and to-day handle 
is a ranger in Jasper National Park. of your 


Watch for this hair-raising story in the December issue. 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


feathers floated with the current, Thomas 
leaned away over with his rod to feed the 





line just far enough, and then sowie! some offering, and here was exactly what No Metal Vv $10 to $20. Atall good 
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brook trout. But again those “lumber- By the careful use of a gaff hook, Brief Case Co., Inc. 
jack” trout scored. Thomas’ leader broke about thirty of the unwelcome guests were 552 Broadway, N.Y. 


hooked out and tossed ashore. You can- 
not tell a blowfish anything. When he 
sees food, his mind, if any, ceases to func- 
tion. He'll let you hook him right out 
of the briny deep, and no doubt he is still 
thinking about food while engaging in 


after he had nearly pulled the front teeth 
out of the fish, and the fight was over. 
Thirty minutes later we were stand- 
ing in the shadows cast over the stream 
by tall pines, with the school of troutcraft 
getting a different kind of a lesson. Across 
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the unpremeditated trip through the air. 

For a long time things were quiet. If 
the weakfish were in, they cared nothing 
about our bait. None of us had had a strike 
as yet, and the sun was fast sweeping 
into the bay. We didn’t know it at the 
time, but this was really the calm before 
the storm. Shortly the Professor exhibited 
some little excitement. This was fol- 
lowed by swift action. When I looked up, 
I saw that worthy leaning back against 
an arched rod and the line, taut as a bow- 
string, cut the water in an arc. 

Apparently this was no blowfish but 
rather the object of our quest, a weakfish 
and one of no insignificant proportions. 
Back and forth the hooked quarry rushed 
until the Professor’s efforts proved too 
much and the game fighter gave up.Pres- 
ently the fish was brought close in and 
gaffed. It weighed about seven pounds. 

We were somewhat encouraged, but on 
the other hand we had caught only this 
one fish on the tide, and as it was about 
to turn I was of the opinion that our sport 
was over. At this rather pessimistic mo- 
ment, however, I had cause to change my 
mind. It seemed as though a strong hand 
had seized my line and it was rapidly 
being taken from me. I set the hook, and 
had I struck into a floating timber resis- 
tance could scarcely have been greater. 
Then the fish turned and ran out. There 
was a good tide rip running, and the race- 
like current aided the fish. 


FTER stripping off many yards of 
line, I believed that the fish had gone 
tar enough, but apparently its ideas did not 
tally with mine. I had some real difficulty 
in turning this fellow. At the point of 
greatest strain everything held together 
with the exception of my nerves, which 
seemed about to frazzle. I finally managed 
to persuade that weak, however, that he 
ought to turn and run up against the 
tide. 

When he did, I found I was up against 
another difficulty. This was no ordinary 
weakfish. He was a strong, rugged tide- 
runner, thoroughly familiar with the ways 
of currents in the bay. He breasted that 
tide like the strong swimmer he was, and 
my job then became one of endeavoring 
to keep the line taut during his tremen- 
dous rush. I realized that if I gave any 
amount of slack the fish might easily 
throw the hook. He had not broken water, 
but it was not necessary to see him in 
order to know that this was an excep- 
tional fish. 

When within a short distance of the 
boat, again he turned and rushed out with 
the tide. That he was not to be con- 
quered lightly was evident from the start, 
but it took several of these long runs to 
weaken him sufficiently that I might get 
him close enough for a look. At last, with 
most of his vitality gone, he allowed me 
to reel him in close. But even until the 
end he insisted upon swimming along the 
shore, keeping about fifty feet out. Fi- 
nally, after about twenty minutes of effort, 
which seemed much longer to me, the 
weakfish tired and I led him into shallow 
water close to the shore. It was then a 
simple matter to wade out, slip the gaff 
under him and bring him in. 

It was a great fight, and I have the 
pleasure of stating that this was one big 
fish that did not get away. As he lay upon 
the beach the iridescent scales caught the 
magic colors of the evening. The fish 
seemed to glow with a strange beauty. We 
were pleased beyond measure. 

The steel tape showed the fish’s length 
to be 34 inches, and when later we put 
him on a tested scale the balance showed 
exactly 13 pounds and 13 ounces. Thirteen 
may be an unlucky number for some, but 
in my case it certainly was just the re- 
verse. 
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. CONTEST 
(Continued from page 87) 


measured by 


der was popular it was 
grains as it was a dense, rather than 
bulk powder. What Wright undoubted- | 
ly meant was 26 grains, though he cer- | 
tainly should have said so. | 

So far as we know no manufacturer | 
has ever produced soft shot in the 7% 
size. It comes chilled only and is per- | 
haps most popular for trap shooting. 
Whether larger shot should have been 
used is more or less a matter of personal 
opinion. Some like 6's, others use 4's. 
You could quickly start a never-ending | 
argument on that point. 

Several readers said Wright was no 
friend of science. He slipped up by not | 
presenting that russet-headed shoveler | 
drake to a museum. Unless they have | 
waddled into a hairdressers for henna | 
shampoos probably all other shoveler | 
drakes have green heads at the present | 
writing. Some questioned the statement | 
that a shoveler is a fast flier. Usually | 
they loaf along with nothing at all on| 
their minds, but duck hunters agree that | 
when alarmed the “spoonie” can hit up a} 
fairly lively sprint. However, there was 


SEPTEMBER KNOWLEDGE | 
| 


| no occasion for Wright’s bird to clamp | 


down on the accelerator. 

Then there is the matter of bluebills 
bouncing high into the air. The charac- 
teristic get-away of this species is a 
gradual flapping rise over the surface of 
the water. They really “streak off over 
the surface” to use Mr. Wright’s term 
which he wrongly applied to the widgeon. 

Widgeon are the jumpers. They spring 
into the air almost vertically. In fact, 
escaping widgeon seem almost to explode. 
M. I. got his bluebills and widgeon mixed. 








There must have been something grave- 
ly wrong with those canvasbacks that 
“hovered momentarily trying 
their way ahead” in the face of that strong 
wind. Nothing short of a South Sea hurri- 
cane can cause the sturdy and strong 
flying canvas to waver. They just bore 


right through any ordinary blow with- | 


to force | 


out missing a turn of their propellers! | 


Wright was wrong again on that point. 


HOSE who have observed faicons in 

action know that they do not clutch 
and hold as does the goshawk. Our native 
duck hawk which Wright declared to be | 
identical with the peregrine falcon of 
the Old World, but which isn’t, strikes 
with the closed, or half closed, fist. The | 
bird flies over its prey and attains a| 
sufficient “ceiling” for a “stoop”. It then 
descends with a terrific velocity and un- | 
erring aim. When the falcon strikes its | 
prey, usually the unfortunate victim’s 
skull is crushed. Often the neck is bro- 
ken and the scalp partly torn off. The 
duck hawk then descends leisurely and 
proceeds to the feast. Some readers ques- 
tioned the ability of a duck hawk to catch 
a teal. On this point there is little doubt. 
Given open country. the falcon rarely 
fails to make a kill even on fast birds. 

Finally, on the question of that wing- 
tipped mallard, Wright was off the track 
again. The mallard is a notoriously poor 
diver and one can scarcely imagine a 
winged duck of this species disappearing 
from sight never to reappear. That story 
doesn’t hold water. 

The author of Ducking in Missouri 
was also criticized on other points such 
as not gathering his birds until through 
shooting and stating that by four o’clock 
the flight had thinned out considerably. 
when everyone knows that normally that 
hour usually marks the beginning of the 
flight. Also it is hard to conceive of 








decoys riding naturally in a hard blow. 
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gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














Champion Bred Puppies 


COLLIES 
| COCKER SPANIELS 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


} i 
P } GLENGAE KENNELS 
\ Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 











Write for special lists of f 
Snomont White Collies. 

world’s largest breeders. Our 
White Collies will bring beauty, 


/T tie\ \S 
Worins BEST, 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies 
Pedigree and description on request 
EUREKA KENNELS 


Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 














POLICE DOGS 





Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 








. t 
2A°P7 VON FER KRIVINA 





VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 





Ashiand, Wisconsin 


LROLIZEIAKC334026 $27278 " 
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HOUNDS AND HUNTING 


VERY man to his own trade; and 
every hound for his own kind of 
game! There are hounds that will 

hunt anything on four legs; but the more 
valuable will be those hounds that will 
hunt and stick to only one kind of animal. 

Thus it is that a well-trained and safe 
*coonhound is one of the most valuable 
of all hounds. He will be worth from one 
hundred and fifty dollars to perhaps dou- 
ble that sum in the open market. ’Coon- 
hounds are in as much demand as pointers, 
setters, spaniels and retrievers. At this 
time of the year there are more joys and 
disappointments occasioned over the own- 
ership of ‘coonhounds than perhaps over 
any other breed. 

Why is this? 

For the reason that many hounds have 
not been trained to be strictly efficient 
and absolutely true to the line or trail 
ef a raccoon; and to take no notice of 
the scent of any other four-legged crea- 
ture, should it have run across the scent 
left by the ’coon. The fur of the raccoon 
is becoming more and more valuable. As 
everyone knows, these skins and fur are 
used for making serviceable and fashion- 
able winter garments for men and women. 


These skins may be obtained in two ways: 
the abominable trap, and the nose and scent- 
ing powers and persistence of the hound. 

The better the scenting qualities the 
more valuable the hound becomes. He 
should be possessed of the acutest of ol- 
factory organs; he should be able to 
pick up and ryn on an old line of scent. 
The smelling apparatus of the hound is 
in his head; it extends from the nose to 
the brain. The wider or more capacious 
the nostrils of the hound’s head, the better 
it will be to recognize the effluvium that 
escapes from the bodies of all animals 
in a form of the minutest particles of 
blood. 

Scent may be described as an atmos- 
phere of substance, permeated with these 
blood particles; and, to come down to a 
fine point, that is the reason the blood- 
hound was given his name. This hound 
was supposed to be, and no doubt is, of 
the keenest-nosed breed of dogs in ex- 
istence. 

The bloodhound was not naturally a 
“blood thirsty” dog. He was simply found 
to possess a better nose than other of 
the smaller-headed hounds. His hunting 
inclinations and faculties were cultivated 
by hunters and others down through the 
centuries of time. 





FRENCH STAGHOUNDS 
Also used for fox hunting. The American Foxhound is partly descended from the French breed. 
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The American foxhound is nearer in re- | 
lationship to the bloodhound than is the | 
modern English foxhound. The American | 
hound may be looked upon as a mixture 
of the old English staghound and the 
French staghound. 

The staghound proper was and is an 
elk and deer-hunting dog. As such he was 
first introduced into this country. The 
earliest hounds were British and came to 
Maryland and Virginia, it is recorded. 
This was during the Colonial period. 

These staghounds were probably high 
in stature, strong in bone and particularly 





OLD ENGLISH STAGHOUND 


This breed is extinct. These hounds were imported 
during the Colonial Period. 


well-furnished with large heads and long 


ears. The skulls were capacious and 
brainy. Notwithstanding the dictates of 
fancy .and fashion, the broader-headed 
hound will be the better hunting one. But 
this broadness must not be overdone, 
else the head will become unduly 
large and heavy. Such would be a 


hindrance rather than a service to the 
hound that has tocarry it, and travel 
fast and far. 

Carefully examine the head and build 
of the old-fashioned English staghound 
as depicted by the great Reinagle, an 
artist noted for the faithfulness of his por- 
trayals of the best specimens of the pure- 
bred hounds and dogs of his time. The 
print now presented was published about 
130 years ago. It will be fair to write that 
such a hound as Reinagle’s “Staghound” 
was descended from an old and distin- 
guished family of hounds of at least a 


half a century’s breeding by careful 
sportsmen who hunted the European 
stag with these highly developed stag- 


hounds, which breed is extinct today in 
its Own country. 
However, it will not be-hard to dis- 


cover the likeliness of Reinagle’s Stag- 
hound, in hundreds, nay thousands, of the 
American foxhounds, ’coonhounds, bear, 
cougar and cathounds of North and South 
America. 


EINAGLE’S English foxhounds, as 
he painted their pictures a century 
and a quarter ago, were of the very same 
stamp as the better-class English fox- 
hounds of today. He labelled them fo.r- 
hounds; the larger, more powerful, broad- 
er-headed hounds, Reinagle classed as 
staghounds, and, as such, the staghounds 
were used for hunting the stag in Britain 
and elk and deer in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Let us bear in mind that the fox was 
an unconsidered trifle in the minds of those 
addicted to the higher form of hunting di- 
version. When the opportunity occurred, 
the quarry was shot, just as he.is today 
in this country. 
The first pack of hounds to be intro- 
duced into America was made up of 






* ie. SCIENTIFIC 
DOG FOOD 


KEN-L-RATION is 
scientifically prepared 
scientifically balanced 
with just the proper 
amount of pure meat, cereals | 
and Norwegian cod liver oil. | 
Dealers everywhere sell it. 
ready to serve. Write us for | 


In cans, 
FREE sample can. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc 


113. Peoples Avenue, Rockford, Til. 


KEN-]- RATION 


THE DOG FOQD SUPREME 











104 PAGE NEW 








Contains Latest Scien- 
tific Facts About Dogs 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Free Trial, Hunting 


Horns, Collars, Etc. Free 
Catalog. 
KENNEL SUPPLY, OC33 Herrick, III. 











Arkansas Hunting Hounds 


Young and trained hounds. Long 
trial, guaranteed. Thirty years in dog 
business. List and reference free. 


W. B. CARAWAY, Alma, Arkansas 


ovrurw wrrrTerrs rere ower wre 


Complete new text book. 
Tells how best to protect a 
dog’s health. Tells causes 
and symptoms of dog dis- 
eases with modern methods 
of treatment explained in 
plain words—feeding of 
puppies by accurate sched- 
ules—general care, etc., etc. 
Written by a distinguished 
Veterinarian. Write for a 
free copy of this book. 














BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 
Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75.00 and $100.00. 
Extra High Class Coon, Skunk, and Opossum Hounds 
$75.00. High Class Combination Tree Hounds $50.00. 
Good Average Tree Hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Old 
Coon Hounds that will tree $20.00. Young partly 
trained Coon Hounds $20.00. Coon Hound pups $10.00. 
Cgmotes Rabbit Hounds $20.00. Cat-Fox-Wolf- 

Bear Hounds x... 00 and $40.00. Trial allowed. 

References your State. 


HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 
YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long ear 


black and tan, cold nosed; bugle voiced, registered 
American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 














dom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
trailing ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fox 
or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENT! 
ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounds, 
bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 
receipt wf 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
S. Claireville Ohio, R No. 1 


Rabbit Hunters 


You who are looking for first class stuff and no 
trash, I offer you my pair of 2% year old rabbit 
hounds, Luke and Nell. Breeding, Ky.-English 
strain. in every respect, medium size, good 
lookers, long ears. All day hunters, neither man nor 
gun shy, no faults. Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ 
trial. Either one $20.00, or $35.00 gets pair C.O.D 


I. W. WILSON Murray, Ky. | 











GLOVER’S 


Imperial 
MEDICINES FOR DOGS 
Our Veterinarian will advise you regard- 


ing kennel sanitation and the health, 
care and feeding of dogs. Write details. 


| || H.CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
| Dept. FS, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 





























RABBITT HOUNDS 


Gun and field broken, 
Beagle and Fox Hound 
Breeding, $25.00 each. 
Ten day Trial. Catalogue. 
L. J. ADAMS 


Ramsey, Illinois 
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Beagle Puppies 
Bred from the best English sires and dams. They 
are the correct English type, bred on working lines. 
They are a combination of the greatest packs of Eng- 
lish hounds, Sires and dams have hunted the past 
two seasons with the famous Thorp Satchville and 
Widford packs in England. All eligible for registra- 


tion. Prices $25.00 and up. 
Madison, N. J. 


GIRALDA FARMS 
Make Sick 


ORMS'35c% 


can peor —) 


in 2 hours. No starv- 
a foam Bales back for every dose that 
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ARKANSAS HOUNDS—Hunted and Trained 
in Ozark Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra high class straight coon hounds $75.00. No. 1 
coon hounds $50.00. Extra high class combination tree 
hounds $40.00. No. 1 combination tree hound $30.00. 
Extra high class foxhounds $75.00. No. 1 Foxhounds 
$50.00. High class Deer hounds $50.00 and $75.00. 
Average Deer hounds $30.00. Mixed breed hounds 
$25.00 and $35.00. Old tree hounds $25.00. Champion 
rabbit hounds, $15.00. Youngsters any breed $10.00 
each. Allowed 10 day trial, reference and list free. 
T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


SPORTSMEN WHO ARE INTERESTED IN a bet- 

ter class of rabbit hounds, carefully trained and clas- 

sified by expert handlers, should investigate our 

$75.00 dogs that are the kind of rabbit hounds you 

often hear about but seldom see. We also have good 

rabbit hounds at $50.00 each, and we frankly admit 
that we can not produce quality rabbit 





MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS 
CLEVELAND, GA. 


Offers for sale coon, opossum, skunk 
and squirrel dogs; also fox, and rabbit 
hounds. 10 days’ trial allowed on all 
trained dogs. Catalog free. 











RABBIT HOUN DS 


I Offer For Sale, 
of Broken and Partly Trained 
| Hounds. Nice ing, 
Healthy and Strong. Good 
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hounds any cheaper 


LINGORUE KENNELS, Box 5C, La Rue, Ohio 














Flay D. Welsh 
Cation County, Pa. 
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SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
Ideal of the Breed’’ 


4 Offer 200 Springer Spaniels 













Of th » fine nat breeding < phtalns able. For sale at gréatly reduced prices. 
Wr nday for opy of my new catalog. It is bristling with 
pringer information. I simply have to sell out 
the next 60 days, so here is your 

eres of duck and r rat marshes demand m 
* must go. | have some e sh ares of stock still for eale 


dividends. hs ite me 





> der 
Springer while they are still available at the 
present low prices. 


Trained Bee and Bitches 
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NOTE: “My Stud dogs are not for sale. I will always maintain them 
here for the benefit of the Springer Breeders. I am not closing my 
kennel, but reducing it to 25 Springers. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
271 Portage Ave. 


World's Largest Breeders of H igh-Clase Springer Spaniels 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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Trained English 
Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels 


Several high-class imported English 
Springer Spaniels, dogs and _ bitches. 
They have been heavily shot-over on 
all kinds of game in England. 

These are all first-class workers, par- 
ticularly on pheasants, woodcock and 
wild fowl: they are steady, close work- 
ers. 

Also a brace of imported Cocker 
Spaniel bitches which answer the above 
descriptions of the springers. Prices 
from $200 upwards. 

All of these spaniels can be tried on 
game at Brewster. Several are bench 
show winners and of the highest breed- 
ing. For full particulars, 

Apply to William Gladwin 


STAR RIDGE FARMS 
BREWSTER, N. Y. 








Springer Spaniels 
THE BEST OF BREED 
Trained Dogs, Bred Bitches and Puppies 


F. H. MARTINIE 


Benton Harbor Michigan 











RELIABLE GENUINE GUNDOGS 


William Humphrey, The Stiperstones, Minsterly, 
Shrewsbury, England, owner of the 
WORLD-FAMOUS HORSFORD GUNDOGS 
has for sale thoroughly trained ENGLISH SPRINGER 
as COCKER SPANIE } 

ERS. Nearly all the past Field Trial winners have 
er supplied by this kennel. Nothing but reliable and 
genuine dogs are offered for sale, and at reasonable 














SS 


Joint Field Trial Meeting 


prices. 


AMERICAN SPANIEL CLUB 
nd 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL CLUB 


Under License of American Kennel Club 
HELD AT 


WILL BE 


aig i N. Y. on November Ist, 


2nd & 3rd 


y Invitation of Erastus T. Tefft, Esq. 


$1400 


LS 


CASH PRIZES 
GUARANTEED 
165 Broadway, New York City 
For further particulars address D. P. Earte, Secy. 


Erastus T. Terrr, Esq. 


Judges James Craven, Esq. 





Freeman Luoyp, Esq. 











FOR SALE Account of ill health 
my entire kennel of Springer Spaniels headed 
by Imp. Alderbury Drake. Trained dogs and 
bitches. Some splendid pups. All at bargain 
prices. Write your wants. 

Cc. E. SMITH, 826 So. Adams St., Peoria, III. 





Springer Spaniel Pups 
up 

Liver and white, liver, white and tan, also black and 
white, both sexes. Sire Horsford Harbour-Light, son 
of Int. Ch. Horsford Harbour. Dams from bench and 
field winners. Price $45 to $65 delivered and registered 
with the A. K. C. Harbour-Light at public stud. 

All pups guaranteed to be as represented and will 
be replaced if they fail to reach one year of age. 

PURPOODUCK KENNELS 

Box 61 West End P. 0 Portland, Maine 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Two Liver & White females; two black and white 

females, 4 months old, $25. Two black and white 

males, 3 months old, $25. One male beagle, 8 

months old, $25. One broken male beagle, 2 

years old, over distemper, 15 inch, $50. All 

stock eligible to registry in A. K. Cc. 
HUBERT J. CLIFFORD 

50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 














Springer Spaniels 
Young dogs ready for training. Brood 
Bitches in whelp. At stud Quintus of 
Avandale by Ch. Flint of Avandale. Fee 
$25.00. 


BONDORA KENNELS 
Park Falls, Wisconsin 











French hounds obtained in France by the 
Marquis de La Fayette who, after the 
Revolutionary War, returned for a six 
months’ visit to this country. So great was 
the influence of the blood and stamp of 
these French hounds on the native hounds 
of the south, that the French hound’s ap- 





A MECHANICAL HARE 


Controlled by electricity and used as the lure for 
Greyhound racing. 


pearance remains and is indelibly placed 
on very many of the more typical Ameri- 
can foxhounds of our times. 

The earlier French hounds were not un- 
like the old English southern hounds or 
harriers used for hunting, in pack, any- 
thing from the deer to the hare, or from 
the fox to the otter. These Southern 
hounds were descended from the talbot 
hounds of the Normans, which hounds 
came from the loins of some such hounds 
as the St. Huberts of Flanders, which were 
white and black (and tan) in colors. The 
talbot, bloodhound, lymer and other of 
the great family of hounds, were and prob- 
ably will be always alike in their method 
of hunting, throwing their tongues and the 
musicalities of their voices. 

The hound’s voice is a “language” that 
no one can fail to understand. When the 
hound speaks, we are capable of not only 
gathering its import or meaning but we 
may recognize from the tones of the voice, 
the species of game that is afoot. To the 
mind of the layman, this statement might 
appear remarkable. But the hunter young 
and the hunter old will be able to under- 
stand the meaning of his hound’s tongu- 
ing, as if his voicings were as an open 
book. 


PUPPIES AND TRAINING 


LWAYS choose a hound puppy bred 
from parents that are known hunters. 
Like will produce like in hounds as well as 
in human beings. Pick the puppy with 
the biggest and longest head; the longest 
legged; the deepest girthed. Color might 
be a matter of fancy, but the gayer colored 
hound—the one with the most white on 
him—will be the more easily seen while 
hunting in dense woodland. 

As a puppy, never chain up or confine 
the youngster where he cannot get plenty 
of exercise. Feed him well and treat him 
fairly. Never thrash a young hound. He’s 
a shy creature to commence with and un- 
due and brutal corrections will make him 
worse. Speak to him and make the puppy 
your friend. Then he will be overjoyed 
to go hunting with you, and good sport 
shall be thine. 


There are three or more methods 
of training hounds. The term “en- 
tering” is considered the correct and 
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strictly venatic word used to convey the 
first and subsequent introductions of a 
single or more hounds to the services of 
the chase, whether it will be for the pur- 
pose of an established Hunt or the serv- 
ices of the individual hunter. 

It is in the blood of the hound to hunt; 
it is his second nature. Therefore, given 
an opportunity where game is known to 
be, the young hound of eight months will 
soon bend towards his inclinations. He 
will early put his nose to the ground and 
become interested in the different scents 
or exudations of the blood corpuscles 
escaping from the bodies of animals, which 
is declared to be “scent” — an aroma 
that can seldom be recognized by man. 


N the case of foxhounds hunting in pack, 
it is usual to “enter” the young hounds 
in the early fall. As the old cocks crow 
the young ones learn; and, in just the 
same manner the young entry will follow 
the older hounds to, in time, begin hunt- 
ing and enjoy it. When a fox or cub is 
killed, the young hounds must be encour- 
aged to trample on the carcass, and the 
rest will be easy. After a few mornings 
of hunting, the young entry will become 
ardent hunters and, let us hope, eaters as 
well as killers. In short, this is the one and 
only method employed to enter young fox- 
hounds to what will really be a delightful 
entertainment for them. It is hunting and 
killing their fox or any other animal that 
puts enthusiasm into the young hound. 
‘he single ’coonhound may “be soon 
trained to hunt the raccoon, and that 
animal alone, by being coaxed to follow 
on the scent or trail of a tame or freshly 
trapped ‘coon led or dragged along over 
a distance on grass or any other land easy 
to travel. over by man and hound. 

If-the young hound has not been ill- 
used and is therefore full of confidence 
and unafraid of his master, he will soon 
use his nose and puzzle out the line that 
the quarry has taken. 

You will have already given the young 
hound a good look at the captive ’coon. 
But the dog must be kept away from the 


to mouth and destroy the rodent. 

In the same way, a young hound will 
become more and more interested in the 
caged ‘coon. Furthermore, the scent com- 
ing from that ‘coon, he will never forget, 
especially after he has hunted that partic- 
ular animal—hunted it up to the tree 
where the ’coon has been placed by the 
person who had dragged or trailed it 
along. When the ‘coon is shot down, the 
young hound must be encouraged to maul 
the carcass. 

Now will be the time to pat and praise 
your dog; he has achieved something and, 
above all, he has been blooded. A crude 
but easy method of training the young and 
single ‘coonhound, has just been described. 
And, let it be borne in mind, a hound 
seldom forgets or dislikes his earliest hunt- 
ing-love which, in this case, will be the 
raccoon which he first saw, hunted, re- 
found and mouthed. 

Where other older and trained hounds 
are available and a bagged ’coon is out of 
the question, the young ’coonhound should 
be taken out with the older soldiers and 
allowed to do just what he likes. He will 
probably attempt to play with the other 
hound or hounds bent on hunting. The 
old hounds will nip him; and, in their own 
way, chastise the youngster which, sooner 
or later, will quit his light-heartedness 
and follow his seniors. 

Should a ’coon be found, the young 
hound understanding as he must the 
notes of joyfulness that emanate from 
his elders, soon becomes more than ever 
interested, and follows the other hounds. 
Again, the old cock is crowing, and the 
cockerel is learning! For all animals are 
imitators; the young copy the old. 


GREYHOUND RACING 
IN NEW YORK 


F nothing happens to supersede or over- 
ride the decision of the Grand Jury 
which found there was no reason to look 
upon the system of speculating on the 
Staten Island track of the G. R. A. A.,, it 
can be well imagined that Greyhound rac- 
ing is here and to stay. During September 





G GREYHOUNDS 
Shapely, perfectly sound and not over- large Greyhounds, as raced on the New York tracks. 





‘coon lest the initiated youngster become 
bitten or otherwise discouraged. A half- 
grown ‘coon will be found the better ani- 
mal to use for the early lessons—agreeable 
lessons for the hunting-bred hound. Show 
a rat in a cage trap to a terrier and 
the dog’s temper will soon be excited. 
The longer the terrier is allowed to bait 
his enemy the more eager he will be 


there was atten- 
dance of 
persons at the Dongan Hills enclosure. 
Greyhounds are being purchased here and 
abroad by the score; indeed, the demand 
exceeds the supply. 
a rush abroad for racing greyhounds as 
there is here. Consequently, the values of 


an every-week-night 


greyhounds have attained a high level. | 


574 Terrace 

















FINER APPEARANCE 


for your kennelyard 


Dress up your kennelyard with 
“Buffalo” Portable Fencing. Only 
by using it can you appreciate the 
full measure of beauty, con- 
venience, protection and long life 
which this finer fencing gives. 


Learn why “Buffalo” Portable 
Fencing users are so enthusiastic 
about this new idea in fine 
fencing. Send for Trial Assort- 
ment No. 1-A for $26.50 f.o.b. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Write for Booklet 
80-E. It tells the whole story. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Est. 1869 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo. Portable 


neing System 
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CURES UNSIGHTLY 
SORES, Cuts and b. 
Skin Troubles 


DERMA-LIFE cures 
MANGE, cuts and 
sores, chases fleas, 
keeps coat glossy and 
skin healthy. Tested 
and proved by long 
use. Send SOc for 
postpaid bottle. 







Derma- 
Lite 


SPORTSMEN: Put DERMA-LIFE .in your kit 
and use to kill sting of insect bites. Order from 
Florida Pine Extracts Co. 
Dept. 4 Tampa, Fla. 














Always Rarin to Go 


Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a pews 
ing coat and responsive muscles— 
keep your dog in perfect health with 
Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods. Send ten 
cents for trial feedings and your copy 


of the “Pink of Condition.” 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1132 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 








from five to eight thousand | 


There is as much of | 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 
HORSFORD HAZE 

Of the pure Aqualate strain; 100 years in the same 
English family of sportsmen. A puppy by Horsford 
Haze was sold for $350 at the recent show at Rye, 
N. Y. Haze is all spaniel and most desirable as an 
out-cross for lightly made. bitches of all strains. A 
prize winner and excellent shooting dog. Fee $50. 
Puppies for sale. Call and see them 


mA FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. Phone Croton 15R 
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Horsrorp Harvester 


E are placing at public stud Horsrorp 
Harvester, of the well known Tissington 
Strain. and Horsrorp Herorc, both imported 
from England, and each one several times a 
Field Trial Winner,—Hakvester winning in 
all four Field Trials — A Fall at Brew- 
ster, N. Y., Cornwall, Fisher’s Island, 
Ie. Bee and Edgerton, Wwischeete These are 
points to consider if you wish to breed your 
matron for working stock. We prepay return 
charges on all visiting matrons. 
We offer puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each, de- 


livered and registered with the American Kennel 
Club. If any puppy we sell does not live to be a 
year old we will give another one in its place free 
of cost 


For anyone wishing oo stock we offer some 
brood matrons already br 

Our kennels are loc Brey on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey. Personal inspection in- 


vited. 
CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 

















IRISH WATER SPANIELS | 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


TRAINED 
DOGS 





Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Note—The Irish Water Spaniel:-—-Largest and strongest of the spaniel 


breed. Good les length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and « 


4 
rapid ground worker. Will do as ¢ eeed all arc pund work as any other spaniel, 


and where the going is hard will do it BETTE 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


+ Now on hand a num- 
uber of splendid young 

- 4 sees 4 dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season, My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to Force 





PERCY K. SWAN. CHICO, CALIF. 
Four broken 


QUAIL DOGS fie ctine 


dogs: two pointers, two setters, in hunting 
condition and ready for your shooting trip. 
Good lookers, nice retrievers, the kind we all 
like, $250 each, $450 a pair. 

Guaranteed to please. 
EUGENE PUGH Rose, Kansas 











B. L. K. Worm Bane 


The answer to a crying need for dogs 
A new scientific capsule that gets all the worms 
and prevents distemper. For running fits, auto- 
intoxicatiof, indigestion, convulsions, etc. A new 
discovery, purely vegetable, non-toxic, perfected 
by a dog-loving chemist after years of experi- 
menting. Eight capsules sent prepaid for $1.00. 


B. L. K. Chemists, Cushing, Okla. 








Cable Address: “Sas1ro” New Yorx, Codes; Western Union, Liebers 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
percent arriving in New York are cleared by us. 
Route Your Shipments. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 








THIS DOG COLLAR 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


Send NO money, 


pay Postman, 
on arrival. State 
Size Neck and 


Color. 
4 Colors—Black, 
Tan, Red, or Green. 


KENNELSUPPLY CO.., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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It is the nature of the greyhound to 
course any other animal or what he thinks 
to be an animal. The greyhound depends 
on his sight and legs to overtake the 
fleeing creature. He is ever a courser; 
seldom a hunter. There is no “scent” to 
the dry jackrabbit skin stuffed with tow 
or cotton. But it is a live thing to the 
ever-devilish greyhound which is allowed 
to revel in his foolhardiness. So electric- 
ally propelled or drawn the unscared “rab- 
bit” rushes, rushes, rushes along—just 
at a tempting distance ahead of the run- 
ning, striving dogs. 

But they are chasing a rainbow, some- 
thing—bar an accident—the long dogs 
can never reach. 

At their full speed they cross the win- 
ning line... And one of those dogs won. 
That is greyhound racing as it is now 
carried on pretty well all over the world. 


ABOUT SPANIEL TRIALS 


HE spaniel field trial season com- 

menced on Sept. 29 at St. Ambroise, 
about sixty miles northwest of Winnepeg, 
Canada. Then follow the Fishers Island, 
N. Y., the Brewster, N. Y., and the Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, N. Y., meetings. There 
will be some other gatherings in the Mid- 
dle West and British Columbia. Luckily, 


he can accomplish in the way of the work 
that is the spaniel’s work. 

Without such an accomplishment, the 
dog would not be worth his salt, at the 
height of the day’s excitement and anxiety. 
For no one likes to lose a winged pheas- 
ant or any other bird. To find the runner 
is, in this case, the spaniel’s task, and his 
alone. So let the not too eager guns set 
harder and harder tasks for these ad- 
mittedly very clever and persevering land 
spaniels. 

Another thought that occurs is that in 
the event of a competitor being unable 
to discover the fallen bird or legged rab- 
bit, that the other dog should be sent 
on so as to find out if the second dog is 

capable of doing what the first dog could 
not effect. If there remain a chance for 
the second dog to wipe the eye of the 
first dog, then the second dog should 
surely be given the opportunity to do so. 

Why should this be the case? 

For the reason that a field trial for 
spaniels, is or should be exactly similar 
to what men and dogs go out to do, and 
actually accomplish in an ordinary day’s 
shooting. 

Let us imagine ourselves shooting to a 
brace of smart, good-nosed and well- 
broken spaniels. A winged pheasant is 
down to the right-hand gun, and the near- 





AT SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 
Arthur W. Sutton (left), David Wagstaff (right) and Harry Cameron with Charles H. Toy’s successful springers 


there will be plenty of game—mostly 
pheasants on the close to New York City 
estates placed at the disposal of the dif- 
ferent clubs or associations. 

The quality of the game has a great 
deal to do with the success or otherwise 
of field trials; and, in the instance of 
weak birds, it will be just as well to ask 
the “guns” to bear in mind, that the 
farther the bird falls from the dog and 
the gun, the better will be the opportunity 
for a good quest, pick up, and return of 
that dog. A heavily shot bird is useless 
and wasted. The mangled, shot-to-pieces 
pheasant is not only objectionable to a re- 
trieving dog, but the cursed of the cook, 
and as carrion to the man or woman who 
is invited to eat it! So let our field trial 
“ouns” take their time. 

The shooting at the various meetings 
for the last three or four years has been 
excellent; but there have been cases of 
evidently much impatience on the part of 
the men who shot. So let the birds fall 
as far away as possible. It is the constant 
and every day work of the first class 
spaniel to retrieve a winged bird. As every 
one knows a cock pheasant with one wing 
down, is a sprinter and a hider. Such a 
winged bird gives the best possible oppor- 
tunity for a spaniel to demonstrate what 


est — to the right is ordered on to get 
the runner. But the dog fails in his quest— 
sometimes a very difficult one, it will be 
admitted. 

But does the gun on the right throw 
up his hands, and exclaim “What's the 
use!” and hie his dog on to find fresh 
game? No: he calls for the. other dog on 
the left, which as often as not is smart 
enough to discover, lift and bring back 
that which the first dog would have left to 
die a lingering death or become a feast 
for vermin. 

Exactly the opposite to such a pro- 
ceeding was enacted at a spaniel field trial 
last season, the’ judges ordering the two 
dogs into new ground, after the first and 
only tried dog had failed on a runner in 
standing corn. 

Strictly sporting which means “shoot- 
ing” conditions are the only ones under 
which spaniel field trials can be of any 
real and abiding value. 


TRAINING YOUNG SPANIELS 


lw breeds of dogs, especially the gun- 
dogs, possess lovely temperaments 
while they are very young—say two 
months of age. They are given to whim- 
pering, crying and tearing up stray hats, 
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bonnets, shoes and other garments, as 
much as any terrier or hound puppies ; but 
it really seems there is something more 
kindly in the manners of a_ sporting 
spaniel than is commonly possessed by 
some other of the breeds. As retrievers, 
spaniels are as quick as any puppies of 
the strictly retrieving breeds, to pick up 
the drift of what there is for them to 
learn about retrieying. 

As we will see from the little springer 
puppy in the picture, he has already en- 
joyed the extreme pleasure of mouthing 
a quail. Yet this ‘precocious imp cannot be 
much more than two months old, and he 
has already seen and accomplished more 
in his short existence than hundreds of 
thousands of dogs not of the gundog breeds 
have experienced in a lifetime! 


HE puppy in the reproduced photo- 

graph, actually went out and lifted this 
bird, and carried it back to his master. We 
are not told anything about the distance 
traversed by the puppy, but if it was only 
a few yards, the all-inspiring lesson would 
have been learnt, rather than taught. For 
the youngster went out on his own, and, 
luckily, discovered what was to be a very 
precious burden which surely would be 
the making of the puppy. 


All puppies have a liking for taking 


hold of any soft object. It will be found 
that an old kid or woolen glove will be 
as good as anything to use for the pur- 
pose of encouraging a very young puppy 
to retrieve. The glove will be soft for his 
mouth, and he will, no doubt, even at an 
early age, recognize in some way, the 





RETRIEVING AT SEVEN WEEKS 
Owned by N. E. 
Victoria, B. C. 


Springer spaniel brings a quail. 
Alexander, 


scent of the wearer of the glove—his 
master or trainer. This recognition on the 
puppy’s part, will make the youngster feel 
more at home, so to speak, while enjoying 
his lessons. 

So it cannot be too early to commence 
throwing your glove for your puppy to 
fetch, and retrieve in his own way. As 
soon as the puppy is weaned at 6 or 7 
weeks, the glove can be cast away for a 
couple of feet or yards. The puppy will 
be playful; and it will be this playfulness 
similar to the human youngsters in a kin- 
dergarten school, that will encourage the 
puppy to play with his “toys,” get to know 
their names, or associate the sounds of 
certain human words with what the toy 
or glove is, and what is to be done with it. 

We often read about “natural re- 
trievers”. Some time ago a correspondent 
declared there was no such animal! Such 
a contention would be strongly disputed 
by breeders of most retrieving dogs which 
are known to be very quick to enjoy a little 
retrieving of the old glove kind. 








GREYHOUNDS 
High-class Stock for Sale 


} 8p of the best coursing blood for Racing 
and Breeding, or ready trained for track. 


SPORTING DOGS 


Trained to game and gun, and bred 
trom famous winning strains. 


EXPORT A SPECIALITY 


MONTAGUE LOFT ceée:,¢ 
The Veldt Kennels 
PRINCES RISBORO’, 


SPEEN, ENGLAND 

















AIREDALES and 
LINGORUES 


Oorang Airedale and Lingorue hunting dogs, watch 
dogs, and trained companions. Trained dogs $50.00 
to $200.00. Pedigreed puppies $25.00 to $50.00. We 
solicit correspondence from sportsmen who are inter- 
ested in the better class of dogs. Please state your 
wants clearly so we may give you an intelligent 
answer. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio 











The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 
care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, In. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher ot 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. 1 get better results with leas work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. igne RADY W. SMITH 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mam PostPaip, $2.50 
Specially recommen by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 























The American Field 
Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 
Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 

Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 

The best advertising medium to buy, sell, 
or stud dogs. 

Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 

Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of many 
of our issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

Oil paintings by master outdoor 


artists make attractive den, office 
or club room decorations. 


Which cover interests you? 





Get Your Hunters in Shape for the Season 


Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoroBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 


can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want.) 











O Biscuit O Meal D Kibble 
Name sensdeancepeneeneusessnie 
Street 
City. State 








Dealer’s Name 








Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanpter, Prop. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





Gordon Setter Pups 


CHAMPION STOCK 


Sire, Joker A. K. C_ 334542, imported 
champion. Dam, Inglehurst Olga A. 
K. C. 562093, prize winner. 








WALTER LUND, 537 Ellsworth Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
Your pointers or setters to train. 
I have the game and I am well 


experienced in the business. I 


also have some nice bird dogs for sale that do fine 
field work, an you want rabbit hounds I’ve got 
the goods—the kind that runs a rabbit until he’s 
killed. These dogs were raised here in the country 
and can stand the work. I will send to you on 
trial and you can judge for yourself. 


0. K. KENNELS, MARYDEL, MD. 








a 








Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 


taught all breeds. 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUK 
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ratts 


Dog Biscuits 
Your dog’s diet requires close 
watching during this change of sea- 
son. Now, as always, his health is 
safest when you place your con- 
fidence in Spratt’s—proved 
best by 75 years successful 
use with all sizes and breeds. 
Sold by grocers, druggists, 
petshops, sporting goods deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write for this Free Dog 


Book! 

It tells how to recognize and 
treat all the commoner dog ail- 
ments, as well as how to feed and 
care for dogs of all ages, sizes 
and breeds, in sickness and in 
health. Write for it today—it is 
free on request. 


SPRATT'’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 









Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 

and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 

Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE 
eee % ig stock and soon bitches 
DR. J. DeROND 

48 East 89th WH, New York, “. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





For Sale, NEW ENGLAND COVER DOGS 


My two private Shooting dogs. English setter matrons. 
Registered and fashionably bred. Broken on Grouse, 
Woodcock, Quail, and Pheasant, Staunch, Back, and 
Retrieve. Heavily shot over in the North and South. 
Price $200.00 each. 
Also, two Blue Belton Setter dogs one year old. Yard and Auto 
broken, Hunting nicely. Natural bird dogs. Price $100.00 each. 
Must have a good home. 


H. F. EAGEN Springdale, Conn. 








— 


Breed your Irish Setter bitches to 


SMADA BYRD’S KING 


World’s Leading Irish Setter Stud 

Fee $50 cash. No puppy propositions 
King sires large, healthy litters of birdy puppies for 
which there is a constant demand at good prices 
Write for free booklet if you own an Irish Setter 
bitch of good breeding. No time for others. 


HORACELYTLE, 137 N. MainSt., Dayton, O. 











Irish Setters 


Puppies, Exhibition 
and Breeding 
Stock 
For Sale 
Kenridge Kennels 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
P. C, STopDaRT, Mgr. 











ENGLISH SETTERS AND 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Setter Dog, thoroughly trained on pheasant, three 
years, $125. Registered bitch, nicely started, 18 
months $50 

Two Springer Spaniel females, 3 yrs., all papers, 
Horsford breeding, $35.00. Must sell. 


LOUIS C. SCHUBERT 
P. O. Box 345 New Brunswick, N. J. 








SETTERS & POINTERS 


We offer for sale Setters and Pointers broken 
and partly broken. Setter and pointer puppies 
either sex $25.00 up according to age. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 

CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, New Jersey 








. 
Broken Shooting Dogs 
Pair male and female pointers and pair male and 
female setters. Good-lookers, 3 yrs. old, and had 
lots of experience where game is plentiful. $65 each 
sent C. O. D. 3 days’ trial. 


GUY W. MOORE 
R5 Memphis, Tenn. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


A DISCUSSION 


Y 5 ARS ago bolting dogs were un- 
known. They are a product of our 
field trial system of developing speed and 
range. Today bolters are sufficiently preva- 
lent to warrant a chapter devoted to their 
discussion. It is true, of course, that 
bolters seldom or never appear among 
dogs developed strictly along shooting dog 
lines; yet-now and then an average hunter 
will get hold of a dog with bolting ten- 
dencies and the questions that have come 
to us indicate that these present a problem 
that many of their owners do not under- 
stand. It seems, therefore, logical to de- 
vote our space this month to a discussion 


OF BOLTERS 


ing them out”. Field trial dogs were not 
allowed to run for indefinite periods, but 
were always kept fresh and eager to go. 
This eagerness, coupled with the means 
employed to keep them out, led gradually 
to get what we now know as bolters— 
which are nothing more or less than dogs 
which do not handle kindly and run away 
at almost every good opportunity. 

Old Dave Rose once said: “A field trial 
dog is one that runs away but not quite”. 
In the theory that led to that statement 
lies the reason we have bolters today. 

No one wants a dog that is constantly 
pottering around under his handler’s feet ; 





NOTED GROUSE DOGS 
Ch. John E (right) and Flash M. John won at the American Grouse Dog Trials, etc. Owner: H. E. 
| Brown, Kane, Pa. 


of bolters, which wilh naturally lead us 
also into the subject of speed and range, 
on which there is such a wide variance 
of both opinion and conception. 

The reason we had no bolters of old 
was because little or no thought was ever 
given to an artificial development of more 
speed or more range. Game was plentiful 
and not hard to find. Thus all effort was 
concentrated upon the proper handling of 
game. But little attention was paid to the 
matter of finding game, except as dif- 
ferent dogs varied naturally in their abil- 
ity to do so. Some were, of course, much 
better than others; but this ability was 
attributed to natural nose, natural range, 
natural speed, natural birdiness. The good 
dogs were praised then as now; and the 
poor ones condemned; but that is about 
all there was to it. 

Then, in 1874, the first field trial was 
held near Memphis and thus public com- 
petition between bird dogs was given birth. 
At first the judging was based on the old 
point system of scoring. Later we came 
to the heat system; and later still to the 
spotting system of the present day. It 
has always been true in every sport that, 
as public competition develops, ways and 
means are constantly being sought for, 
and found, to bring about constantly in- 
creasing improvement. The keenness of 
field trial competition stimulated the effort 
to show better and better dogs before the 
judges and the public. It was no longer 
enough merely to point and handle game. 
“The quality of the performance became 
more important than the frequency of the 
occurrence.” Thus handlers sought for 
greater speed, wider range and more 
“class.” 

No longer were we content simply to 
let a dog go along at his own gait ; but 
by both voice and whistle we began “push- 


and no one wants a dog that is perpetually 
backcasting—for backcasting is simply 
lost motion and wasted time which accom- 
plishes no good purpose. Therefore, to 
break a dog of backcasting, handlers 
would throw things at him to turn him 
out again. A barrage of pebbles, sticks 
or stones proved to be a good corrective 
measure, aided by the voice and whistle. 
Some even used “nigger shooters” to 
touch the dog up a bit and head him out. 
Thus our dogs were encouraged to stay 
away from their handlers when in the field 
and the effort required to accomplish this, 
in some instances, had to be so forceful 
that it soon become the dog’s real desire 
to stay away. That is when we began first 
to get our bolters. 

Another thing that tended toward an 
increase of bolting inclinations was the 
system of teaching a dog to run before 
teaching him to point. This first came 
about with the advent of derby stakes; 
and has been further encouraged by the 
increasing number of spring puppy trials 
throughout the country. 


HE plan of first teaching a dog to run 

and hunt game, which he is allowed to 
flush, and placing him on “class” in the 
puppy and early derby stakes, means that 
pretty severe measures are often required 
when we later turn right about face and 
endeavor to teach this same dog to handle 
game staunchly. The severity of these 
measures as required at times is pretty apt 
to encourage an inclination to bolt. The 
dog decides in his own canine mind that 
he can have a much better time if he goes 
out on a hunting expedition of his own and 
forgets about his handler. If he is a ken- 
nel-raised dog, lacking the bond of inti- 
mate companionship, he comes to feel that 
it is finer and freer just to do his hunting 
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without the handicap of any sort of handler 
or restraint. Like reproduces like often 
enough so that, in time, we came to have 
more and more dogs that had inherited 
tendencies toward self-hunting—or bolt- 
ing. As field trials gave us constantly 
keener dogs, and as only the keenest of 
these were bred to, we developed dogs 
which inherited almost a mania for hunte 
ing; and this passion was so hard to keep 
in control that, in many cases, bolting 
followed as surely as “C” follows “B” 
in the alphabet. 


HERE is a vast difference between 
the true bolter, or the dog that really 
desires to get away, and the dog that sim- 
ply goes so wide that his chances are in- 
creased of being lost on point. Many very 


wide dogs handle kindly and these are | 


never to be classed as bolters even though 
they may at times become lost when hand- 
ling game. Some dogs are so carried away 
by their enthusiasm for the hunt that they 


sometimes get out of hand—yet many of | 
these are not truly to be classed as bolters. | 


The dog that is a real bolter is the one 
that deliberately runs away on the first 
cast, 
opportunity. There are dogs that will ac- 
tually make a deliberate effort to put a 





A POINTER WITH STYLE 


Owner: J. 
Conn. 


Fletcher T’s Ace 
Spencer Berger, 


standing a grouse. 
New Haven, 


gully or hill or heavy cover between 
them and their handler in order that they 
may pass out of the picture. Some dogs 
are so clever in doing this that they con- 
tinue to fool even their handlers. 


In spite of the fact that we must charge | 


field trial training with having given us 
the class of dogs known as bolters, we are 
firm in our belief that this is simply one 
of the penalties which must be paid for 
having accomplished a worthwhile result 
on the whole. To compensate for the few 
bolters, we have improved the breeds in 
the main and have increased the hunting 
instinct, the passion for finding game. 
The end justifies the means and we can 
forgive our bolters in view of the greater 
good. 

The other side of the picture is that 
one of the best cures for bolting is to 
get close to the dog and develop his com- 
panionship. Many dogs that have been con- 
firmed bolters when keyed up to field 
trial competition have given up their bolt- 
ing entirely when hunting to the gun. 

This was true of the setter, Caesar. 
The story is told of Caesar that he once 
bolted the course in a field trial, to 
be found later that same day hunting 
kindly to the gun for some boys with whom 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


striving to give the sports- 
Amen of America even a greater value. the 

many improvements in the New Bird Dog’s 

Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 


“NONTINUALLY 


It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
ané has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car in a position that does not touch the body. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment. 

Manufactured by 
Tue Dwicut McBaiwe YELLOW Pine Saves Co. 
Golden City, Missouri 












WEG rea BULLETIN 
SS” N0.652 
; Telling about ‘ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms = Hookworms 


DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 








IRISH SETTERS 


Pups by Smada Byrd's King, out of 
Terry's Maureen Sheelah. Both bird 
dogs supreme. Pups bred for the 
field, farm raised, accustomed to 
man and gun. Four months old. 
Blood lines unbeatable. Price $50.00 


each, all papers furnished. 
CAPTAIN F. Z. McCOLLOCH 
Piqua Ohio 


SHOOTING DOGS 
AND RETRIEVERS 
Trained to Suit You 
Begin Training Sept. 15th 
E. L. Armstrong, Douglas, Ga. 














100% LLEWELLINS 


Very best breeding money can buy. Champion Riley 
Frush, Cobb’s Hall, Princess Lou Rodney close 
up, and as all these dogs are dead this hot blood 
will be hard to get. Two dogs age one year $50.00 
each. Two dogs age sixteen months $100 each. Just 
proper age to start hunting this fall. 


LOYD McCOY, Roseville, Ohio 


GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Complete line of taxidermists’ 
and furriers’ supplies—shields, 
skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest 
quality, lowest prices. Write 
TODAY for big FREE CAT- 
ALOG NO. 93, 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

Dept. 93 Omaha, Nebraska 

















COONHOUNDS 


SPORTSMEN WHO ARE INTERESTED IN a bet- 
ter class of coonhounds, carefully trained and classi- 
fied on wild game by expert handlers, should inves- 
tigate our $200.00 dogs that are the kind of Coon- 
hounds you often hear about but seldom see. We also 
have good Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, 
and we — = that we can not ‘rr qual- 
Coonhounds any cheaper. 
LINcoRUE” KENNELS, Box 5B, La "Rue, Ohio 


Pure Bred Chesapeakes 


Pups, gun and water broken, ready to 
start this fall. Broken dogs, all guaranteed 
to suit. 


A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM Arnolds Park, Iowa 

















Coonhounds & Combination Hunters 
Ten Days Free Trial Before You Buy 


We offer our highest class AA coonhounds and Com- 
bination fur hunters, either sex, as follows: 


42 te 52 years old each $150. Pair $275. 
4 years old, each $100. Pair $195. 
6 years old, each $100. Pair $195. 


Deposit price of dogs wanted, with us to hold pending the ten days 
trial, to be returned less express charges if dogs are returned. Or 
rend $10 to guarantee express charges and we will ship C. 0. D. 
balance 10 days trial. 

Originators of the coonhound business a quarter of a century ago. 
For years without competition. Oldest ona largest business of its 
kind on earth. Customers all over Aurion. We try to handle the 
best to be had regardless of price and let our customers be sole 
judge as to the quality before they buy. New illustrated catalog 10c. 


Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 

















HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Write for particulars of quality pup- 
pies now for sale. 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFORMANCE 














PERFECTION DOG FOOD 
rea F003 


- 60c, ¢ or 20 mee. $1.00 inti 

on receipt of price, anywhere 

pa States, = @ prepaid. Perfec- 
and for imme- 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE 








RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 


worms but have had running fits only a 
few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 


move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guar: :itee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 
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Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 
than one. Free booklet. Borestone 
Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 





TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





“Tarnedge Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








OMERS ET 
ILVER FOXES 
Are of the highest quality. Every 
fox is registered and 
guaranteed against 
sterility. 





“Free pam- 
phlet sent 


upon request, 


SOMERSET SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N. J. 











Live Muskrats 


Delivery beginning in October. Black, $25.00 per 
pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown, $15.00 per 
pair. Extra males, $5.00 each. Live delivery at 
destination, and sex guaranteed. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-17 Chester, Pa. 











Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 
We offer 1928 foxes from litters of fours, 
fives and sixes. Quality foxes at reason- 
able prices. For particulars write Dept. A. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
Quincy, New Hampshire 














GERST WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH Ranch, eset 
385 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. C, 


SILVER FOX 


Watch monthly startling compar- 

isons! VALUE | PAIR SILVER 

BLACK FOXES equals value 130 SHEEP. 

GOVERNMENT market report shows AVER- 

AGE 137 LBS. PER SHEEP and .056 PER 

LB. WE SOLD OUT _last year. Instructions, rais- 
ing, marketing, GRATIS. Dept. D. 

























on-Hudson, N. 








BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Best monthly breeder’s sepesine covers entire 


field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Bea- 

ver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul snee, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. and 

Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 








BIGPROFITS 


What. It Is.” It io Free 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 














LEARN FUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Foxand Fur Farm- 
ing Industries 1928 edition 
176 pages — beautifully 
printed and __ illustrated. 


Tells all about fur farm 


ine, how to build pens, how 
| feed, how to skin— 
he today for your copy. 
Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MecKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FREE COPY 






Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 
ness. Helpful Hints and expert instrue- 
tions for those who are in the business 
and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year “oeubserip- | 
tion. Issued quarterly 
Write Dept. P 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., 








SILVER FOX NEWS| 


| 





New York | 








or }- money in AE a 
all = raise. Big profits — —- 
re. Write forFREE book 
WES DISTRIBUTING CO” 31100. C. Sta Rences city. te: 











b b : 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 
130 Pages Cloth Bound 
The most instructive Guide ever published. Besides 
valuable information on hunting and trapping and 
wooderaft-—How to prevent getting lost! How to train 
dogs! Invaluable to all interested in such. Regular 
price $1.00. (Special tq readers of this paper 50« 
postpaid.) If ordered with trappers’ supplies 40c. 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR INC. 
Minneapolis Minn. 


PCa 


Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Flemish 
MAKE BIG epreet ee pae 














Canadian Muskrats 


Selected breeders raised from Ontario 
Rice Lake Stock. 
The world’s best strain 
—ask any fur buyers 
CANADA FUR CO., LIMITED 
Beaverton Ont., Can. 














ee ~ 
a. Buy 
Direct at 
Dealer 
Prices 


> 


—_—S— 


<< 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


> Crown Iron Works Co. 







1239 Tyler St. N. Ly 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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he had fallen in company. Prince Rodney, 

too, became a dependable grouse dog in 
Michigan when hunted by his owner aiter 
his field trial career was over. 

No matter what kind of a dog we have, 
the chances are that, if he is made a com- 
panion of and started right out from pup- 
py-hood to be handled and taught to 
the gun, he will not become a bolter if 
continued along these same lines. Yet 
he may be a keener and better bird dog 
than his ancestors were; and for that we 
may thank the field trial competitions— 
not to mention the fact that field trials 
are as fine a sport as can be found any- 
where on earth. 

There is no doubt about the pleasure 
of puppy trials. Those of us who love 
the game simply can’t get enough of it. 


A PROMISING IRISH SETTER 


His bright and intelligent look makes you feel that 
bird sense is there awaiting development 


The same thing is true of derby stakes. 
It is a grave question, however, whether 
we might not today have better mannered 
dogs on game if there were no puppy 
stakes or derbies—particularly the former. 
Then we might just reverse the system 
of training and break the dog on game 
before teaching him to handle under field 
trial whistle signals. We could then make 
a gun-dog of him first, and widen him out 
later on. We would thus always know 
that our dog will handle game—and that 
is something handlers are not now always 
sure of even in all-age stakes. 

With the fundamental of handling game 
firmly and deeply implanted, we could take 
this same dog and later gradually key 
him up to field trial speed and range 
without so much danger of his forgetting 
his early training. But under the present 
system of teaching a dog to run and 
hunt first, hoping later on to bring him 
down to handling game, we are always 
running the risk of not being able to 
accomplish this purpose without harmful 
results such as bolting and sometimes 
blinking. 


NASMUCH as it was the desire for 

more speed and more range and more 
“class” that led to some of our dogs be- 
coming bolters, we will discuss this sub- 
ject of speed and range for a few minutes. 
Both are purely relative. The fastest 
bird dog is slow by comparison to the 
greyhound; and what might be considered 
wide range in grouse country would look 
mighty cramped on the prairies of Mani- 
toba or the open quail country of the 
South. 

The thing that stimulates speed and that 
leads to range is a desire to find birds. 
The keener this desire the greater will 
be the speed within the limits of each 
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dog’s capability. In like manner, if a dog 
whose hunting instinct is keen does not 
find birds close at hand, he will keep 
reaching on out further and further in 
his desire to find them. We are not speak- 
ing of the “whistle runners,” whose speed 
and range have been artificially devel- 
oped, but of those dogs whose speed and 
range are natural. 

It is surprising how ideas vary with 
respect to speed and range. It is aston- 
ishing how many people have asked the 
writer to see their dogs in the field, 
which dogs they have boasted of as fast, 
wide rangers. Unless such people have ever 
observed a really wide dog, the chances 
are a hundred to one against seeing any- 
thing worth while. I have almost invari- 
ably found it so. Only the past season a 
man asked me to see what he thought 
was a prospect for the puppy trials. He 
claimed the dog was too wide for shooting 
and was debating whether to slow him 
down and shorten him up for shooting, 
or to let him go and enter him in the 
competitions. The description was so glow- 
ing that I thought I would at least see a 
half-way prospect. What I did see, when 
we got in the field, was a dog without 
enough go in him to hunt grouse in the 
closest cover. 


on two or three occasions with a 
triend who had just gotten a new English 
setter bitch. She was a very comfortable 
little shooting dog. She was not fast, nor 
was she wide ; but she was above the aver- 
age and wide enough for shooting afoot. 
The other day this same man was telling 
me about his dog and explained that he 
hoped to get her to work a little closer to 
the gun. Yet she wasn't any too wide last 
fall—just barely wide enough! 

A level headed dog will adjust his range 
and speed to fit the country he is hunting. 
A brainy dog will go wider when you 
are on horseback than he will when you 
are afoot. Such a dog will go wider in 
open country than he will in close country. 
Alford’s John was a dog of that type. 
There was never any danger of losing old 
John. Yet he was wide enough to be the 
greatest field trial dog of his day. Hunt- 
ing for his owner on foot, however, the only 
chance to lose John was to lose him on 
point. Otherwise, he would look you up, for 
he always charged himself with the respon- 
sibility of keeping in touch with the gun. 

Mohawk II also was just such a prac- 
tical dog, although he ranked with Sioux 
as the two greatest field trial dogs of their 
day. Sioux was still another of the same 
stripe, and she once won a heavy wager 
for her owner when she was hunted all 
day long against a brace of shooting dogs 
and found more birds than both of them. 
Jim Avent has always claimed that Sioux 
was the greatest dog or bitch he ever 
saw or handled. Seaview Rex, of the pres- 
ent day, is a pointer of similar qualifica- 
tions, as is also the triple National 
Champion, Becky Broomhill. 

Many will tell you that a field trial 
dog never makes a comfortable shooting 
dog. That all depends. If one is hunting 
from horseback in the South, there is no 
question but that the field trial dog is the 
ideal shooting dog. If hunting afoot in 
closer country, it depends a great deal 
upon the brains and adaptability of the 
dog—and how bidable he is. 

A wild, wide ranger that is hard to 
handle will be too much of a bother 
for the shooter to enjoy his hunt and han- 
dle his dog at the same time; but the 
dog that goes wide in his search for game, 
hunting all the likely cover will be the 
ideal shooting companion. Even the grouse 
dog should go wide enough to find game, 
or you might just as well not have a dog. 


) og! fall I had the pleasure of shooting 











The Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants * Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons | 


Everything in wild animals, game, | 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- | 
vate preserves and collections of fancy | 
fowl. 


m. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Ring Neck Pheasants at Montcalm Game Farm 
have done remarkably well this year. We have a 
large supply of early hatched, well grown, strong, 
vigorous birds. Exceptional quality of pheasants for 
stocking estates, private gun club shooting or bird 
dog trials. 

Careful breeding has enabled us to produce birds 
that are characterized by vigor, beauty, brilliancy 
of feather and strength of flight. We guarantee safe 
delivery of birds or adjust- 
ment will be made at full 
value. 

Write for catalog 
and prices 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 


Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 





























Plant Wild Rice, 





AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 





Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 








Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


Plant now. Prices reduced 






Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 














FOR SALE 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. 














LIVE DECOYS 


Having bred decoy ducks for thirty 
years, I have now developed a strain that 
I consider superior to any that I have ever 
seen. They are a cross between the small 
grey Call Duck and the Black East India. 
They are smaller than the regular Mallard 
Decoy and are far tamer and much easier 
handled, and make better callers. They 
closely resemble in marking the wild Black 
Duck. Have a limited number of decoys 
for sale at $7.00 per pair. 


TURTLE POINT FARM 


W. H. Manning, Owner 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 















ORDER 


M. E. BOGLE 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


NOW 1929 Free Folder explains planting game preserves, including 
letters from Game Officials, clubs and prominent sportsmen. 
Delivery December thru April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 


(Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 


Meridian, Miss. 











THE GRIMMER GAME FARM 


DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 
Mongolian, Chinese Ringnecks, English Black- 
neck Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Bob White 
Quail, Mallard Ducks. 
Some exceptionally fine birds for September 
and October delivery. 
Prices and particulars upon request. 























Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
- delivery—We specialize in » — wild rice 
. Also parched rice for table 


PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game farms 
and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liberating 
and restocking game preserves, and dead birds 
for table use during fall and winter shootings. 


All live birds shipped are trapped 


wild on order 


GROUSEHAVEA GAME FARM, Lupton, Michigan 
Wm, Mattison, Mgr. S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 





jacGREGOR- DENNERLY co. 
Box 688 














Aitkin, Minn. 
DECOYS, CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 
DER DUCKS SHOT OVER OFTEN) 
Wild Mallard yearlings. $ 5.00. pair 





English Callers, 1928................ . 6.50 pair 
re $8.00 pair. eral 10.00 pair 
Black Mallard yoortines.... * ..« $0.00 pair 
Belgian Callers, yearlings... . 15.00 pair 





Canada Geese, old, trained, mated pairs. Duck Book 
25e. Goose Booklet 25c. Several breeds of other wild 
Ducks, Pea fowl, Geese. Pure bred, all hardy Northern 
raised stock. 






a. Breed squabs and 

. make money. Sold 

T wo . ) by millions at higher 

5 4 Prices than 

. chickens. Write 

at once for two 

_ books = 

how to do 

it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. <q 8 for Books 

3 and 4. You will be surprised Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 504 H Street, M Highland 

ts. Established 27 Years. 














BREMAN CO. DANVILLE, ILL. 














DECOYS CALLERS PURE BRED 


Black Eng. Callers ......cccccsccoscosssese $ 8.00 per pair 
Gray Eng. Callers . .» 6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers 5.00 per pair 
Black Mallard .... .» 7.00 per pair 
SINE: GOMIIE . ensssciccisessntdessiosesccees 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 




















Wanr More Du 







Seed now. Where Wild Rice grows, 
ducks come by thousands—it is their 
favorite food. Guaranteed seed for 
fall planting. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 
years’ successful experience. Planting 
suggestions free. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
337 D Blk. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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BARGAIN PRICES 


ON YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES 





FIELD AND STREAM Guarantees These Prices to Be Lowest 





Field and Stream 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

American 


(To one address) 


3 

92.58 All 3 for 
1.00 25 
2.50 $5 

ae @ 75 
$6.00 ave $.7 


Field and Stream 
Cosmopolitan 


Good Housekeeping 3.00 


(To one address) 


$2. a3 All 3 for 
$7. 25 


70304 Save $1.25 





Field and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine 


$2.50) Both for 
4.00 $525 


$6.50) Save $1.25 





Field and Stream 
World’s Work 





Field and Stream 
Delineator 
Everybody’s 


$2. a s Both i 


2 Save $.75 





* re All 3 for 
2. 30 $5; 0 
$6.06 00 Save Lene 50 





Field and Stream 
Collier’s Weekly 


American 


(To one address) 


$2. age) All 3 for 
250) 36: 


$7.00 } Save $1.00 








Field and Stream 
Review of Reviews 


Golden: Book 


#230) All 3 for 


$77 25 


$9.50 } Save $2.25 








Field and Stream 
House and Garden 





$2.50) Both for 


3.50. § 5 50 


$6.00) Save $.50 


Harper’s Magazine 4.00 
World’s Work 4.00 


$10.50} Save $2.25 


Field and Stream *‘00) All 3 for 





elses |S! 





Field and Stream o . All 3 for 
ee a a M48 
$5. sof Save $.90 
Field and Stream $2.50) All 3 for 
=" ae 
$5.50) Save $.75 











Field and Stream $2.50 Both um $2.50) Both for 
Boys’ Life 2.00. $ 4- .00 
$4.50) Save $.50 
Field and Stream $2.50 Both for 
Cosmopolitan 3.00 $5 00 
cc 50 ) Save $. 50 


Field and Stream 


$2. sol $5 <n) Both - 
Good Housekeeping 


$5. 50| 55 $.25 











Both for 


$5.00 


$6.50) Save $1.50 


Field and Stream $2.50 
Asia 4.00 





Field and Stream $2. aa) All 3 for 


Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 
Harper’s Magazine 4.00 $8: 25 
j Save $2.25 





$10.50 








you fail to find the exact club of mag- 
I azines you want opposite, make up 

your own club with the help of the 
list below. 


ADD ANY MAGAZINE BELOW TO ANY 
CLUB OPPOSITE AT PRICE SHOWN 








Adventure......... $4.00 | Magazine of 


American Boy 2.60 Business .... $4.00 
American Golfer 2.75 | Mentor 3.50 
American Home 1.00 | Mid. Week Pict..... 3.25 
American Mag. 2.50 | Modern Priscilla... 1.50 
Am. Mercury 4.50 | Motion Picture 
ye & Decoration 5.00 Magazine... 2.25 
sia 3.50 
Atlantic Monthly 3.75 me mom ; Fey 
oe = ues 4.50 | Nat. Geographic... 3.50 
joys ife............ 1-75 | Nat. Sportsman -85 
Century Mag... 4.00 | Nature «. BID 
bear Life....... 2.50 | New Republic. 5.00 
oi | New Yorker 5.00 
(For parents) .. 2.00 | Outdoor America 2.50 


Christian Herald .. 1.75 A 
College Humor.... 2.50 Ousdeor Life- 


ee¢ Recreation 2.25 
Collier’s Weekly 1.75 
Cosmopolitan........ 2.75 ee mer a 4.00 
Country Life........ 4.50 Phe — 90 
Delineator ............ 1.00 Phosins ay _ Mag. 2.25 
Etude Music hysical Culture .. 2.50 
Magazine.. 1.75 ——— Review 1.00 
Everybody’s Mag. 2.25 | *°pular |. 
Fashionable Mas. 2.50 Mechanics 2.50 
Field and Stream 2.25 | Popular Radio 2.50 
Forbes Magazine... 4.50 | Popular Science 
pecan & Stream... 2.00 oe — ~~ , 2.50 
orum 3.50 adio Broadcast 3.50 
Golden Book . 3.00 | Radio News 2.00 
p.m Illustrated 5.00 =e | ‘ 2.25 
eview o eviews 3.00 
Housekeeping 3.00 | St. Nicholas 3.25 
iineers Roser = Saturday Evening 
arper’s ag. a Pos ° 
House Beautiful .. 2.75 Scientific American 373 
House & Garden 3.25 | Scribner’s Mag 3.50 
Hunter-Trader- Spur a 7.50 
Hun eePe 200 | Stevey "(Semi 
Fishing 45 | Th, re re 
Hygeia (Health) 2.75 agg ag. 7 
John Martin’s = 4.50 
Book 3.50 Town & Country 7.50 
Judge t 4.50 Travel . 3.50 
Junior Home— ‘ Vanity Fair..... 3.25 
Little Folks ...... 2.00 | Yosue.;..... 3.50 
Ladies’ Home Woman’s Home 
Journal ss. 2.00 Companion 1.00 
Liberty ... _..2.50 | World’s Work 3.50 
Sar ERA? 4.50 | Yachting 4.00 
Literary Digest...... 4.00 | Youth’s — 
McCall’s Mag. 1.00 Companion ...... 2.00 





ORDER EARLY for Low Prices and Good Service 





Enclosed find $ 


NAMES OF MAGAZINES 


ORDER BLANK 


FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


to pay for the following magazines for one year each. 


SEND TO ADDRESS BELOW 





Name... 





Local Address..... 
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Note—Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration, Unless you instruct otherwise, new subscriptions will start with the cur- 
rent issue. Magazines in any club may be sent to different addresses unless otherwise stated. If this order blank is not large enough use your own stationery. 
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This selective type automatic 

ejector throws out exploded 
shells only, when you break the 
gun after firing. The only 
moderately priced gun having 
this feature. 








Both barrels have been fired. 
Simply open the gun. Out fly 
both exploded shells. 

















Now’! The IVER JOHNSON 


automatic ejector double barrel shot gun 


IRE one barrel. Then open the 

gun. Out flies the exploded 
shell, clear of the gun. The live 
shell stays in. 

Fire both barrels. Out fly both 
shells. A truly selective Automatic 
Ejector of improved type. The eject- 
ing mechanism is of rugged construc- 
tion and is completely housed in 
the forend. The gun has many other 
features of merit. The hammers can 
be lowered without snapping. 

A close, hard-shooting gun, made 
with three-piece lightning lock com- 


posed of large, rugged members— 
proof against breakage. Cocking 
rods work by direct contact with 
anti-friction rollers in the forend. 
All parts drop-forged, accurately 
machined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of real 
black walnut, hand-finished and 
handsomely checkered by hand. 


Made in different gauges, includ- 
ing the .410 bore. Choice of barrel 
lengths. This gun also comes with 
Plain Extractor instead of the Auto- 
matic Ejector, at a lower price. 


Get your complete 
Firearms Booklet 


Catalogue ‘‘A”’ illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of Iver 
Johnson Shot Guns, as well as Iver 
Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Revolvers. Free Color Bicycle 
Catalog “‘B”’ also sent if you wish. 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls. Catalog ‘‘B”’ also de- 
scribes Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 13 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York—151 Chambers St. 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco—717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON SHOT CUNS 





es ETTER shooting! You'll get 

more clean hits in your new 
Duxbak Hunting Coat with Pivot 
sleeves.” That was Duxbak’s message 
to shooters in September mag «zines. 

Sales increase—the acid test of any 
improvement in equipment—shows 
that a great many have found the new 
coat to their liking. 

You, too, will like the free, easy 
reach the Duxbak Pivot sleeves give 
your arms. You, too, will be on your 
birds quicker—will drop them neater. 

Weight of shells and game stays on 
your shoulders when your arms are 
raised to shoot. 

As always, genuine Duxbak “Sheds 
water like a duck’s back” cloth— 
rainproof, windproof, hygienic, soft, 
tough and enduring. Same good fit, 
just-right pockets and downright wear. 

The original and only genuine 
Duxbak Hunting Clothes all contain 
the Duxbak trade marked label. Ask 
your Dealer. Or apply to us. 


2 Noyes Street _Utica, N. ¥. N. Y. 
. New complete book 
on Serviceable Clothes. 
Free—use the coupon. 


Duxbak Hunting Coats in several models— Utica-DuxBax Corp., 
standard Style 10, as illustrated, Norfolk, Pakbak, 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
new reversible Blood-Proof, and Duck Hunting. 
New Duxbak Hunting Jerkin, Quick-Action Shell Pn soe on 


my copy of “Serviceable 
to tell me all about genuine 


Vests, Duxbak Breeches and Long Pants, Duxbak Duxbaks, made in Utica, N. Y., in the 
Hat-Caps and Leggins. The original and only Adirondack foothills. ; 
genuine Duxbaks, with the trade marked label. EE eee 


Address...... ones 

















